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By Being Your Own Salesman 


Try the Oliver 


for Five Days at Our Expense 





This Simple Plan Makes It 


Easy to Own an Oliver 


This sales plan is a legacy of the war, which taught us 
all new economies— ones we won’t forget. 


By reorganizing our method of distribution, we were 
able to make a radical reduction in price. 


: % —_ s We did not change the famous Oliver an iota. The 
_B@BSeove2ss22 machine we now sell for $57 is the identical one formerly 
See s0282 92 priced at $100—our latest and best model. 

eeoseuncsso ® During the war we learned that it was unnecessary to have great 
numbers of travelling salesmen and numerous, expensive branch 
houses throughout the country. We were also able to discontinue 
aoe a many other superfluous, costly sales methods. You benefit by these 

The Olwer Typewriter ite savings. 
NO mwnititinn in — 9 Pre-war extravagances were ended. And our plan of selling 


made simpler. We send the Oliver to you for free trial, so that 
you may judge it, in solitude, without being influenced. 

Only $3.00 

Per Month 


Do not buy or rent any typewriter 
until you know the Oliver. A five days’ 
trial will help you decide. Besides savin 
you $43, we make the payments easy. e 
ask no advance payment. But merely $3 per 
month until the $57 is paid. 


Do not confuse this offer with those for second- 
hand or rebuilt typewriters. Our $57 Oliver is 
our brand new identical Model 9, formerly priced 
at $100. It has not been changed in the slightest. 


Over 700,000 Sold 


Olivers are in use all over the world. Some of the large 
concerns in the United States using Olivers are: U. S. 
Steel Corporation, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Nat’! City 
Bank of N. Y., Diamond Match Company, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, American Bridge Company, 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Otis Elevator Company, Bethlehem 
Steel Company, Boston Elevated Railways, N. Y. Edison 
Company, and a host of others of equal importance. 


And thousands of Olivers are used by individuals — every busi- 
ness is represented among our users. And every profession. 


You can depend on this wide use of the Oliver as a guarantee of 


its worth. 
No Finer Built 


No Money Down 


Merely send us the coupon. We ship an Oliver to you, Try it for five 
days. Then, if you agree that it is the finest typewriter at any price, 
merely send us $3 per month, until the $57 is paid. 
If you do not believe that this is the greatest typewriter opportu- 
nity, return the Oliver tous, express collect. We even refund the 
outgoing transportation charges. You have not placed yourself 
under any obligation to buy. 
When the Oliver comes to you, you will admire its many 
advancements —all the refinements made possible during 24 
years of typewriter-making. A finer typewriter is impossible. 
The coupon below gives you the opportunity to be your own 
salesman and save yourself $43. 
Note that it brings EITHER an Oliver for Free Trial, or 
further information. Check it accordingly. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
147-C Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Price, $72 





Cakes Oe Coa CR SR wes SIS ae ear 
i THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
147-C Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection, I keep 
it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to semain 
in you until fully paid for. 


Ble SENS POTNE Tico dtc renee cesecisncdssessccicssncensecceseses 
Examine the Oliver carefully. It is built in a model factory ‘ This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If f choose to ree i 
with a heritage of ideals. Only the finest materials are used. And turn the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five days. 
this accounts for the prolonged life of the Oliver, its durability, its Do not send a machine until £ order it. Mail me your book— 
inbuilt service. It is simplified in construction and built to with- ; tit@mw— =" 
stand the hardest usage. The Oliver in war service proved its fine : , 


design and construction. 
You can’t buy a better typewriter at any price. 


_ Mail the coupon now, for either a Free Trial Oliver or further 
information. 
incisor Bm ebNGOOs oc. <s:0:0:0-00:50:094500006400068000008 eoccen 
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ERE IT IS! 


catching pictures as much as the 
Dad’s home. children. ag does womangpai -~ 
And, of course, gets the import- Cc It’s a daily mois: cag? org 
enter Street—an ive joyous, 
ant news first. carefree lives of adventure and 
Mo- romance—together. 
Behind Paramount-Artcraft 


The Paramount-Artcraft M 
tion Picture Theatre Program for 


the week is here. Motion Pictures is the ideal of 
No wonder wholesome, stick- famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
together families welcome that tj5,—RETTER PICTURES! 
little program. That’s why the programs of the 
Paramount-Artcraft Motion Pic- better theatres are welcome every- 
tures are the whole family’s Play- where. That’s why the better 
five or six million theatres send them out. 
families all over America. That’s why they go into the 
Dad’s just a big boy himself— library table drawer where every- 
enjoys those seat-gripping, breath- body can find them. 


2, 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount- 
Artcraft Pictures — and the theatres that show them. 


| Listed Alphabetically, released up to July 
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|; FAMOUS PLAYERS - LASKY CORPORATION = 
A EUROW Pres JESSE L LASKY the Pres CECI, BBS MILLE Brectr fomarat Ra 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


Paramount and 
Artcraft Stars’ Latest 
Productions 


3ist. Save the List! And see the pictures! 


Paramount 
John Barrymore ix **THE TEST OF HONOR” 
Billie Burke 7 
““Goop GRACIOUS ANNABE LLE"’ 
Marguerite Clark a “GIRLS” 
Ethel Clayton ;1 * ‘THES SPORT ING CHANCE’ 
Dorothy Gish 7 “NUGGET NELL’ 
Lila Lee ix ““ROSE OF THE RIVER’ 
“Oh! You Women” A John Emerson- 
Anita 1. oos Production 
LOUISIANA’ 
“THE FINAL CLOSE-UP" 
“THE LOVE BURGLAR" 





Vivian Martin 7 
Shirley Mason i 
Wallace Reid 71 
Bryant Washburn 77 
**A VERY GOOD YOUNG MAN” 
Thomas H. Ince-Paramount 
Enid Bennett 7 


‘THE HAUNTED BEDROOM” 
Dorothy Dalton in ‘‘OTHER MEN'S WIVES” 


Charles Ray ix ‘“‘HAy Foot, STRAW Foor’’ 


Paramount-Artcraft Specials 
“Little Women” ( Srom Louisa M. Al 
Samous book) 
A William A. Brady Production 
Maurice Tourneur's Production 


“SPORTING LIFE” 


oe ORNL LAE OD BN aR Oa 


cott's 


“The Silver King” 
tarring William Fave rsh am 
“False Faces” A Thomas H. Ince Produ 
“The Firing Line” tarring Irene C: _s 
“The Woman Thou Gavest Me” 
Hugh Ford's Production of Hall Caine’s Novel 
“The Career of Katherine Bush” 


starring Catherine Calvert 
“Secret Service” tarring Robert Warwick 


Maurice T ourneur’ 's Production 
“THE WHITE HEATHE R" 
A Cosmopolitan I i 
Artcraft 
Cecil B. de Mille’ 8 Production 


‘FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE" 
Douglas Fairbanks 7»; 


“THE Knk KERBOCKER BUCKAROO"’ 
Fisie Ferguson ;), “THE AVALANCHE" 
D. W. Griffith's Production 


“TRUE HEART SUSIE” 

*Wm.S.Hart 77 ““WAGON TRACKS” 

Mary Pickford 77 “CAPTAIN KIDD, JR."" 

Fred Stone :7 “JOHNNY GET YOUR GUN” 
*Supervision of Thomas H. Ince 


Paramount Comedies 
Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy 


‘A DESERT HERO” 
Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies 
“@RYING TO GET ALONG’ 
““AMONG THOSE PRESENT’ 
Paramount-Flagg Comedy 
“THE IMMOVABLE GU EST’ 
Paramount- Drew Comedy 
*‘BUNKERED” 


*The Dark Star” 
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Chicago. 


CERTAIN staff writer promised 

to have a story ready for thi; 

issue entitled, “‘How the Player 
Will Spend Next Christmas” — (great 
mid-summer thought and all). But her 
mind turned to other things, it seems, 
for here is what we found in her type- 
writer as she lay sound asleep at her 
desk, anaesthetised by a singing lake 
breeze that plays havoc with workaday 
«ambitions: 


Wha—whe-e the players will spend 
next Christmas—how they will 
spend—he said to write a story 
about Christmas and what—gee I 
hope I get away next month all 
right for my vacation I wonder 
wonder—write something he said 
about Christmas and how the play- 
ers will spend their vacation — I 
mean Christmas and fishing and 
playing tennis and swimming oh 
how silly I must concentrate must 
must—lI’d like to go for a bus ride 
today into the park to see Christ- 
mas trees—trees—I mean animals 
at the zoo zoo grass and trees and 
boat riding—I must write some- 
thing — Christmas he said to write 
about the players and what —aaa 
darn darn darnnnnn.....hhjdksilk- 
bosh-S 





—OHO— 


ISE guardians of public welfare 

are to ask Congress, it is reported, 
for an appropriation to combat a pos- 
sible revisitation of the influenza this 
winter. Which reminds us of the state- 
ment made during the epidemic last 
year by a person of censorious ambi- 
tion: 

“No screen player,’ he said, “should 
be permitted to sneeze in_ pictures. 
Episodes showing sneezing should be 
cut out of the film. Sneezing spreads 
disease and who can say positively 
that the practice does not endanger the 
patrons of the theatre?” . 


—OHO— 


O many readers are asking what be- 
came of the girl who fell in the well 
in Miss Pickford’s “Daddy Long Legs” 
that it certainly ought to cheer her 
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The Husbands of Sylvia 
And Why She Never Married. 


Re-Discovering an Ingenue 


Enid Markey, Who Has Found She Owns a Voice. 
May Giraci, Latin Miniature 


A California-grown Italienne. 


That Sly, Dishonest Sign 


A Barking Dog Can’t Always Show Good Teeth. 


His Foot on the Soft Pedal 


Alec B. Francis, Now Playing in the Silent Drama. 


Odds. and Ends 


Curious Pictures Found in the Editor’s Desk, 


Stronger Than Onions 


Not a Fragrant Title, but an Impressive Story about James Cruze. 


Bolshevism of a Baby 
Juvenile Soliloquy. 


Sweet Sixteen—Plus! 


Clara Horton—Our Youngest Emotional Actress. 


When Do We Eat? 


Great Cook Strike On in Los Angéles! 


A Stage-Struck Director 


Paul Scardon, Who Simply Can’t Stay Behind the Megaphone. 


Handing It Down to Posterity 
Pickling the War in the Vinegar of the Cinema. 


Mary Liberty on Location 


Clipping the Pate of Broadway with an Airplane. 


The Climax of a Great Photo-Drama 


Lillian Gish in a Haunting Scene from “ 


Closeups 


The Westeners (Fiction) 
Told from the Photoplay. 
A Pair of Queens 
Principally, Anita Stewart. 
The Shadow Stage 
Reviews of the New Pictures. 
The Squirrel Cage 
Some Things Are Funny 
Stunts! 


“Figgers” Take the Danger Out of Movie Thrill-Making. 
Moonshine and Shadow (Fiction) 


The Story of the Photoplay. 


A Wealthy Manufacturer’s Son 
You’re Taking Chances If You Call Dick Barthelmess That. 


Plays and Players 
News from the Studios. 
Questions and Answezs 


Why Do They Do It? 


The Readers Want to Know. 


Movy-Dols 


Cut Them Out for the Kiddies. 


Simplex 


-and Some More Than That. 


Arabella Boone 53 
Arabella Boone 
(Pictures) 
Janet Priest 
Freeman Henderson 
Lige Mee 
Alfred A. Cohn 
Delight Evans 
Truman B. Handy 
(Pictures) 
R. W. Baremore 
Homer Croy 
Pictures ) 

Broken Blossoms.” 


Editorial Comment 
Gertrude K. Smith 


Adela Rogers-St. Johns 
Julian Johnson 
A. Gnutt 
Frank V. Bruner 
By Dorothy Allison 
Delight Evans 

Cal York 100 


The Answer Man 107 
114 





(Color Cut-Outs) 123 





parents a lot to let them know the 
general interest felt in the girl. It must 
be indeed a comfort to know that, had 
the fans been directing the picture, the 
poor girl would have not been left in 
the well to swim on—and on—and on. 
—OHO— 
OSA LIND, postmark misplaced 
writes to inquire about A. Gnutt’s 
portrait, which nearly appeared on this 
page of the July issue. “There is a 
fascination about mysteries,” she says. 
“Why put your picture in at all? 
“an” By the way—what does the 
initial A stand for, Almonds or 
Acorns ?” 
That, Rosa, 


secret. 


must remain an editorial 


—OHO— 
RTHUR BRISBANE, at a recent 
banquet of motion picture men in 
New York, remarked: “The greatest 
motion picture of all are the stars in 
the heavens, the majesty of the Niagara, 
the beating of the ocean waves on the 
shore, 
they don’t stop moving on Sunday.” 
Neither, we add, is one forced to pay 
war tax to be admitted to the show. 
—OHO— 
HEY do tell as how th’ professor 
chap wot lives atop o’ the hill yon- 
der ’ave just wrote a book about Mars.” 
“Mars? Wot do ’e know about 
Mars? Why, to my knowledge ’e ain’t 
bin out of this neighborhood for seven 
years.”—Passing Show (London). 
—OHO— 


QPEAKING of Mars, that reminds 
Ss us of J. R. Bray’s interesting man- 
ner of demonstrating in the Pictograph 
a proposed means of signalling Mars. 
Bray’s drawing, animated on the screen, 
shows a gigantic mirror, facing the sun, 
and it is suggested to employ it in Aug- 
ust, 1924, at which time we are nearest 
Mars. The idea came from Professor 
Pickering, of Harvard. 


—OHO— 


AMES GABELLE, whose name ap- 

pears elsewhere in this Magazine, 
writes a letter to the Editor as follows: 

“If you want to know why movie 
audiences stay at home see ‘The Jungle 
Trail” In Africa, an Egyptian colony 
is discovered. No other white man has 
ever been there. Yet the hero has no 
trouble in understanding their speech 
nor they his. Perhaps they have 
learned Esperanto or Volapuk.” 

Perhaps the director took advantage 
of the fact that the motion picture is 
the Universal Language. 








Photoplays Reviewed in the Shadow Stage This Issue 
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Better T 


Page 84 
The Sr ark 


Secret 


Divine 

Bervice secccccsccsessccceces Paramount 
Page 85 

Yankee Doodle in Berlin......sese++:: Sennett 
Outcasts of Poker Flat...cccccccccce Universal 
Page 86 

The Woman Thou Gavest Me Artcraft 
The Crimson Gardenia.....ccsscseeees Gol iwyn 
Hearts and Flower 





Page 116 

Square-Deal Sanderson 

Other Men’s Wives cocce 

The Bishon’s Em vralds eees 

The She-Wolf  cecccccccccccccccccccces ‘Sherrill 


Page 117 
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A Sporting 

Some Bride 

Bare-Fisted Gallagher 

Happiness a lk : 
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Almost Married ..cocccccccccccsces TTT Ee Metro 








You're Fired! ...cscccscevsceveceees Paramount 
A Pachelor’s Wife --- American 
Men, Women and -Paramount 
Whom the Gods w. —"¥ Destroy 

First National 
The Challeng Independent 
Hay Foot, § l’aramount 
The Fear Women eveccevenecesunoneeees Goldwyn 
Te Cee OF Cah cccccéccesccees Goldwyn 
Upside Down i 
Gates of Brass, 
Reauty Proof .. Vitagraph 
Be GE GE. BAe ccccaccccconceovesecess Vitagraph 
Jacques of the Silver North..........6. Select 
Destiny Universal 
Tangled Threads Robertson-Cole 
Putting it Over Paramount 
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THEY ALL WANT TO CuT IN 


All the men want to cut in when she dances, for there is only 
admiration for the woman who applies her cream, powder and 
rouge correctly. Youthful beauty in an instant comes from the 
Pompeian method. 


First a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). It 
softens the skin and holds the powder. Work the cream well into the 
skin so the powder adheres evenly. 


Then apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin beauti- 
fully fair and adds the charm of delicate fragrance. 


Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM for youthful color. Do you know 
that a bit of color in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle with a new beauty ? 

Lastly, dust over again with the powder in order to subdue the 
BLOOM. Presto! Such beauty and cool freshness in a few moments! 
Note: Don’t use too much BLOOM. Get a natural result. 


These three preparations may be used separately or together \ as 
above), as the ‘‘Complete Pompeian Beauty Toilette.”” Pompeian DAY 
Cream (vanishing), removes face shine. Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, 
a powder that stays on—flesh, white, brunette. Pompeian BLOOM, a 
rouge that won't break—light, dark, medium. At all drug 


gists, 50c 
each. Guaranteed by the makers of Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, 


Pompeian NIGHT Cream, and Pompeian HAIR FRAGRANCE (a 
25c talc with an exquisite new odor). 


“Don’t Envy Beauty. Use Pompeian.’’ 
Very Special Offer (to Sept. 27th only) 


To one person only in a family (and to Sept. 27th only), we will send for a dime a special 
box of Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It contains one-half of our regular 50c box and should 
be at least a month’s supply. This offer is made so attractive that you simply cannot resist 
trying Pompeian BEAUTY Powder now. And once you try it we are sure you will buy 
it steadily. Samples of Pompeian DAY Cream and Pompeian BLOOM will be included, 


so that you can make many interesting beauty experiments, Clip the coupon now, before 
it is too late, 


THE POMPEIAN CO. 2131 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Guarantee 


The name Pompeian on any 
package is your guarantee 
of quality andsafety. Should 
you not be completely satis- 
fied, the purchase price will 
be gladly refunded by The 
Pompeian Company, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
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THE POMPEIAN CO., 

2131 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen:—I enclose a dime for the 

Special half-box powder. Neither I nor 

anyone in my family has tried Pompeian 

BEAUTY Powder. 
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Announcement by 


J. STUART BLACKTON 


My first “personally directed” film was pro- 
duced in 1897. I have noted the successes 
and failures in plays and motion pictures 
since that time. The enduring productions, 
the great money-makers have been— 


HUMAN HEART STORIES 


The first four Super-Features released by my new company, 
and produced under my personal direction will be essentially— 


HUMAN HEART STORIES 


Built upon the safe and solid foundation of 


Long Experience 
Literary Merit 
Legitimate Thrills 
Tender Homely Pathos 


and 


Clean, Wholesome Comedy 


THE TITLES OF THE FIRST FOUR RELEASES WILL BE— 


“MOONSHINE and SHADOW ” 
By J. Stuart Blackton and Stanley Olmsted 
A BIG story with a BIG theme 


“DAWN” ‘ ‘ ‘ . By Eleanor H. Porter 


Author of “Pollyanna” 


“SUNSET” , , ‘ . By Stanley Olmsted 
“PHANTOMS” . , ‘ . By Wallace Irwin 





Pictures with the mark of BLACKTON are worth while 





J. Stuart Blackton Feature Pictures, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 
STUDIOS: 421-423 Classon Ave., BROOKLYN 
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C/ RING the coming season watch 
for the best in screen productions 














which will include ~ 


FAIR G WARMER: 
LOMBARDI.LTD- 
PLEASE GET MARRIED- 
She WILLOW TREE- 
SHORE ACRES 

SOMEONE inthe HOUSE: 


& 
che NATIVE BORN - 
MAISON deDANCE: 
the HEART ofa CHILD- 
WHOLLY INNOCENT: 


TESS of the D'UBER- 
VILLES - 


The TEMPLE of DAWN- = The WALK OFFS - 
YOSEMITE - “(he HERMIT DOCTOR- 
the RIGHT of WAY-  LHOMME de RICHE- 
The YELLOW DOVE: = Ghe Rich Man) 
Che BRAT 
METRO 


PICTURES CORPORATION 


‘LOS ANGLES 


NEW YORK 


oM axwell Kavgey, Divector Geneval 
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THOMAS 


Rises to supreme 
heights of emotional 
power in Louise 
Winter’s dramatic 
creation 


“ THE 
™® SPITE 
BRIDE” 























“There is no more beautiful 
girl on the screen than Olive 
Thomas, the clever and 
much-admired star of 
Selznick Pictures.” 


—PICTORIAL REVIEW 
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che Most Tarutine Morion Picrure Ever Mave! 


ounds extravagant, doesn’t 
it? But that’s what the 


thrill-hardened Pathe film 
committee said after seeing 


ANNE LUTHER 


and 


CHARLES HUTCHISON 


in the new fifteen episode 
serial, dynamic in it’s action 
and high-voltage situations 


THE GREAT GAMBLE 


Me HUTCHISON does “stunts” 








that do not seem humanly pos- 

sible. He takes his life into his 
hands time and again. He jumps 
from heights well over a hundred 
feet; he scales the side of a tall 
building without the assistance of 
a rope or anything else; he leaps 
from one of its high windows onto 
a clothesline; he is carried over 
a boiling waterfall; he does a 
hundred such death-daring deeds. 


































In this thrilling serial you’ll find 
love, mystery and suspense. You 
will find it holds your interest 
every minute. You’ll be anxious 
to see every episode! 











Fill in the coupon attached and mail it to your 
favorite theatre or else leave it at the box-office. 
Ask the manager when he will show the serial. 
The first episode will be released in August. 








PSUR E oe 


Produced by Western Photoplays Inc. 
Written and directed by J-A-Golden 


PATHE 


Distributors 




















THEATRE : 
(Fill in name of theatre) 
I would like to see the 
serial, “‘THE GREAT 
GAMBLE,” at your theatre. 
Pathe is advertising it. 

Very truly yours, 


























SS carcccccccccccccaccces orccscsesssceces 
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The Field of Dishonor | 


HE had never seen a highwayman before. 
This one had on army officer’s boots and 
the manners of a gentleman. She laughed 
and told him so. But it was serious busi- 
ness for him. He faced death, prison, disgrace. 
It is a story so startling and curious with its 


tangle of romance and adventure — with its daring, 
thrilling climax—that it could only be told by that 


maker of romance 


* 
Richard 
Harding 
First Uniform Edition 
Whether it be the blinding heat of an African 


desert—a lonesome island in the Pacific—or the deep 
mystery of a London fog— Davis 
always hada breathless story to tell. 
He knew that Romance was not 
dead. No manever knewso many 
different kinds of people. No man 
ever visited so many strange lands 
or saw sO many wars in so many 
different places. He was at the Boer 
war—he was in Cuba-—he saw the 
Russo-Japanese War—he was in 
Mexico—he' was in the Great War. 
More than ever before Americans 
love him 
Theodore Roosevelt said His 
heart flamed against cruelty and in- 
justice. His writings form a text- 
book of Americanism which all our people would 
do well to read at the present time.” 


FREE- 


The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 


ome 

The Trail of the Lonesome Pine 
Crittenden 

The Kentuckians 

Christmas Eve on Lonesome 


John Fox, Jr. 


5 Illustrated Volu.nes 


Across John Fox’s storie Ss sweep 
the winds of the Kentucky moun- 
tains. Stark and aloof they stand—a 
massive, fateful background for the 
passion and romance-—the hate and 
the love that make his stories so rich 
in feeling—so distinctive in beauty 


John Fox knows the very heart of 
those mountain men and women, 
no other writer can know them. Of 
“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come” and “The Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine” almost half a million 
copies have already been sold. And 
if you don’t delay, you can have his 
best work absolutely free of charge. 
But the offer holds good for one 
month only. After that, it will be 
too late, and you will have to pay 
for your set. Don’t let this chance 
slip. Act now—at once—before the 
offer is withdrawn. Send the coupon today. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS 597 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 
wTrrITrrnrrriiitiiititit i rrr 
Gaee. Scribner's Sens, 597 Fifth Ave., New Voots | 
id me, all charg prepa ‘ rd Ha 

Davin in 12 volumes A nd absolut 
*John Fox, Jr., ** in 5 volumes It the 
ory I will return bot sets lay 

el will send yo ( 


plete set « 
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All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 


Rate 
20cents 
per 
word 





This Section Pays. 
82% of the advertisers 
using this section during 
the past year have re- 
peated their copy. 


Rate 
20cents 
per 
word 
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FORMS FOR NOVEMBER 


ISSUE CLOSE SEPTEMBER FIRST 











AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


PATENTS 





A WEEK. FREE SAMPLES, GOLD 
Letters anyone can put on windows, Big demand, 
Liberal offer to ones agents. Metallic Letter Co., 
131-K N. Clark, Chicago. 

TELL THE READERS or 
ou have of interest to them, 

a very small cost through an 
clas sified section. 82° of the 

tion during the past year have 
is read and brings results. 


HELP WANTED 


WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT 
your door; plain sewing; steady 
Send stamped envelope for prices paid. 
Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—5 BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES ES TO 
travel, demonstrate and sell dealers. $25.00 to 
$50.00 per week. Railroad fare paid. Write at 
once. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 59, Omaha, Nebr. 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSP ECTORS; $110.00 A 
month to start and expenses; Travel if desired; Un 
limited advancement. No age limit. Three months’ 
home study. Situation arranged. Prepare for per- 
manent position. Write for booklet CM26 Standard 
Business Tra'ning Institute, Buffalo, N. Y 


TO $36 WEEKLY IN YOUR SPARE 
special advertising work among the families of 
your city No experience necessary. Write today for 
full particulars. American Products Cuo., 963 Amer- 
ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS HUNDREDS 
18 or over, Permanent Peace Positions, $1000 
year. Examinations everywhere coming, List 
free wh ed immediately, Franklin Institute, 
204. Ro a Me Be 

POSITIONS 
$1200 te start, Let 
Examiner) prepare ycu. 
Service School, Box 5024, 


$40 TO $100 


PHOTOPLAY WHAT 
You can reach them 
advertisement in the 
advertisers using this 
repeated, The section 








PREPAID TO 
work; no canvassilig. 
Universal Co., 





£18 
doing 


TIME 


GC. 
Women, 

$1200 
positions 


Dept. H 
G ;OVT. 


MEN- 


$1000 
Government 
Civil 


ARE DESIRABLE, 

our expert (Former 
Free booklet, Patterson 

Rochester, N.Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 


SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS 
page. Spelling corrected, 
Marjorie Jones, 322 





TYPED TEN CENTS 
Seven years’ experience. 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, 





MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE 
guide book ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent, Send 
or sketch for opinion of patentable nature free Highest 
References, Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. 
Vietor J. Evans & Co., 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


pagerness 1) 
Model 





INVENTORS—SEND 
for advice 

; Experience, 
Talbert & Talbert, 

Washington, D. C 


SKETCH 

regarding patent 
Hand-book on 

Patent Lawyers, 


OF YOUR INVE N- 
protection, , 
Patents sent F 
4724 Talbert LB) 





PHOTOGRAPHY 





FILMS DEVELOPED 10c A ROLL. GUARANTEED 
prints 3c and 4e¢ each returned next day. Complete 
price list on request. Kodak Film Finishing Co., 112 
Merchants Station, St. uis, 





MISCELLANEOUS 





TELL THE 


you have of 


READERS OF 
interest to them, 


PHOTOPLAY WHAT 
You can reach them 
at a very small cost through an advertisement in the 
classified section, 82°, of the advertisers using this 
section during the past year have repeated. The section 
is read and brings results. 





OLD COINS WANTED 





ATCH YOUR CHANGE. HAVE YOU A NICKEL 
a Vion with S Mint? We will pay 10c for it. 
This is one of thousands of coins we pay high cash 
premiums for. Some as late as 1916. It will pay you 
to get posted. Send 4e for Large Illustrated Coin 
Cireular. Send now, Numismatic Bank, Dept.-75, Fort 
Worth, Texas, 





SHEET MUSIC 





REAL JAZZ—‘FEET WE RE MADE TO STAND 
upon but please don't stand on min ».”" Ask your dealer 
r send 20c to World Publishing Corp. , 250 Wy, 46th, 
x, ¥. 





TYPEWRITERS 





$35.00 PROFIT 
starts you, No 


NIGHTLY, 
experience needed, 
used and endorsed by government 
free. Atlas Moving Picture 
Bldg., Chicago, 


SMALL CAPITAL 
Our machines ar 
institutions. Catalog 
Comrpany, 438 Morton 


Copy this Sketch 


and Jet me see what you can 
do withit. Many newspaper 
artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.000r more per week were 
trained by my course ot per- 
sonal individual lessons by 
mail. PICTURE CHARTS 
make original drawing easy 
to learn. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 
for s ample Picture Chart, list 
of successful students, ex- 
amples of their work and eviden 
can accomplish. 





nce of what YOU 
Please state your age. 


“Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1207 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 








Learn Piano 


FRE Lo BOOK 
This Interesting Free Book 
shows how you can become a skilled 


Fh How a a~—F 
I: , 
5 Leas - player of pia:.oor organ at quarter usua) 


}: cost. It shows why one lesson with an 
‘Piano expert is worth a dozen other lessons. 
' Dr. Quinn’s famous Written Method 

includes all of the mz any important mod- 
ern improvements in teaching music. 

Brings right to your home the greet advantages ~ 

study. For the beginner or experienced players. 

artists. ~ 7. ay \flostrates 8 everywhere 

understand. Fully illustrated. All music free. Diploma granted 
Write Topay Fok Free Book 

Quinn Conservatory, Studio PI, Social Union Bidg,. 


of conservatory 
Fncorsed by great 
Sciertific, yet easy to 


Roston, Mass. 


DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We willnot give yen any grand grise if you 
answer this Nor will we claim 
to make you * ina week. But if 








you are anxious to develop your 

talent with a successful cartoonist, 
80 you can make money, send a copy 
of this picture, with 6c in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 








Chicago, 








STARTLING VALUES IN TYPEWRITERS—$10 to 
$15 up. Factory rebuilt. All makes. Shipped on 
trial. Write for our Special Offer No. 134-1 
Whitehead Typevriter Co., 186 North La 


Salle St., 


The Key 
To Success 
The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
to remember. I can 
make your mind an intallible 
classified index from which you can 
instant'y sclect thoughts, facts, 
figures, names, faces. inables you 
ate, p self-control, 
overcome bashfulness, think on your 
feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
The resuit of 20 years’ experience de- 
veloping memories of thousands. 


Write Today {i fer free booklet **‘How to 


ember’’ an Copy- 
wtapeed Memory Test, also how to obtain my 
REE book, ‘*How To Speak In Public.”’ 





Prof. 
Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal 





5S YEARS THE STANOARD TRAININ 
SCHOOL FOR THEATRE ARTS 


ALVIENE SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUR SCHOOLS IN ONE. PRACTICAL STAGE 
TRAINING. THE SCHOOLS STUDENTS STOCK an0- 
-THEATRE AFFORD PUBLIC STAGE APPEARANCES 


Write for catalog mentioning study desired to 


A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 W. S7th St. New York City 


Pick Yours Quick? 


LESS THAN MANUFACTURER’S PRICE | 


Speak quick — for these rebuilt Un- 
derwoods are getting scarce. U.S. Gov't 
bought 100,000 Underwoods. Genuine Vis- 
ible Underwoods at big saving. 5 Year 
Gosrantes. Try it 19 Days’ Free. Rent 
rbuy. Write quick for Offer No 53. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
34-36 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO - 

















Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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You'll Remember Them in These Photoplays 


2%, MARSHALL NEILAN 


Director of “ Daddy Long Legs” 


“The Unpardonable Sin” 


and other successes. 


SPOTTISWOOD AITKEN 
“The Birth of a Nation” 
“How Could You Jean” 
“Capt. Kid, Jr.” 


#ULLY MARSHALL 


“ Bound in Morocco’ 
“ Cheating Cheaters ” 
“ Arizona” 

“Joan the Woman” 


’ 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


“Hoosier Romance” 
“Tarzan of the Apes’ 
“Sis Hopkins” 

“Romance of Tarzan’ 


, 


, 


THOMAS SANTSCHI 
“ The Crisis” 
“ Beware of Strangers” 
“Little Orphan Annic’ 
“ The Hell Cat” 


’ 


JAMES NEILL 


“Say Young Fellow” 
“ The Little American” 


MAHLON HAMILTON 
“The Danger Mark” 
“The Hidden Hand” 
“The Death Dance” 


KATHLYN WILLIAMS 
(Selig Star) 
“Out of the Wreck” 
* The Whispering Chorus” 
“We Can’t Have Everything” 


EDWIN STEVENS 


“The Devil’s Toy” 
“The Squaw Man” 
“Faith” 

“ Cheating Cheaters ” 


RALPH GRAVES 


“Sporting Life” (Leading Man) 
“White Heather” (Leading Man) 


ANNA Q. NILSSON 
* Auction of Souls” 
“ Trail of Yesterday” 
“No Man’s Land” 
“The Way of the Strong” 


WESLEY BARRY 


“Unpardonable Sin” 
“Daddy Long Legs” 


Watch for “Her Kingdom of Dreams” 


at your theater 


A First National 


Attraction 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


93) D DDD: D:9? 
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Published August Twenty-First . 
More Than One-Half ‘Million ps rile Sold Studio 
First Printing, 750,000 Copies Dire ct ory 
Harold Bell Wright | peated 


has given to the “heart of the world” a book that 


, } : . For the convenience of our readers who 
will strengthen human faith to happiness may desire the addresses of film compa- 


nies we give the principal active ones be- 


low. The first is the business office; (s) 
E s ION OF RIAN T indicates a studio; in some cases both are 


at one address. 





Illustrations in Colors by J. Allen St. John || AMERICAN FILM MFG. CO., 6227 Broadway, 


Chicago; Santa Barbara, Cal. (s). 

T 4 - 4 f 4 i y i i 

1 HE RE CREATION OF BRIAN KENT, sweet and appealing in ARTCRAF? PICTURES CORP., 485 Fifth Avenue, 

its pathos and vibrant with the local color of the mystic, enchanted New York City; 516 W. 54th St., New York 

Ozarks—The Shepherd of the Hills Country—marks the author’s ee  & Os Eos 

greatest advance in story telling charm. Brian Kent, Auntie Sue, oie 

Judy and Betty Jo are wonderful creations. There are thrilling BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., 25 W. 45th 

ar . a : . St., New York City (s); 423 Cl Ave., 

incidents related with such vivid realism that one reads with breath- —s.. ee ee 

less interest. And yet the fascinating power of the story is rather 

in the clean-cut analysis of life and character, and in the skillful ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5300 Melrose 
. P : : eT a = | Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

visualization of the clash and conflicts of life’s invisible forces out 

of which the thrilling incidents come, CHIARLES CHAPLIN STUDIOS, La Brea and De 


Full Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 Everywhere ngpre Aves., Hollywood, Calif. 


Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright—Nearly Eight Million Sold OE any Ty 

That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling Hollywood, Calif. 

of Dan Matthews —The Winning of Barbara Worth — Their 

Yesterdays—The Eyes of the World—When a Man’s a Man FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM CO., 485 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; 128 W. 56th St., New York 
Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Lif . Cloth, 60 Cents aaaaclinate 
MKierny gem tit wil bee? =~ Lhe Uncrowned King fate si28 

_ FOX FILM CORP., 130 W. 46th St., New York 

Publishers, THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago ee ae ee ee 
231-233 W. Monroe St. E. W. Reynolds, President 








CHRISTIE FILM CORP., Sunset Blvd, and Gower 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

















THE FROHMAN AMUSEMENT CORP., William 
. ~ P ° i ill, side ‘ 7 q 
Note—You must see The Shepherd of the Hills now in Ten Reel — Rent, yousitent and gunctel anager, 530 
r - “ : . . ° ; imes Building, New York City. 
Motion Picture. Scenario and Direction in every detail 
by Harold Bell Wright—PERSONALLY GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 469 Fifth Avenue, New 


Harold Bell Wright Story-Picture Corporation York City; Culver City, Cal. 
Pomona, Cal. E. W. Reynolds, President Los Angeles 








THOMAS INCE STUDIO, Culver City, Cal. 























LASKY FEATURE PLAY CO., 485 Fifth Ave., 


Stronger, Clearer Gai 5.5.5 Auth = 5 chi ct ~ York City; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, 
Voice for you? raining for u ors ip ] | METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, New 


How towrite, what to write, * York City; 3 W. 61st St., New York City (s); 
“eo Ss 1025 Lillian Way, Los Angeles, Cal, 
lga Weakness, and where to sell. os Ang 


; 


f huskiness Cultivate your mind. Develop -_ eRe OT a ee 
and harshness your literary gifts. Master the EXHIBITORS-MUTUAL DISTRIBUTING CORP., 
banished. Your t of self-e e Make 1600 Broadway, New York City. 
avaapaivene wee- art of self-expression. Make 

derful strength, a your spare time profitable. 
wider e, an amazing Turn your ideas into dollars. | PATHE EXCHANGE, IND., 25 W. 45th St., New 

duane "his is done by “ : : 
i) aye ty Tt Courses in Short-Story Writ York City; ASTRA FILM CORP., Glendale, Cal, 
Sicians, actors and speakers. ’ (s); ROLIN FILM CO., 605 California Bldg., 


ee Use ar es cee bee — ing, Versification, Journalism, ' 
“4 silent exercises taken « few minutes Play Writing, Photoplay Los Angeles, Cal, (s); PARALTA STUDIO, 
daily impart vicor to the vocal organs J ’ | | ais aaa * sapie™ ‘ 
and give @ surpassing quality to the Writing, etc., taught person- 4 5300 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. (s) 


Se eae Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 


Do You Stammer? for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO., 1339 Diversey 


y If you h: woles adi t staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. | Parkway, Chicago, Ill. (8). 

the atiod wiitbele yous frpedinent Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. ae : 

‘ emmer ov or lis if you will follow ou ur o 4h wed $5,000 f ; 4 SELECT PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh Ave., 
. Mail coupon for free ne pupil has received over yj or stories an New York City (s); Hollywood, Cal. 


7 , eo , articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he U 
1aBE i ' calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before oa : : 
j WR 1 TE! completing her first course. Another, a busy wife } SELIG POLYSCOPE CO., Western and Irving Park 


Send tl a and mother, is averaging over $75 a. week from ’ Blvd., Chicago (s); Edendale, Cal. 
en 12 coupon an r 


et ont h 
photoplay writing alone. 
free book and literature, , + r] oT ITEC TIRES © > ‘ 5 9 
= wre wnat pie mpothed fe, how iio There is no other institution or agency doing somuch jg | SELZNICK PICTURES CORPORATION (s), 807 
or yo € “a a7 : “ae “Seer 
Peraniin pelese our case may’ ecem the for writers, young or old. The universities recognize East 175th St., New York City. 
euchtinger method will improve youn sesso } d « b f the Enpelish 
cent. No obligation on you if y this, for over one hundred members of the Englis 
jr Bor thie tatormation, We ladiy send it aculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
; Lite rary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
orice Chace they are constantly recommending our courses. N. J. (8). 
udit vw 
1772 Wilson Ave. icago, I i w u » The Writer's Library. | We also publish The , ‘4 
k Writer's s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, B. 15th 
gone. me Re tot ond facto atput the the literary masket. Besides our teaching service, we offer St. and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Holly- 
site subject that interests me most. — pena bot gt Licmssr oma itp wood, Cal, (s). 
150-page illustrated”tatalogue free 


Singing Speaking paneer te 
Stammeri Lispi 
— _ The Home Correspondence School 


Dep't. 95, Springfield, Mass. & Q WORLD FILM CORP., 130 W. 46th St., New 
ESTABLISHED 1697 INcornPoRaTES 1904 © (2 bel York City; Fort Lee, N, J. (s). 


UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City; Universal City, Cal.; Coytesville, 





WHARTON, INC., Ithaca, N. Y¥. (8). 
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When the 


Police 


Cut 


In! 


Bright and sunny and joyous New 


York looked to them. 


i Then on this 
first gorgeous day of their marriage 


across their path there fell the J 
shadow of the police — black, I 
grim. ‘To the man it seemed as 7 

o 


though the sun had set forever 
onthe promiseof life. Butthe 
girl knew better. 


a 


a 


| 
: 


EE aE 


And so will you when 


you have read this romance of every day by 


O. HENRY 


Moves Faster Than the Movies 


You have seen this story in the movies. 
You have laughed and cried over many more 
of O. HENRY’S masterpieces as they flew 


before you on the film. 


You have gasped at 


their fast moving action— at their unexpected 


endings. 


films because in them is 


speed that the photo drama needs. 


O. HENRY ’S stories make good 
the action —the 
They 


move as fast in the books as they do in the 
movies and you have the joy of O. HENRY’S 
colorful language—his rich store of racy slang 


—his inimitable style. 
you always whenever you 


want 


Have his stories with 
them 


to 


cheer you and to make life more full of joy. 


His fame has spread 


life. 


absolutely free of charge 


books. 


fast chance. 


Jack London 


Price with 





a 


Review of 


FREE- 


Five Volumes 


palpitating—intent—real. 


can we give you such a chance. 


Cut the coupon. Send it—TODAY— at ONCE 


Reviews Co., 30 irving Place, New York 


over the earth. 


FREE. 


Never 
Don't miss it. 


JACK 
LONDON 


ThAts ts y 


Imi- 
tators have risen about him in a cloud — 
flatterers of his genius. He was a Norseman of 
the western coast. Through him we may drop 
our weight of every day fears and deal with 
men — for he was bolder than all his heroes. 
Laugh with him at hunger and convention — 
rage with him at injustice — fight the good 
fight with him—and have the time of your 
See life with him in the rough — life, 
Get his best work 


Price Must Go Up! 


Last Spring the price of paper went so high 
that we had to raise the price of the books. 
Fortunately, we secured one big lot of paper 
at a comparatively reasonable price so that we 
had to add very little to the price of the 
Now that paperis nearly gone, what 
we shall have to pay for the next edition we 
do not know—but that it will be far more than 
we ever paid before we ca» tell you. 
Before you see another such adver- 
tisement the price may be far beyond your reach, 
Now, while you can, get these books at the low 


ur 


again 


Photo 9-19 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO.., 30 Irving Place, New York 


Send me on approval, charges paid by you, O. Henry’s works in 12 


volumes gold tops. Also the 5 
silk cloth with gold tops. 
once, per month 
retain the London set without charge. 
days, return both sets at your expense. 


volume set of London bound in blue 
if I keep the books, I will remit $1.50 at 
‘or 18 months for the O. Henry set only and 
Otherwise I will, within 10 


PPT PTTETETT TT eee Tee 


ADDRESS cascccccccccccvccetecsettsrecsesssseseesessssessssens 


OCCUPATION 


This beautiful three-quarter leather edition of O. Henry costs only 


a few cents more a volume and has proved a favorite binding. 


ora 


setof this luxurious binding send $2 at once and $1.50 a mo.for 16 mos. 





When you 


CHARLES RAY 


Ince- Paramount star, says: 
‘The most vital need of the motion 
protession is original scenarios, 





pic 
I b 


ve the Palmer Plan of instruc. 
tion to be the best direct means of gain- 
ing the knowledge necessary to suc- 
cessful scenario construction, and I 
heartily recommend it to young writers. 
The more I think of it, the better I 


like it: and I think it is just the system 
that is needed at present. 











VERNON HOAGLAND 


Scenario writer of Los Angeles, says: 
“After thoroughly digesting the 

Palmer plan I wrote a five-reel drama 

and submitted it to one of the largest 


producing companies. It was chosen 
from a stack of scripts and immedi- 
ately recommended for production. 
1 don't know how to say enough for 
your Plan. There is nothing like it. 


There has never been anything like it. 
It paves the way to success for the 
unknown photoplay writer."’ 
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Palmer Photoplay Corp. 


719 I. W. Hellman Bldg., 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, your new bookiet, ‘The 
Secret of Successtul Photoplay 
Writing.’’ Also, Special Supple- 
ment containing autographed let- 
ters from the leading producers, 
stars, directors, etc. 


Name 































“Author ' Author !” 


How few of us—as we sit there intent upon a 
five-reel “thriller” — give even a flicker of thought 
to the author! Yet, in many respects, he (or she) 
is the most important person in the photoplay. 






















More and more — producers, stars and directors 
have come to regard the author as the most vital 
necessity in motion pictures. For without a con- 
stant flow of new photoplay material this gigantic 
industry would soon totter and fall. 


The contention that the story is of far greater 
importance than the star has been proved so con- 
clusively that the opportunity for trained photoplay 
writers is greater today than ever before. There is 
no question about it! 


Today -the stor 
is the thin 


But—make no mistake: there is a world of 
difference between the usual story and the motion- 
picture “story.” Literary talent or genius is NOT 
required. All that you need—all that the pro- 
ducers want—are IDEAS expressed in the action- 
language of the screen. 

And this is exactly what_the Palmer Plan of Photoplay 
Writing trains you to do. It is the first plan of photoplay 


instruction that shows you by direct example how to put your 
stories into proper, acceptable form. It is the first plan of its 


kind to be indorsed _ by the foremost producers, stars, direc- 
tors and scenario editors in America. 











































The Palmer Plan is not a mere book nor a “‘school,”’ nor.a 
tedious correspondence course. It is a concise, clean-cut 
plan prepared by a man who has written and sold hundreds of 
successful photoplays. For Frederick Palmer is one of the 
most prolific screen authors in America—the man who in 
nine months wrote fifty-two scenarios for “Universal.” 


In language so clear and simple that anyone can under- 
stand —he brings the studio home to you — reveals the story- 
structure around which ALL successful photoplays are built 
—lays bare the “little tricks of the trade’”’— shows you 
where to find plot material and how to recognize it— shows 
you what the producers want and do not want—tells you the 
things you must know to put your stories over. 


If you want to know about the famine in photoplays — and 
the fabulous prices producers are willing to pay for the right 
material; if you want to know how to win name and fame 
and the money-rewards that come with success in this fasci- 
nating field —the least you can do is to send today for our 
new illustrated booklet, “‘The Secret of Successful Photo- 
play Writing.”” Send for your copy at ance— it’s free! Don’t 
delay — write today! Mail the coupon NOW! 






















write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Into the hotel lobby walked a beautiful 
woman and a distinguished man. Little in- 


deed did the gay and gallant crowd know | 
that around these heads there flew stories of 


terror—of murder—and treason—that on their 


entrance half a dozen detectives sprang up | 


from different parts of the place. 


Because of them the lights of the War 
Department in Washington blazed far into 
the night. About their fate was wound the 
tragedy of a broken marriage, of a fortune 
lost, of a nation betrayed. 

It is a wonderful story with the 
kind of mystery that you will sit 
A up nights trying to fathom. It is 


just one of the stories fashioned by 
em that master of mystery, 


CRAIG KENNEDY 


+4 aot | ( The American Sherlock Holmes) 


1;ARTHUR B. REEVE 


(The American Conan Doyle) 


» He is the detective genius of our age. 

| He has taken science — science that stands 
for this age and allied it to the mystery 
and romance of detective fiction Even t 
the smallest detail, every bit of the plot is 
worked out scientifically. 
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Such plots— such suspense — with real, 
vivid people moving through the maelstrom 
| of life! Frenchmen have mastered the art 
of terror stories English writers h 
thrilled whole nations by their artful heroes 
,But-all these seem old-fashioned—out of 
date——beside the infinite variety—the weird 
L excitement of Arthur B. Reeve's tales. 


FREE jo Vote: 


Volumes 


To those who send the coupon promptly, 
we will give FREE a set of Edgar Allar 
Poe's masterpieces in 10 volumes. 

When the police of New York failed to 
of the most fearful murder mys 
teries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe far off 
in Paris nd the solution The story is 
in these volumes. 

This is a wo 
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solve one 


Here 
of mystery 
You car 


yw ptice 


nderful combinatior 
are two of the greatest writers 
and scientific detective stories. 
get the Reeve at a remarkably | 
and the Poe FREE. 


Send coupon only—no money 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Est. 1817 


wTTYTITiti tittle 
Photo 9-1 


Harper & Brothers, 18 Franklin Square, New York City 


all charges prepaid. set of ARTHUR,B 
REEVE in 12 volumes. Also send me absolutely FRE} 
the set of Edgar Allan Poe, in 10 volume: If both sets 
are not satisfactory I will return them within 10 days at 
vour expense. Otherwise I will send you $1 withi 
days and $2 a month for 12 months 


Send me 








What $1 Will 
Bring You 


More than a thousand 
pictures of photoplay- 
ers and illustrations of 
their work and pastime. 





Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see 
on the screen. 


Splendidly written short 
stories, some of which you 
will see acted at your mov- 
ing picture theater. 


The ¢ruth and nothing but 
the truth, about motion 
pictures, the stars, and the 
industry. 


You have read this issue of 
Photoplay so there is no neces- 
sity for telling you that it is one 
of the most superbly illustrated, 
the best written and the most 
attractively printed magazine 
published today—and alone 
in its field of motion pictures. 


Slip a dollar bill in an 
envelope addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 7-J, 350 N. Clark St.. CHICAGO 


and receive the October issue 
and five issues thereaftér. 























PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Department 7-J 
350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 
Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $1.00 (Can- 
ada $1.25) for which you will kindly enter my 
subscription for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for 
six months, effective with the Oct., 1919, issue. 
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Is Your Life’s Blood 
Trickling Away? 


When you see red blood escaping you know 
that your vitality is escaping with it,and you 
promptly stop the flow. 

> Millions of people 

live on, indifferent to 

thelossofvital power 

even more serious 

than the loss of blood 


—the LOSS OF 
NERVE FORCE. 
If you are tired; de- 
pressed; nervous; irrita- 
ble; sensitive; cannot sleep 
or digest yourfood,it means 
that your nerve force is 
depleted through overwork 
. and nervous strain. 
‘ Stop the leak at once 
‘. and build up your 
. nerve force, for your 
\ health, brain power, 
f , and endur- 
ance directly de- 
pend thereon. 


\ Wonderful 
Book onthe 


NERVES 


Paul von Boeckmann, 
the nerve specialist, has 
written a remarkable 
book which teaches you 
how to save your nerve 
force and care for your 
nervous system. It ex- 
plains how tosoothe, nour- 
ish and calm the nerves. 


Price of book 25c 





What Readers Say 


**I have gained 12 pounds 
since reading your boo k, 
and I feel so energetic.’ 

**Your book did more for 
me for indigestion than 
two courses in dieting.’ 

**My heart is now regular 
again and my nerves are 
fine. I thought I had heart 
trouble, but it was simply 
a case 0 'f abused nerves. 

“*Your book has helped 
my nerves wonderfully. I 
am sleeping so well and 
in the morning I feel so 
reste d.’ 

“The advice given in your 
book on relaxation and 
calming of nerves has 

leared my brain. Before 
1 was half dizzy all the 
time. 

A prominent lawyer in 
Ansonia, Conn ays 

Your ‘book saved me 
from a nervous collapse, 
such as | had three years 
ago. I now sleep soundly 
and am gaining weight. 
1 can again do a real day's 
work,.’’ 


is only 
Bound handsomely in Cloth 50c. 
(CoinorStamps) Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R. S. 
Studio 52, 110 West 40th Street, New _York City 


“Don’t Shout” 


**T hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. 
would not know them in, 
x myself, only that | hear all right. 
a. “The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
». visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 
can adjust it.” Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO.. Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 

















Violin, Hawaiian Guitar ~~ . 
Ukulele, Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet or seme 


Wonderful new system of te: aching note music by mail. To first 
pupils in each locality, we'll givea §20 superb Vic oats Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjc Very small 
harge for lessons oaly expense. We guarantee success or no 
iarge. Complete outfit given. Write at once—no obligation. 


Slingerland School of Music, Dept. 424, Chicago, til. 
“POPULARITY FOLLOWS >) 


UKULELE, 


If you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 
music or latest songs on the Ukulele «{ 
you will be wanted everywhere. W 
teach by mail 20 simple lessons; 

give you free a genuine Hawai- 

ian Ukulele,music, everythin 

—no extras. Ask us to sen 

the story of Hawaiian music. 

You will love it. No obligation ‘ 

[gi Te tenis free. 


The Hawaiian Institute of Music 
se The Broadway, Dept. 3-1, New York ai 
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Tissue Cream, 
one of the ‘‘seven’’ 


The: first important step in rem- 
edying a dry skin condition is to discard 
the use of soap and water on the face 
and instead use Lettuce Cream for the purpose 
of cleansing. This cream removes the dirt and grime 
imbedded in the tiny pores and leaves the dry skin not 
irritated but refreshed and ready for an application of 
nourishing Tissue Cream. 






A dry skin is a hungry skin 


A dry skin craves a liberal supply of an oily preparation — something 
that will make up for its. deficiency in natural oil. Tissue Cream has 
been compounded for. this Particular purpose and may be used not only 
at night for massage but at any time during the day that the skin feels 


dry and drawn, as after prolonged exposure to the air or a strenuous 
day of shopping. 


The dry skin especially needs a protecting coat of Marinello Powder. 
It instantly gives-your skin a soft, lovely appearance — should be applied 
after Foundation ‘Cream has 

























Other creams been rubbed in. Which helps 
for other skin 6 e powder to cling to the 
conditions Sg skin and doubles its value as a 


protecting agent. | 
There are seven Marinello Cred each one pre- 
poe by specialists te remedy just one. skin. condition. 
tudy your complexion in the mirror, then learn from the 
Chart just which Marinello Cream your skin needs. 


Persist in the treatment prescribed for your kind of 
skin and you willi be ed to see how soon you 
= uire the charm that every worhan yearns for — a skin fresh 
glowing with the exquisite texture of smoothest satin. 

| : Y Vccabead aia abat ok baie oot sates Hea: 


Package containing samples of Lettuce, Tissue and Foundation Creams, Marinello Pow- 
der, Nardy's Toilet W ater, Rouge Vanitab, Rose Jelly and a booklet on the care of the skin. 














Chart of 
Marinello 
Seven Creams 


Lettuce C roam for 
cleansing the in. 
Tissue C ream ‘fer rough, 











protection. iM 
Foundation Cream be- H . 

fore using powder g 
To supplement the action 
of the creamsaliways apply C tt,. 
Marinello powder before 
venturing out. 


| NEL od Beant inf. = 


for ery eed 


j 4 : eee y As tringent Cream for 

| MARINELLO CO,, Dept. P. 5. Mallers Building, Chicago, I Eee a 

366 Fifth Avenue, New York ne Crcagn f 

Z La Crosse, W. s - Ay Si Am d 
ee Motor Cream for skir ih? S;. v 
a 
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Zo remove skin blemishes use 
the successful Woodbury treat- 
ment described on this page 


O you know what makes a man or 
woman have an oily skin? A shiny 
nose? Blackheads? Skinblemishes? 

You ought to know these things! Unless 
you understand what is keeping your skin 
from having the fine texture and healthful 
coloring that nature intended, you cannot 
have the clear, soft skin you long for. 


Examine your skin carefully. Find out 
just what is the matter with it. Then, in the 
famous Woodbury booklet, “A Skin You 
Love to Touch,” study the causes of your 
troubles and learn the special Woodbury 
treatment that will correct the condition of 
your skin, and make it soft and clear. You 
will find this booklet wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

’ Your skin is changing every day. As old 
skin dies, new forms to take its place. The 
proper Woodbury treatment, persistently 


Blackheads 


heads. 
Woodbury treatment on this page 


ree ‘a mous skin treatments 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


em — 


You can rid your skin of black- 
Read about the famous 


used, will give your skin the smoothness 
and clearness you wish it to have. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
today and begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs. Woodbury’s is on sale every- 
where. A2sccake lastsa month or6 weeks. 

Sample cake of soap—booklet of famous 
treatments—samples of Woodbury Facial 
Powder—Facial Cream and Cold Cream 
sent to you for 15 cents. 

For 6 cents we will send you a trial size 
cake (enough for a week or ten days of any 
Woodbury special treatment) together with 
the booklet of treatments,“A Skin You 
Love to Touch.” Or for 15 cents we will 
send you the treatment booklet and sam- 
ples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial 
Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 

Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 509 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Fergens 
Co., Limited, 50Q Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


Skin blemishes—how to get rid of them 


i Fe 
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Oily skin 
and shiny nose 
How to correct them 
With warm water work 

up @ heavy lather of W ood- 


bury’s Facial Soap in your 
hands. Apply it to your 


face and rub it into the 


pores thoroughly — always 
with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Rinse with 
warm water, then with cold 
—the colder the better. If 
possible, rub your face for 
thirty seconds with a piece 
of ice. 

This treatment will make 
your skin fresher and clearer 
the first time you use it. 
Make it a nightly habit, and 
before long you will see a 
marked improvement. 


How to keep your skin free from them 

Apply hot cloths to the face until the skin is 
reddened. Then with a rough wash cloth, work 
up a heavy lather of Woodbury's Facial Soap 
and rub it into the pores thoroughly—always with 
an upward and outward motion. Rinse with clear, 
hot water, then with cold. If possible, rub your 
face for thirty seconds with @ lump of ice. 
Dry the skin carefully. 

To remove blackheads already formed, sub- 
stitute a flesh brush fcr the wash cloth in the 
treatment above. Then protect the fingers with 
a handkerchief and press out the blackheads. 


Just before retiring, wash in your usual way with warm water and 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap and then dry your face. Now dip the tips of 

your fingers in warm water and rub them on the cake of Woodbury’s 

untilthey are covered with a heavy cream-like lather. Cover each blemish 

with a thick coat of this soap cream and leave tt on for ten minutes. s be *S)4 Gar 

Then rinse very carefully with clear, hot water; then with cold. ‘> yo? J ae 
Use Woodbury’s regularly in your daily toilet. This will 

make your skin so firm and active that it will resist the frequent 

cause of blemishes and clear your skin. 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 


FF igen MONTGOMERY FLAGG has given the inlanders an opportunity to 
glimpse some famous Broadway beauties in his satirical series. A lovely 
Flagg heroine is Adrienne Doré, who will appear in a forthcoming comedy. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


ALLULAH came into prominence when she won a beauty contest. We do not 
wonder why. The famille Bankhead has two representatives m Washington ; 
her father is a congressman. She has been seen, in pictures, opposite Tom Moore. 











Alfred Cheney Johnston 


A GNES AYRES is a Chicago girl—born there, and educated at Chicago U. 
The old ‘‘I will’’ spirit spoke and Agnes served at Essanay for some time, 
Then she became a Vitagraph featurette. Best-known as an O. Henry heroine, 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


HE mighty brothers of drama, John and Lionel Barrymore, duplicated their 

the sombre Italian tragedy by Sem Benelli which Arthur Hopkins pro- 

lainy. John gave his first dramatic performance in pictures in ‘‘The Test of 
in a Famous Players Lasky - 
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dual success in ‘‘Peter Ibbetson’’ when they appeared together in ‘‘The Jest,”? 
duced in New York. John is the stripling hero; Lionel the black master of vil- 
Honor.’’ Lionel, long lost to the silversheet, will reappear in his original role 
production of ‘‘The Copperhead.’’ 
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Alired Cheney Johnston 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


HIS is reminiscent of June Caprice in her first motion picture, ‘Caprice of 


b 


the Mountains.’’ It calls to mind also “Oh, Boy!” in which exclamatory 
musical comedy, picturized by Albert Capellani, June returns to the screen. 





“ 
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Alfred Cheney Joluston 


LAINE is the flower of the Hammerstein line—granddaughter of Oscar, the 
impresario. She had done intermittent picture-work and then Selzmck 
signed her to become a permanent star. Coming soon in ‘‘Love or Fame?’’ 








Alised Cheney Johnston 


ARTHA MANSFIELD is one of the four leading women in *‘The Perfect 
Lover,’’ starring Eugene O’Brien. Miss Mansfield was a screen sou- 
brette in the Max Linder comedies and 1s a Follies and Midnight Frolic favorite. 
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Shakespeare Today Would Be 
a Photoplaywright 


HE great players and playmakers of tomorrow will interpret and write for the screen. 
This is not the blithering chirp of a bird up the movie tree, but a statement of artistic- 
economic fact which no one, not even Mr. Belasco or Mr. Hopkins, can successfully 
controvert. 


It is becoming increasingly difficult for good acting to reach the people. Theatrical plays are 
written and produced for New York City, yet at best only a few of New York's seven million, and 
a few other people in a few other cities, ever ‘see adequate representations of these plays. As the 
population of the United States increases in numbers and culture its comparative facilities for the 
enjoyment of high-class drama are steadily decreasing 


Less than ten percent of the American people have seen the most popular stage actor, David 
Warfield. Probably more than eighty percent have seen the image of Mary Pickford. The 
photoplay has done so much to kill the cheap show, and economic conditions so increasingly restrict 
the spoken play of worth that between these two the theatre as a living force is in danger of 
perishing from the earth. 


The photoplay’s highest success, in exact opposition to the theory of the theatre, lies in 
infinite duplication. The finest screen cast, the greatest production, may go wherever a milk-can 
may go. 


We dare to say that William Shakespeare would choose the photoplay, were he compelled to 
decide upon a medium of expression in 1919. He was a practical manager as well as a great 
artist, and he knew that the dramatist who plays upon the heart-strings of the world must create 
what the world best can see. 


Dramatists of today, awake to your great, grave new responsibilities! You have been told 
that “the screen needs you.” That is not true. The screen has prospered gloriously without you. 
It is the world that needs you! Under the sun and the lamps must come the creating and inter- 
preting geniuses of the new era—not to the extinction of the theatre, but to its glorification. 
The drama of words will not pass away. Rather, purged of that commericalism which is its 
necessity today, it may return to its classic place as a true art. 
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The bell-tower of San Luis, Rey de Francia, a Mission of architectural splendor, great spiritual power and 
vast wealth—at one time. It was established June 13, 1798, and lies some forty miles northeast of San Diego. 

















The Hidden 
Glory of 


California 


Photography by 
Putnam & Valentine 





HEY have been telling you, for years, that 

California’s locations are all “shot up,” 
“used out,” seen by motion picture fans over 
the world until they know every corner in Los 
Angeles and every hillside in Los Angeles 
county. There is some measure of truth in 
this, yet the Great Romance of California, her 
immeasurably potent reiic of history, and in- 
deed the most distinct contribution to an orig- 
inal architecture and novel civilization that 
North America has ever produced has never 
been filmed at all! The reference is to the 
great chain of Franciscan Missions, a link of 
stately old ivory and red joining San Diego 
Bay with the Golden Gate along the royal road, 
“El Camino Real.” These great religious-in- 





dustrial communities brought Christianity and 
civilization to the savage Western Coast when 
Washington and his veterans were fighting for 
the freedom of the East. “Mission” houses and 
“Mission” furniture ere known everywhere: 
here is where they first came from—and how 
many know that? 








Above, the campanile of Mis- 
sion San Gabriel, forty min- 
utes by automobile from the 
heart of the Los Angeles film 
colony. The gloriously his- 
toric edifice of which this 
bell-tower is a part was begun 
five years before the Declara- 
tion of Independence was 
signed in Philadelphia! 


Pala, one of the last of the 
Missions, near San Diego, 
was erected in 1816. Juni- 
pero Serra, the great Fran- 
ciscan leader of the mis- 
sionaries, did not found 
this mission —he died in 
1784—but he traveled on 
foot, a number of times, 
between San Diego and 
San Francisco Bay. 























Dustin Farnum, in “A Man’s Vight,” is probably the 
é I . 
first to make any real use of the Missions in photo- 


plays, although isolated glimpses of them have very 

occasionally been shown without identification. 

There has been some churchly objection to Mission 

filming, but this is passing away. The scene above 

was photographed in the courtya of San Juan 
Capistrano. 


At the left, the Mission San Buena Ven- 
tura, on the Coast vpetween Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Below, the stately 
cloister of Mission San Fernando, Rey 
d’Espagna, dedicated September 8, 1797. 
San Fernando is a near neighbor of 
Universal City, which, indeed, lies in 
San Fernando Valley. 















































Grand indeed are the traditions circling Carmel (Mission . ‘ , 

San Carlos Borromeo). Here was the home of the Here I adre Serra himself chanted the first 
“Father Presidentes” of all the Missions; here the Ar- Veni Creator, June 3d, 1770. ; lhe church in 
gonauts of Religion, in the fleet of Don Gaspar de Bist the Valley of Carmel is still a going con- 
Portola, glimpsed again the lost port of Monterey, dis- cern, spiritually and materially, one hundred 
covered by the great Spaniard, Don Sebastian Viscaino, S and forty-nine years after its founding. 


in 1603. 























Mission San Diego de Alcala was 
the first step in the civilization of 
the West. It was founded in 1769, 
and it is safe to say that without the 
work started on this spot California 
would never have been ready for 
American occupancy and might to- 
day be semi-barbarous as the heart 
of Mexico. Only this fachada of the 


grand old Mission remains. 
































Constance Binney is now a full-fledged star in “39 East.” And next year she is to be a film star as well as a planet of the 
stage. The above is a scene from her present Broadway vehicle. 
















Plymouth Rock 
Chicken 


Music, ankles, ingenues, literature, strawberry shortcake, 
Chopin, an afternoon in May—and Constance Binney. 





By JuLIAN JOHNSON 


AM,” she said, “a direct descendant of one of the ten thou-__ tress: a Binney, the elder of the two Binneys, almost-children, 

sand families that came over on the Mayflower.” who in a single year have swept clear up the ladder of favor in 

Her mouth was very serious, but her eyes were dancing. the biggest, busiest, hardest city in the world. And the engi- 

Her face was the face of the child of a Salem elder; the _ neer of this triumpa, the director of their attacks, the diplomat 

contained but tremendously potential loveliness that so intrigued _ of their treaties, the captainess of their industry, has been Con- 
Hawthorne and bedeviled John Alden. stance, of whom I write. . 

It was a festal afternoon in spring. The windows—the windows There was none of the usual histrionic flutter and camou- 
of an apartment in the east Fifties, in New York—were open, and flage shyness in this twenty-year-old interviewee. She was 
through them floated the scents of late May instead of the odors not pretending to be Se. while really being bored. 
of a city street. But the apartment it- ; She was not pretending to be bored, 
self was almost as inviting as the’ day Photography by White while really being complimented. Rather, 
outside. Through the long entryway she was receiving the envoy of a group 
from the elevators one passed to of her subjects—graciously, nat- 
this room, a homelike yet pre- urally, and without any thought 
eminently artistic enclosure to be other than herself. 
bathed in north light. A I sat down, and we talked 
Steinway grand, of usable about the nice weather, and 
appearance, and much the great new studio Mr. 
musical manuscript, Zukor is planning for 
sturdily maintained its Long Island, and the sen- 
sidelong hold on one of sational success of the 
the two windows, a long Barrymores in ‘‘The 
bench in front of its Jest,’—John Barrymore 
dental-ivory face. A cu- is her acting ideal, by the 
rious cabinet of dark way,—and the advan- 
wood backed the wall tages of biscuit dough in 
nearest the door. There making strawberry short- 
were several paintings, cake, and why were the 
signed, but none so in- new skirts so tight, any- 
teresting as a _ strange way? You can’t shoot 
fragment of framed can- a lot of cold-welded ques- 
vas from Persia—a study tions at an interesting 
of a lovely woman who, person; their talk about 
no doubt, has long been ordinary things is so 
one with Omar’s rose of much more interesting 
yesterday. On the open than any set of answers 
side of the room a wide, to any questionnaire. 
tapestried, doorless space But we didn’t talk 
led to a reposeful room long. The door at the 
as big, but so artfully end of that long vesti- 
disposed that it had the bule banged open as 
intimacy of an alcove. though a shell had hit 
And at the end of this, it, and the other Binney 
behind a broad _ table, exploded in behind a 
rose a solid mass of filled dark little street frock, 
book-shelves, a floor-to- a dark floppy hat, a dark 
ceiling compound, not of clinging fur, a dark 
“sets,” and fancy “edi- chatelaine-and-locket of 
tions,” but variegated jet. 
literature, rare books, “T got it!’’ she 
French authors, fascinat- cried. 
ing biographies of fasci- And dropped a “part” 
nating people, unabridged of more than forty 
editions of masters as “sides” in her grave sis- 
frank as they were abun- ter’s lap. 
dant. Faire, barely out of 

Yet nothing in this bi- school, manifestly _ still 
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jou house could be as She is a lovely thing facially and physically—in appearance an ingenue under Constance s chap- 
interesting, as vital, as of ingenues in the very flower of youth, plus, among other virtues, the eronage, and with a few 
poised, as its little mis- saving grace of a vast underlying fund of NewEngland common-sense. pictures recently chalked 
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up on her scroll of personal achievement, had won a leading 
role in a big autumn play. 

“Fritzi,” said Constance, 
head?” 

“Oh, it aches—and aches—and still aches!” 

“You for bed—yes, you can take your part with you— 
we'll excuse you—you must lie down until dinner-time, at 
least.” 

And Fritzi went to bed. And I think she stayed in bed 
until dinner-time, for I monopolized the front of the house 
until nearly that hour, and her bobbed head appeared not 
again. 

Fritzi and Faire? 

Faire is a nom-du-cinema. 
she answers in real life. 

Like the annals of the poor, Constance Binney’s record is 
short and simple. 

She was born in New York City, a score of years ago, less 
than three blocks from her own very smart apartment of to- 
day, where, with an ancient duenna who has watched over 
her from babyhood, she studies, plays, works, entertains and 
benevolently rules the turbulent and admiring junior, Fritzi 

As she says, she is a Mayflowerette. a genuine klymouth 
Rock chicken. 

Her family, New Yorkers for a 
reneration or two, brought their 
Massachusetts aristocracy and 
aloofness from things profes- 
sional along when they trekked 
from Back Bay, and I imagine 
there was more rigor than she 
admits in their objection to the 
stage career she so long contem- 
plated. She was educated, prima- 
rily, in a convent in Paris, and 
ifter that, was the disciple 
of a famous finishing 
school in Connecti- 
cut. Winthrop Ames 
saw her in ama- 
teur  theatri- 
cals, and 


“that’s wonderful—how's your 


Fritzi is the only calling-word 


She talks in pro- 
saic terms of 
**flat-feet”--does 
this dancing act- 
ress —of {lat-feet 
which she could 
only know of in- 
directly. A pose 
from one of her 
musical comedy 
appearances, 


gave her her 

chance to enter the 
profession, in his “Satur- 
day to Monday” company. 
Last year she was a dancer in 
“Oh, Lady, Lady!” both in 
New York and on tour, 

and is now a full-fledged 

star in “39 East.” Her 
picture career began in 
“Sporting Life.” and re- 
cently she supported 
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Pho.ograph 
by 
Charlotte 
Fa rchild 


A scene from one of her most 

conspicuous film appearances 

“Lhe Test of Honor,” with 
John Barrymore. 


John Barrymore in “The Test 
of Honor.” Next year she is 
to be a film star cs well as a 
planet of the stage. 
Short service indeed for one as 
widely known. It’s the old story 
of the sharp, sudden, different im- 
press of a real personality. 
Analyzing Constance Binney is not dif- 
licult as far as an analysis of her success 
goes: she is a lovely th'ng facially and phy- 
sically—in appearance an ingenue of ingenues 
in the very flower of youth—plus the poise of 
breeding and travel, the dignity and assurance of a very splen- 
did and thorough education, and the saving grace of a vast 
underlying fund of New England common-sense. 
Now I’m not raving about the girl. Exquisite and thrill- 
ing and very female, I grant you—but for the purposes 
of these columns she is only gr‘st in a miil whose prod- 
uct very often must be disillusion; end it is very nic2 
sometimes to be able to tell simp'e truths that soun:| 
like illusion. 
When Fritzi took her head to bed we moved into th2 
library. Constance had to!d me of her own father’s 
love of literature, of ker mother’s remarriage, and of 
her cecision thereupon to have a home of her own, 
for herself and her sis‘er. 
“These were your father’s books?” I asked, look- 
ing upon the very fine and varied collection 
“No. They’re mine. Every one of them. And 
will you please take one—any one—from every 
shelf, to see that they’ve been cut, and read?” 
Then we talked about dancine, and how young 
women neglect the great gifts of beauty and health 
until it is too late to save or sometimes even to 
mend them. We talked about dancing in its most 
prosaic terms: as a cure for indigestion, as a weisht- 
reducer, as a developer of insteps and a foe of that 
female bane, “flat-foot.” 
“You see,” explained this demure little dancing actress, 
“that there isn’t anything which will develop an instep like 
toe-dancing. For instance—” kicking off her tiny satin 
slipper she rose and stood on the very tips of her hard 
little muscle-ball toes as firmly and easily as a square- 
hoofed copper stands on asphalt—“I must be careful, 
now, not to overdevelop mine.” Her foot arched away 
from a finger-spannable ankle like a drawn bow. 
(Continued on page 130) 
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ILLIE BURKE, at Burkeley Crest. The old tree obligingly grew that way so that Billie 
B could have a rustic stairway to climb and a sheltered nook in which to rest and dream in 
vacation-time. She’s there right now. Keeping pace with the star’s earnings, her estate at 
Hastings-on-Hudson has added Italian gardens, Japanese Ae votggpdloes s earnings, her estate a 


the marble swimming pool in which this aphrodite of the stage enjoys her early-morning swim. 
Florenz and Patricia Burke-Ziegfeld are here, too—but on our side of the camera. 








Here 
The 


Although 
Bill Des- 
to keep his 
breaking. 
to interview 


So long as the world 
shall last, the good bye 
of the bride to the 
groom on the first 
morning he goes to his 
work will be the most 
tragic tableaux of all 
times. “I'll be home 
for dinner early,” he 
vowed. Wretch! He 
didn’t get home until— 
but read the story. 


ISTER Anne, 

Sister Anne, 

do you see 

anybody com- 
ing?” 

It reminded me of 
that. Likewise, it is 
very difficult to carry 
on a _ conversation 
with a person who 
bobs up every other 
second to lean over 
the balcony railing 
and gaze down the 
road with a Sister 
Anne expression. 

I was to dine with 
the Bill Desmonds. 
But Mrs. William 
Desmond being very 
much a bhride, and 
Mr. William  Des- 
mond being detained 
indefinitely at the 
Hampton studio be- 
cause they had hired 
an expensive aero- 
plane motor to blow 
feathers all over him, 
I was beginning to 
fear that food would 
remain unromantical- 

























Comes 
Groom! 





he missed dinner 
mond arrived in time 
bride’s heart from 
Say—did you ever try 
a brideandgroom? 
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ly beneath my young hostess’ notice. 

When Bill Desmond married little 
Mary Mclvor, one of the prettiest of 
the screen’s young leading women, 
they became almost if not quite the 
most interesting bride and groom in 










































Hollywood, for the time being. Some 
people said how did she get him and 
some people said how did he get her, 
but everybody seemed to approve. It 
would be difficult to do anything but 
approve of Bill and Mary—Bill be- 
ing Irish and having a smile and “a way wid him,” and Mary 
being eighteen and sweet as one of her own bridal roses. 

Before we go any further, and that I may in no way deceive 
you or lead you through these literary bypaths under false 
pretenses, let me state right now that I have seen multitudes 
of newlyweds, anywhere for an hour on up. But I have yet 
to see anyone quite so bride-and-groomy as the Desmonds. 
Therefore, if you don’t like moonlight, orange blossoms and 
cream puffs, figuratively speaking, you’d better quit right now 
and turn over to the editorial page where you'll find something 
to improve your mind. Because the rest of this is going to 
be about as sensible as those satin, French-heeled bed-room 
slippers that won’t stay on. 

To resume action, we continued to wait. I became hungrier 
and more hungry as odors drifted in from the kitchen of the 
adorable flat, and Mary McIvor Desmond became paler and 
paler. In her big blue eyes I could see mirrored pictures 
of bill scattered all over the landscape by a careless automobile. 
But at last we went into the cunning little dining room, with its 
wicker furniture and Cecil Brunner roses. 

“We've been married almost two months” said the bride, with 
one of her best smiles. “And I just can’t understand how any- 
body can be happy who isn’t married to my Bill!” (Of course 
she meant it! Have you forgotten the follies of your 
own mad youth?) 

“He’s so sweet and good and dear and handsome 
and we have such fun. We never either one of us had 
such a good time before. Billy had such a serious 
life’ (one never contradicts a newly-wedded wife 
especially when she’s speaking of her husband’s charac- 
ter, but it occurred to me that while Bill has undoubted- 
ly had a serious life it has mercifully been kept from 
him) “and he actually didn’t know how to play 
at all. Why, I had to teach him all my games— 
and everything. My grandmamma said she had 
hoped Billy would make me grown-up and serious 
but instead I’d made him young and _ foolish. 
Isn’t that nice? Anybody can be serious. 


The above is a scene from one of their joint-pictures, 


















In the Triangle days Mary Melvor was her husband's leading lady for a while. 


“The Sudden Gentleman.” 


‘Now when he comes home, he rings the bell and when I 
appear he says ‘Is Mrs. Desmond at home?’ I say, ‘Lf am Mrs. 
Desmond,’ ‘Mrs. William Desmond, only recently married to the 
moving picture actor?’ I say ‘Yes.’ And he says, ‘Well, I’m a 
detective from the Pinkerton Agency and I’ve called to find out 
the exact state of your affection for your husband.’ Oh, we can 
go on like that for the longest time. 

“But I never make him play he’s happy when he isn’t. I 
think so many wives make a great mistake by always forcing 
their husbands to be bright and cheerful. Now there are lots 
of times when a man wants to be quiet and not talk, and yet 
a woman will insist on chattering and feels it’s a reflection on 
her if he doesn’t begin to sparkle like a diamond necklace. 

“T am still working in the pictures—I’m playing leads in 
Billy Parsons’ comedies, you know—for two reasons. I have 
my mother and my grandmamma to take care of, and I like 
to do it myself, though my Billy wou!d love to do it. But 
mother’s the sensible kind that says the less strain you put on 
a husband the longer he wears and goodness knows supporiing 
a wife’s family is a bit of a strain. Also, I believe it’s a good 
(Continued on 

page 130) 
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CHAPTER I—Cast Adrift 


OOD Lord, mother, I forgot all about it. I’m awfully 
sorry,” said Bob Gilmore sincerely into the telephone. 

“T’ll be right home.” 
He hurried back into the living room of the Athletic 
Club, where, as was usual whenever he was about the place. he 
hac been the center of a group of men all evening, and where 
he had been visiting especially with his particular pal Fred 
Hargreaves of New York, who was just in town for a couple of 

days. 

“Got to go, boys,” he called. “It seems to be my birthday. 
Mother remembered it, of course. She’s giving a party in my 
honor. I’m disgracing the family to the limit this very minute. 

“T’ll meet you tomorrow morning,” he added to Hargreaves. 

Bob Gilmore’s friends watched him swing out of the room 
with regret. There was always a good time when he was about. 
He was a powerful, clean-cut young fellow, full of fun and 
energy, who played the game of life as he played all games— 
squarely and with a keen zest and fine sportsmanship. He was 
the most popular athlete in Washington. He was a man’s man, 
for whom women yearned, but yearned in vain. 

Bob ran lightly down the steps of the club, greeted his 
incoming friends with jovial slaps and friendly punches, after 
the usual fashion of good natured young men of the vigorous 
type, sprang into his racer, and sped away. 

Five minutes later his car leaped up the Gilmore driveway, 
and came to an abrupt halt outside a window in a cloud of 
smoke. Bob played leap frog with the driving wheel and 
landed softly through the window into the hall. 

He was on his way to dress unobserved, when the confidential 
tones of two men guests behind the portieres arrested him. 

“Such a frump of a woman for a man like John Gilmore,” 
one sneered. The other agreed. 

Bob peered around the corner at them. 
as cheap business venturers with his father. 

He had always felt a most unfilial distrust of the selfish, ugly- 
jawed, shifty-eyed man who was his father. He despised his 
father’s friends. But he loved his mother more dearly than life. 

Anger overpowered discretion. Before the men knew what 
was happening, they were being terrifically shaken and their 
noses painfully and unmistakably twisted. 

“Kindly don’t repeat that,’ Bob Gilmore said calmly. 
Gilmore is my mother.” 

The offending gentlemen offered battle, though for Bob the 
nose-twisting and the shaking would have satisfied his desire 
for violence. Others joined in, not knowing the cause. Soon 
the hall was a mass of kicking, biting, grappling men, with the 
head of Bob Gilmore always towering about them, and his 
iron fists darting like forked lightning hither and yon. 

It was a frightful scene to have precipitated on a sedate and 
proper party. John Gilmore and Martha, his wife, rushed from 
the drawing room to see their son land a blow which sent their 
most distinguished guest reeling against the staircase. They 
interposed their bodies between the fighting men. 

“They insulted mother,’ Bob offered in explanation, indicat- 
ing the men who had brought this disgraceful situation about. 

These two walked away with an air of outraged innocence. 
Those who had joined in without cause started sheepishly for 
the stairs. Soon the house was empty of guests, and Bob Gil- 
more and his father stood facing each other in the library. 

“You're a liar,” snarled John Gilmore between white lips. 
“Those men didn’t insult your mother. You're drunk. You've 
disgraced us for the last time. I’m through with you. Get 
out of my house.” 

Because he knew he dared, the older man folded a news- 
paper and slapped it across his son’s bloodless face. 

“You cad—you low down—” Bob Gilmore fought for self- 
control. Every muscle in his well-trained body strained 
towards the contemptible man before him, yet he did not 
move. His mother’s arms were about his shoulders. Her tear- 
filled eyes plead with him to remember her. And because Bob 
loved his mother more than life, he turned, as John Gilmore 
knew he would, and left the room 

Martha Gilmore sank lifelessly into her chair as though the 
one cord that bound her to life had been snapped. Her head 
bowed forward in pitiful suffering over the library table. 

A piercing ring of the bell shattered the heavy silence. 

Bob, entering the library by a rear way after having packed 
his belongings, to say farewell to his mother, heard an an- 
guished cry from the hall. He stepped to the door. Three 
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He recognized them 


“Mrs. 
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“Those men didn’t 


“You're a liar!” snarled John Gilmore. 


men confronted John Gilmore. One of them was the cashier 
of the bank where the Gilmores did business. One of them, 
evidently a detective, had handcuffs ready. Martha Gilmore 
had thrown her body across the frame of her husband as if 
to save him from a blow. 

“Come on. Henry Rowland never signed that check you 
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insult your mother. You're drunk! I’m through with you!” 


cashed. We've got you, you scalawag,” said the detective rudely 
throwing Mrs. Gilmore aside. 

Bob drew back into the library. Henry Rowland—a check— 
it must be the check he had taken to the bank to cash for his 
father the day before—the money was in the safe now— 

Bob turned to the safe and opened it. He drew out the pile 


of bills he had put there yesterday. 
moment. Again the anguished cry from the hall!—Then 
sobbing! His mother—his poor mother—he must save her all 
he could, she had already had too much to bear—! Bob turned 
and walked into the hall. 

“I forged the check,” he said quietly coming forward. 
“Here is the money.” 

The cashier remembered that it was indeed Bob who had 
cashed the check. The detectives seemed satisfied. The fear 
that had turned the craven countenance of John Gilmore ashy 
white now left him. He became again arrogant and cruel. His 
eves narrowed to triumphant slits, and he pulled his wife away 
from the bosom of her son where she had thrown herself in 
overwhelming sorrow. 

lf Bob Gilmore was now to meet the law, he was not going 
to meet it lying down. H_’s docility deceived the detectives. 
They were not prepared for the tiger that sprang on them 
suddenly, hurtled them into corners, leaped through the door 
while they collected their addied senses, and was gone in their 
own automobile. 

The next morning Bob Cilmore met Fred Hargreaves as they 
had panned. 

“IT want you to know that what the papers say about me 
this morning isn’t true,” Bob told his friend. ‘“There’s a reason 
why I cant tell you all about it now. I will later on. In the 

neantime, I want you to take these papers home and put them 
in your safe for me.” Bob handed over a bundle of securities. 

“That’s all I've got in the world,” he said. 

They shook hands and parted. 

That afternoon John Gilmore was at one of his usuai 
sessions of extorting money from his wife. Her private fortune 
was rapidly diminished under his unscrupulous houndings. 

“If you don’t sign,” he leered threateningly, “Ill put every 
detective in town on his trail. Now you can pay for what 
I’ve suffered all these years for sake of that nameless brat. If 
you'd had a son of your own—.” 

He was silenced by fingers of steel upon his throat. His 
taunting face mottled over. His head was forced slowly around 
in that unyielding vise and his bulging eyes met the biting 
scorn of Bob Gilmore's gaze. 

‘“Bob—my little Beb—you've heard,’ sobbed Martha Gil- 
more, forgetting the danger of capture that Bob had submitted 
himself to in coming there, forgetting all else but that he had 
just heard that which she had hoped he never would know. 

“IT couldn't have loved you more if you’d been my own.” 

She came to him. Her gentleness calmed him, as it aiways 
did, and he released his hold on the older man. 

While Martha Gilmore went to fetch the little things that 
Bob had worn when they had brought him from the asylum so 
many years ago, the grown Bob faced John Gilmore. 

“You miserable wretch,” ke said, coming close, ‘“‘you sit 
down and write what I tell you. Ill have your signature to 
prove that you forged that check, and if you ever force money 
from mother again—she always will be ‘mother’ to me—I’ll 
turn it over to some one who'll be g'ad to get it.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore had never known Bob’s real name. 
The only possible clue to his identity they possessed was a 
curious ring with a jace top carven in a queer oriental design, 
which had been sewn in his baby dress. Under the removable 
top, was a seal of a star and crescent design. On the inside 
of the ring was the inscription “MOR.” It had been the Gil- 
mores’ belief that Bob’s father was a rich New Yorker whose 
surname began with the letters Mor. 

While Bob and Martha Gilmore talked together and handled 
the delicately-textured garments, fragile links that bound the 
young man with some unknown past, John Gilmore crept to the 
telephone. 

“Bob's here,” he whispered. “Come and get him.” 

“It’s the police,” he chort!ed malignantly, when the remainder 
of the household was startled by commanding appeals of the 
bell. 

“Fool,” snapped Bob, shaking him, “Don’t you know I've got 
your confession?” 


He stood puzzled for a 


In New York City dwelt one Henry Morgan and his daughter, 
Nell. 

To all outward intents and purposes Morgan was a fashion- 
able jeweler and a social power. Nell was just out of finishing 
school. She was a small, softly-moulded creature with fresh, 
vivid coloring, and eyes as blue as the fringed-gentian. She 
was supposed to be a debutante, but under her crown of pure 
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spun gold was a mind too alert to submit itself to a stupid 
social regime. She had ideas about the place of woman in 
the world of affairs, which somewhat amused, though it did 
not entireiy please, her father. She gave her hours up to 
charity and philanthropic expeditions into the slums. 

Morgan’s affection for his daughter was the one honest 
emotion of his life. Aside from that, his entire position of 
prestige in business and society was built on hypocrisy. Un- 
suspected by the members of his social and business sets, scores 
of whom he victimized, he was the brains of a body of thieves 
whose fearless fingers reached out through devious and mys- 
terious ways to deeds of violence and crookedness after the fall 
of night. They called themselves the “White Circle Gang.” 
“Spil:e” Gavin was Morgan’s right hand man. 

It so pleased Fate that Bob Gilmore, in escaping again his 
foster Father’s house and the arm of the law by a risky flight 
on motorcyc'e while the bullets of the pursuing officers clipped 
the air about him, should swing from his vehicle cf escape 
into a moving box car occupied by a part of Morgan’s men. 
There were a dozen of the worst of the lot, “Spike” leading, 
bent on dynamiting the express car safe. 

The crooks resented Bob’s uninvited presence. His watch 
chain and tie pin and other evidences of affluence awoke cun- 
ning greed among them. They sprang at him all at once. 

Bob threw them off as they came, his long davs on the 
Athletic Club mat giving him advantage over the crude and 
unorganized affronts of superior numbers. They went hurling 
in all directions. Some of them lay doubled up on the floor 
Others came back at him with cut faces and bleeding knuckles. 
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Gradually, under their continual pummeling, Bob was forced 
to the wall. He redoubled his blows. They were telling on 
the men, when he went down silent under the butt of a gun 
concealed in the hairy fist of “Spike.” 

Fortunately Bob had slipped John Gilmore’s confession and 
his ring into his money belt. The bandits quickly stripped him 
of coat, vest and apparent valuables. In the fight that ensued 
for possession of his belongings, the crook called “Shorty”— 
having succeeded in donning vest and coat—was shoved out of 
the car door. A few hours later he was found dead beside 
the tracks. 

“Spike’s’” men flung themselves at Bob with even greater 
vigor when they discovered he had regained consciousness. 
They edged him to the door. Time after time they bent him 
back till on'y his legs were in the car, his body balanced rigidly 
backwards at a dangerous angle. Training saved him here. 
But superior training cou!d not hold out forever. At length 
the thieves knocked his feet out from under him and he tumbled 
in a senseless heap on the adjoining track. 

Bob was startled out of his stunned condition by the sound 
of a train grinding down the tracks. He looked about him. 
A south-bound express came whirling round the bend not 
thirty feet away. He tried to spring up, but his right foot was 
caught, binding him to the rails. 

The engineer threw on the 
leaped in respc-se, and the 
whole train quivered. But it 
was too late. The engineer 
closed his eves as the wheels 


brakes. 


The lunging engine 


Bob was forced to the 
wall. He redoubled his 
blows. They were telling 
on the men, who went 
hurtling in all directions. 














closed over the spot where Bob had lain. When the huge 
drive wheels were silent he jumped from the cab and ran 
to the front, shuddering already in anticipation of what he 
should find. 

A debonair young man without coat, vest or hat greeted him 
from the cowcatcher. A last powerful twist had wrenched his 
foot free. Bob had thrown himself up from the rails just as 
the towering engine plunged upon him. He had secured a hold 
on the iron rod above the cowcatcher and was saved from 
ceath. 

Bob cut off through the fields to avoid embarrassing questions, 
and the train rolled on. Nearby he encountered a ragged 
scarecrow. The torn coat and battered hat reminded him 
of his own dilapidated condition, rent and disheveled as his 
clothes were from the excitement of the past twenty-four hours. 
Apologizing profusely, he removed the clothes from the broom 
stick form and put them on himself. Then he returned to 
the tracks to await another freight. 


Bob Gilmore had never felt so much alone in his life as 
he did the next morning when he sat down to a light break- 
fast at a lunch wagon in the slums, not far from the railroad 
yards where he had slipped in, unheralded, to New York. 

The question “Who am I?” troubled his thoughts. His 
entire world was upset. 

There was a certain adventure in having it upset, of course. 
But there was humiliation in knowing that he had lived so 


long on the charity—for so it seemed to Bob—of a man he 


despised as he did John Gilmore. 


He was nothing more just then than any of the broken bits :4 
of human driftwood who sat beside him, whining because their |: 


portions were too small, or slacking up their coffee with dis- 
gusting noises. His clothes were just as bad as theirs. He 
had no home. He had not the vaguest memory of his own 
mother. He had not even money—as he found to his surprise 
when he came to pay the bill. 

In the midst of his altercations with the exacting lunch-cart 
owner, who was not disposed to extend him credit, Bob heard 
screams from across the street. Scuttling the belligerant lunch- 
man out of the way with an effective though harmless blow, 
he rushed over the way. 

A very attractive young woman, gowned expensively after 
the mode, was having difficulty with a rowdy who was trying 
to prevent her from entering her automobile. The wretched 
tenement woman whom she had come to help stood frightened 
and helpless against the door sill. There was no policeman in sight. 

Bob flung the creature aside. His interference, however, was 
only a signal to other sodden loungers about the streets. They 
shambled to the support of their cronie. The outraged lunch 
wagoner joined them. Bob found himself surrounded. He 
leaped to them violently. They cried and spat and cursed as 
he whipped them about, and called to their comrades to “pitch 
in.” If it had not been for the tardy arrival of a policeman, 
the row might have ended disastrously for both Bob and the girl. 

As it was, the policeman forced off the rowdies, and laughed 
at the gesticulating lunchdealer. 

Bob promised the fellow that he would pay him some day 
when he could. Then he turned to help the girl into her car. 
He asked permission to escort her out of danger. She invited 
him into the seat beside her, and they drove away. 

Now, this was not the first time that Bob Gilmore had 
found himself beside a pretty girl. Nor was it the first time 
that Nell Morgan, daughter of Henry Morgan, secret head of 
the “White Circle Gang” of crooks, had ever driven a hand- 
some man through the streets. 

But whether or not it was the character 
of the circumstances under which they 
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Bob had drawn himself up from the rails just as the towering en- 
gine plunged upon him. He had secured a hold on the iron rod 
above the cowcatcher, and was thus saved from death. 


ily long route, looking at Bob frequently out of puzzled blue 
eyes, as if to divine the secret of so handsome and apparently 
well bred a young man in such tattered and nondescript 
clothes. 

His well-set-up form, his carefully kept hands, his cultivated 
voice which she caught only in snatches interested her madden- 
ingly. She never had seen a man in her own set that she 
felt so instinctively drawn towards. Yet—had she no pride? 
She was working among the poor and needy of the slums to do 
good, not to become intrigued by a passing poor young man who 
awakened her sentiment. 

At length Bob reminded her that they had left the zone in 
which she might find danger lurking. It piqued her that he 
should have noticed it before she did. She stopped, and as 
he closed the door, she offered him money for his aid. 

Immediately afterwards she was sorry 
for what she had done. Bob lifted his 


had met, or something deeper and more 
subtle than that, they each were very 
keenly conscious of the other as the neat 
runabout threaded its way through the 
crowded streets. 

There were many reasons why Bob 
Gilmore did not wish to become interested 
in any young lady just then. There were 
many reasons why it would be necessary 
for him to keep his identity to himself. 
He pulled his shabby hat down farther 
over his eyes, and answered the girl’s 
questions with monosyllables. 

She drove slowly and by an unnecessar- 
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the motion picture serial by James 
W. Horne and Kenneth B. Clarke, as 
produced by Universal with the follow- 
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eyes from the ground and looked straight 
into hers. 

“Thank you,” he said simply, shaking 
his head. “You are very kind.” 

For some mysterious reason she felt 
particularly uncomfortable. All her rules 
and regulations for the treatment of slum 
subjects failed her. Her gentian-blue eyes 
dropped in confusion and she fumbled 
with her brakes to hide her embarrassment. 

“Thank you for what you have done,” 
she said at length. “I hope—,” she added 
rather lamely,—‘“I hope that I shall meet 
you again some time.” 

(Continued on page 131) 


At the right, you can at last see why they 
chased Eliza Prevost across the ice. Who 
wouldn't? In the center, Uncle Tom Turpin 
is about to suffer heavily at the hands and 
blacksnake of Legree Conklin. At the 
bottom we notice, among other things, that 
Teddy, noblest roamer of them all, is now 
impersonating a pack of bleed-hounds. 
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Turpinizing 
Uncle Tom 


VERYTHING’S a guffaw that comes to the grist-mill of 

Eddie Cline, the Sennett director. After paraphrasing “East 
Lynne,” with its muzzle-loading, flint-lock sentimentalities, he 
naturally turned to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which has diverted 
more Americans than any other play, not even excepting “Ben 
Hur.” He put in everything that goes with the “Tom show” 
of the last two decades in rural discricts—the grand free street- 
parade where everybody doubles in brass, the “living pictures,” 
and the concert. Although he scarcely foilowed the literal out- 
lines of Mrs. Stowe’s quite well-known narrative, he used its 
big situations as the abutments for his comicalities, and, in the 
language of vaudeville, turned gravity into “gravy.” 











Fat Boy, (Ring Bearer) 
—Tisht Pants— 
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Unfortunately, the lovely red velvet trou- 
sers Dave Butler wore at that wedding, 
long ago, wouldn’t stretch. And so— 








S a London reporter would say in describing the 
capture of the Kaiser or the sinking of the gran.| 
fleet-—‘‘an untoward occurrence” marked or 
marred the solemnity of a stately wedding in 

San Francisco, twenty years ago. 

It had been a very carefully planned affair with 
all the ceremony that in those days placed San Fran- 
cisco in the front ranks of the romantic cities of the 
world. It was a church wedding and one of San 
Francisco’s most beautiful girls was to be married 
to a man who now occupies a position as one of 
the country’s greatest theatrical producers. 

Enter our hero— 

Three years of age and very serious, two words 
described him fully from head to toe—fat boy. 

Some Eastern relatives had sent him his first 
pair of pants from New York. They were com- 
posed of red velvet and had been purchased along 
the lines of the rather slender and spiritual three 
year olds of the metropolis. They arrived a few 

minutes before the wedding and our hero’s little 
dress was hurriedly changed and the red pants 
rushed on him. He had been placed in the door- 
way of the ante room. 

‘His name was and is David Butler and on that 
warm beautiful day he had been named as the 
ring bearer. 

There you have a situation upon which to base 
a great drama—fat boy, (ring bearer)—and tigh: 

pants! The wedding procession wandered down 

the aisle as most processions do after they get 
started. Everyone approached the altar. 

That is, everyone but the ring bearer. He 
remained in the doorway just where he had 
been placed. It was his first public appear- 
ance. He realized that he was making a 
mess of it, but the day was warm and the 
red velvet snuggled closer and closer to this 
plump little three year old and he could not 
move a foot. Signals reached him, urging 
him to bring forth the ring but like the boy 

on the burning deck, whence all but him had 
fled, little David stood pat. 

Finally his father marched back and lifting 

the ring bearer, bore him carefully down 
the aisle and deposited him where he 
could do the most good and the wed- 
ding resumed where it had left off. 

Dave Butler is now twenty-four years 
old and is rapidly becoming a very in- 
teresting figure in motion pictures. 
Physically he is the biggest thing in 
pictures. He is built like a Broad- 
way crossing cop and has the smile of 

a soubrette. 

If it had been this David who 

met the well known heavy- 
weight Goliath, there would 
have been no stone throw- 
ing episode to record. Go- 
liath would have gotten a 
wollop on the nose. 

Dave first appeared on the 
stage in boy parts. He was 
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Dave Butler is twenty- 
four years old and phys- 
ically the biggest thing 
in pictures. 
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nine years old when he was featured with Bert Lytell and Then one morning, Dave’s voice broke and his salary 
Louis Bennison and Herbert Kelcey and Effie Shannon in stopped. He tried going to school—a military academy—and 
such plays as “The Pit,” “Sherlock Holmes” and others. Then became one of the most active young giants of San Fran- 
he co-starred with his famous father, Fred J. Butler in “Shore cisco. Then his father sent him to the University. When 
Acres.” Dave found he had to study (Concluded on page 113) 


BOVE is shown a tense moment in the finals of the jacks tournament at the Griffith studio. «All comers 

have been eliminated in the preliminaries. Lillian Gish was disposed of in the third round and now 
Dorothy and Dave Butler are battling desperately for the final honors, with Dave's gun trying to intimidate 
her. See the concluding episodes at the Hoozit theatre next week. 


















Peculiarities 


CHARLES McMurpy 


ILLIAM HART’S 

hair grows so rap- 

idly that he is obliged to 
get it cut every month. 





T is said that “Fatty” 
Arbuckle never gets 
into bed without first tak- 
ing off all his clothes and 
donning his robe de nuit. 








T isnot generally known 

that Douglas Fair- 

banks once believed in 
Santa Claus. 





RYANT WASH- 

BURN never ties 

his necktie without first 
putting on his collar. 








ARRY CAREY be- 

lieves that it is bad 
luck to strike a police- 
man. 








“AQMILING” BILL 
PARSONS never 
wears his hat when in 


bed. 








HARLES RAY is 

very fond of food, 
and seldom sits down to 
a meal without some of 
it on the table. 





AZIMOVA tires easi- 

ly, and after ten or 
twelve hours’ work in 
front of the camera she 
is obliged to stop and 
rest. 








ORMA Talmadge 
always eats break- 
fast soon after arising. 








& ILLIAN GISH sel- 
; dom sleeps more 
than eight or nine hours 
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HARLIE CHAPLIN 
has an intense aver- <8 
sion for snakes, and dis- ae 


likes to handle them. Arn” 









O delicate are David 

Wark Griffith’s mu- 
sical sensibilities that he 
is unpleasantly affected 
by the sound of a rusty 
saw being filed. 








EORGE M. COHAN always brushes his teeth upon arising, using a 


brush made especially for that purpose. 


AM writing these lines, in the early days of July, in the 
middle of a great religious gathering, in the middle of 
America, representing all parts of America. And, for that 
matter, all parts of the world. 

Religious festivities, as you know, are of two natures: the 
formal, dignified, splendid if somewhat cold worsmp of God 
in the grand manner of the cuitural ages; and the primitive, 
emotional appeals to heart and senses. ‘Thus we might have 
set opposite to each other the Catholic Church and the Sal- 
vation Army, or the Episcopalian and the “Holy Roller,’ or 
the Emerson Universalist and the African Baptist. 

But my setting resembles nothing great or small, elegant or 
inelegant, passionate of dispassionaic, that has ever been seen 
in Christian worship. 

At my back is a huge, tented motion-picture show—not a 
gliding series of religious thoughts, but a real show of com- 
mercial film in comedy, drama, travel and news that sufiers 
five complete rotations a day. In front of me is a huge 
East Indian Pageant, with four hundred living actors. Di- 
rectly below my windows winds a quaint Korean wedding pro- 
cession. At my door two camels, with Bedouin drivers, wait 
for passengers. High above, I hear the crashing roar of an 
army airplane, going round and round. At a little distance, 
from a grove, comes the sonority of a trombone choir—fity 
sliding brasses. Far to the right are two more motion picture 
shows; far to the left, two more. In the huge auditorium yon- 
der ex-President Taft is speaking. In these buildings before 
you inhabitants of all the islands of the sea are to be seen in 
living pictographs of their lives at home. From that clump 
of trees come the outcries and laughter of children, and the 
creak of a merry-go-round and the flash of lightning cars 
upon a “Ferris” wheel. That great open space, now unten- 
anted, is a nightly arena for the seating of 75,000 people, and 
the thing rising into the sky with its prodigious bridge-like 
backing and bracing is the mightiest picture-screen ever con- 
ceived—a screen upon which stalk men vaster than twenty 
Goliaths. And all around us are piciures, pictures, pictures, 
pictures; some of them painted, some of them modeled, some 
of them filmed, some of them done by living images. But the 
picture is the prevailing note, the motive, the master-key, the 
tone of this great whole. 

This is a kaleidoscope of the world. 

It is the first centenary celebration of the Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and the scene is the State Fair 


Ground at Columbus, the executive city of the inland common- 
wealth, Ohio. 

As I have indicated, this is on record as the unique affair 
among all recorded religious gatherings. 

And who made it so? 

Dr. S. Earl Taylor, General Secretary of the Methodist Mis- 
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sions. Dr. Christian F. Reisner, pastor of Grace Methodist 
Church at 1o4th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
City; Dr. C. C. Marshall, pastor of St. James Methodist 
Church at Madison Avenue and 126th Street, New York City— 
and other men of a common purpose and the same belief. 

And what is it that has marked these men, now, among the 
thousands of clergymen in their denomination? 

An invincible, unshakable conviction that The Motion Picture 
has dawned upon the Twentieth Century not to be a time- 
killer, a trifling amusement, a scientific toy, but the Universal 
Ruler of Hearts, the Arbitér of Conscience, the great Bringer 
of Brotherhood, the Promulgator of Friendship and Under- 
standing, the International Diplomat of Christian Peace. 

This great Centenary Celebration is in fact nothing but a 
Moving Picture, since for the first time all the sectarian means 
of evangelism have been cast to the winds. Don’t tell them 
about it, they argue; let them see it. Don’t write out rhetor- 
ical descriptions of what has been; show in real life what is 
doing. 

Scheduled to last between June twenty-third and the thir- 


This great open space is a nightly arena, seating 75,000 
people, and the thing rising into the sky with its pro- 
digious bridge-like backing and bracing is the mightiest 
picture-screen ever conceived—a screen upon which 
stalk men vaster than twenty Goliaths. The screen 
measures 136 feet high by 146 wide. 


teenth of July, this international churchly pageant is a con- 
tinuous optic review. Griffith has been here, profoundly im- 
pressed and profoundly impressing. Zukor, Brady, Irwin, 
Hesse, Powers—these are scheduled to appear next week, and 
have already placed their room-reservations in over-crowded 
Columbus’ chief hotel. As I said, this is one of the first days 
of July, magazine press-dates are inviolate, and the whole of 
the great convention program will have been made history 
before these lines reach PHOTOPLAY’s readers. 

Let me tell you something about Taylor, the Centenary’s 
Director-General. He is easily the most aggressive, business- 
like force in Methodism over the world. And he is the most 
fiery and uncompromising champion of the Motion Picture in 
all Christendom. It is his dream to see every church in the 
land not only equipped with a motion picture machine, but an 
intelligent, up-to-date factor in the regular movie’s distribu- 
tion and presentation. ‘ 

First of all, Taylor, despite his theological training and de- 
gree, is not and never has been a preacher. He is a big, vital 
man of affairs in the early years of maturity. He was born 
in Iowa—raised in Iowa. When he went to college he became 











Be Light! 


International Methodism, congregated in 
Ohio, takes the greatest religious step of the 
Twentieth Century in its adoption of the 
Motion Picture as a civilizer and evangel. 


























Athletic Instructor. He began his work in uphill fashion, and, 
for his first effort, raised only a few hundreds of dollars—con- 
siderably less than a thousand—to carry on Christianity by 
new and untried methods. How he has succeeded in putting 
his methods over with other people is illustrated by the fact 
that the Centenary fund—this fund of to-day, of which the 
Columbus pictorial exposition is the sign-visible—totals more 
than $162,000,000! When—but let’s let him tell it: 

“I became a man with a hobby, and then I realized that one 
hobby is dangerous. It makes a mana crank. I got other hob- 
bies. My first was prehistoric implements; I acquired a col- 
lection varying from the primitive tools of the Algonquin and 
Iroquois to the demoniac knives with which the Aztec priests 
of sacrifice cut the hearts from their living victims. Then I 
specialized, in my trips around the world, in flowers and trees. 
I learned the flora of different countries, and where the best 
peaches, plums, cherries, and apples were to be found, and how 
fruits of other lands could be best adapted to ours, and ours 
to theirs. My third hobby—and I guess this will be my last, 
for it is certainly my biggest—was the camera. First I studied 
plates, and the problems of different emulsions and coatings 
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Bm. S. EARL 

TAYLOR is 
General Secretary 
of the Methodist 
Missions, and the 
Centenary’s Direc- 
tor-General. He has 
never beenapreach- 
er but is a vital man 
of Methodism’s busi- 
ness affairs. He is in 
the early years of 
maturity. His hob- 
bies have chiefly in- 
cluded _ prehistoric 
implements, the 
camera, color pho- 
tography,and Meth- 

odism. 


according to the theories of photographers in Germany, France 
and the United States. Then I dabbled in color photography. 
Then I took up the telefoto lens and the problem of perspec- 
tive. I photographed in telefoto fashion everything from 
jungle animals to the moon. Then I studied the coloring of 
photographs and slides for lectures—Japanese paintings in oil, 
and anilines in England. It was still photography which led 
me directly into motion photography, the greatest scientific 
and informing gift of the present day.” 

Let me interpolate here, to tell of Dr. Taylor’s remarkable 
feats in slides and transparencies for lectures on travel and in 
science. He began by drawing the shades of his office and 
working his colors in the wash-basin over an incandescent bulb. 
To-day his own library of science and travel—much of which 
he brought to Columbus—contains more than 70,000 slides. 

The church picture organization, under his direction, 
is headed by Professor Warner ot Columbia, has upon 
its palette eighty colors, and is producing 600 slices 
a day. Dr. Taylor himself invented the panorama slide. 

And what is Dr. Taylor’s consummate wish for the 
motion picture in his church—to promote sectarianism, 
to win “members,” to establish a hidebound 
orthodoxy and promulgate the tenets of a 
creed? 

Listen to him again for a moment—his voice 
rang with earnestness as he uttered these 
words: 

“Tt is within the province of America’s church 
organizations to save America from her greatest 
weaknesses. One of these is the tendency to 
forget real home life, to crowd into narrow 
space, layer upon layer, in the cities. 

‘As I said, I want to see the day when every 









R. CHRISTIAN 

F. REISNER, 
pastor of the Grace 
Methodist Church 
in New York City, 
has been using 
motion pictures in 
his church for five 
years. Beginning 
with Kalem’s “From 
the Manger to the 
Cross,” he is now 
using the regular 
films of every man- 
ufacturer, carefully 
selected, of course. 
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church will have its motion picture machine—and when the 
church, because it is non-commercial in its essence, will be the 
real community center,‘ showing the people, once more, how 
to live. 

“We have forgotten so many things in this country in our 
rush to material success! I would like to show every American 
rural community how community life in rural England is car- 
ried on. I want to show an England of homes, where, indeed, 
there is progress, but where there is also some leisure and 
artistic repose and genuine home atmosphere. 

“Again, what do we know of home decoration? In taste 
the Japanese beats us hands down. The motion picture 
must show the actual process of making an humble home, 
however isolated, artistic. 

“In flowers, and landscape gardening, in the laying out 
of farms and country p'aces, the aid of motion photography, 
in color films and black-and-white, would be incomparable. 

“There are the problems of sanitation, and right living 
for winter and summer. 

“Homes for laboring men, and the actual exhibition of a 
maintained home for persons in very moderate 
again the motion picture is the best possible 
these things.” 

Dr. Marshall, in his church in 


means— 
exponent ol 


New York city, has made 


The Grace Methodist Church in New York City, 

which stands at 104th street and Amsterdam avenue. 

The sign on the church, a blazing herald at night, 
reads: “This may be your church.” 


Magazine 


The great screen at the grounds is a huge scientific triumph 
in itself. Its picture-space is 136 feet high by 146 feet wide, 
and only electrician Rich, at the outset, believed that a light 
could be gained intense enough to make that gigantic projec- 
tion without immediately melting all the emulsion from the 
plates or instantaneously igniting celluloid. 

So far, the only perfect success has been achieved with 
plates, and these have been made large enough—seven by five 
inches in size—to dis- 
tribute the light. The 
motion picture itself 
has not been thrown 
to the full size of the 
screen, though a pic- 
ture forty feet square 
is regularly cast on 
this mighty white 
area, and in the great 
auditorium another 
huge picture is 
thrown nightly from 
a distance of 225 feet. 
The slides, as you 
can readily see by a 
little figuring, present 
a surface of thirty- 
five square inches to 
this torrent of illu- 
mination, while the 
film surface is less 
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a unique discovery. He says: “I found that the motion pic- 
ture does not supplant the usual religious services, nor even 
the sermon. It only augments their value. In other words, I 
found that sermons were demanded with my picture shows 
on Sunday nights, and not picture shows without sermons, nor 
sermons without pictures. Each helped the other.” 

Dr. Reisner, in his church, has been using the motion picture 
for five years. His most successful early picture was the Kalem 
“From the Manger to the Cross,” and now he is using the regu- 
lar films of every manufacturer—of course making a careful 
selection of subjects. 

As I write these lines there are twenty picture shows—of 
films and slides; either picture shows alone, or pictures illus- 
trating lectures—in simultaneous operation on these grounds! 


than an inch square. 

Two 100-ampere 
arcs are used, with 
specially - made soft, 
silver-tipped carbons. 
Then comes the genius 
of Chief Electrician 
Rich—the man who 
vows, to-day, that be- 
fore next week is out 
he will throw a real 
motion picture to the 
full extent of this 
vast white wall. Rich 
has saved the emul- 
sion on his plates by 
forced draft. Four 
big blowers, run by 
electric power, force 
acontinual, high- 
pressure blast of cold 
air over -the lighted 
area in the machine 
itself; a gale equally 
distributed between 
the plates and the 
condensers. 

And this 
tried out in Colum- 
bus, but on West 
Twenty-third Street, 
New York City, early 
in the month of June. 
Night after night 
dwellers across Gra- 

mercy Park were vaguely disturbed by vast human 

phantoms rising in strange procession on the side of a 
twenty-story skyscraper — rising — pausing — disappearing. It 
was Rich, in a building a quarter of a mile away, testing his 
mighty lights for the Columbus screen! 

Let me quote today’s programme in the big churchly mo- 
tion picture theatre just behind me: an industrial film, “From 
Cloth to Suit;” a two-reel comedy, “One Born Every Min- 
ute:” “Treasure Island’—the well-known five-reeler; Pathe 
News; a travelogue, “Our Egypt in the Southwest;” a trav- 
elogue, “In Old India;” a picture parable, “The Spirit of La- 
bor:” a travelogue, “The Land of Silence;” the Chapin Lincoln 
Cycle; a Sidney Drew comedy, “The Amateur Liars.” 

And there is more that I could write—of the heroic mission- 
ary in India, for instance, Andrew Linzell, who made upon his 
meager salary a five-reel feature on the life of Jesus Christ. 
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A Bebe 
Grown Up 





Call her Miss Daniels now— 


she’s left the old aquarium. 
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Question: Why is Bebe 
wringing out her suit 
when she never even 
gets it wet? 

Answer: Perhaps she 
was caught out in the 
rain. 


HE lioness of all the Daniels caused a real roar 

in the film colony when she packed her ward- 

robe trunk—not forgetting to toss in her trick 
stockings—and deserted her dressing-den at the Rolin- 
Pathe studios to go over to Lasky’s, there to appear 
as one of the principal embellishments in “Male and 
Female (He Created Them).’ Note: this is a re- 
christened, Cecil DeMilled and Jeznne MacPhersoned 
“Admirable Crichton.” Bebe will be a Barrie illustra- 
tion of the capricious girl. »And hereafter Harold 
Lloyd will go on his celluloid trail without the luscious 
little brunette. In the last few film months Bebe 
Daniels has shot up amazingly—both as to dramatic 
and physical stature. A pretty child when we first 
saw her, she has grown to be a beautiful woman, in 
the California sunshine and the Lloyd comedies. These 
two youngsters set a new standard in comedy; good 
clean fun it was. One of their last together was “Just 
Neighbors.” 
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OMEONE might say facetiously that Rex Beach went 

into pictures with the same bright hope that lured him 

to Alaska some years ago. If this is true, then Mr. 

Beach has undoubtedly learned that the northern gold- 
rush had nothing on the gold-rush of ‘nineteen, which is chasing 
him from a comfortable country study to a California film 
studio, there to supervise, personally, the production of his 
novels. 

Mr. Beach has found, too, that being a best-seller on half 
the world’s library shelves is nothing like being a best-seller 
on the screen. He started in the picture game to learn the 
business and he’s learning it from continuity to cooper-hewitts, 
and in the accomplishment, expending more honest sweat and 
undergoing far more mental agony than he ever experienced 
in the northwest. 

How, on that boiling hot day in the new Goldwyn offices 
on Fifth Avenue, New York—the smell of paint was still fresh 
and Mr. Beach had the look of a man who has hastily assumed 
both a welcoming smile and a discarded coat—how he must 
have longed for Alaska! 

But first suppose we go ’way back and find out all about 
Beach who, with the physical breadth of a prize-fighter or a 
ball-player and the mental outlook of an editor, college pro- 
fessor, and business man, has laid aside a much-cherished idea 
for a new novel to take off his coat, roll up his sleeves, and 
go to it as the President of the Eminent Authors’ Corpora- 
tion—which sounds imposing but means hard work. He is the 
first author to personally supervise his works in the filming— 
and when we say personally supervise we mean that he goes 
to his offices in the Goldwyn building every day, that he is 
going west to work with the director and players in the Gold- 
wyn studios in Culver City, that he sits in stuffy little projec- 
tion rooms and actually cuts his own stuff; and that he sees 
red and swears over sub-titles. He’s an author, but gosh, how 
he does work! 

Rex Beach—born in Atwood, Michigan—has that unbeat- 
able spirit of adventure which has discovered new continents, 
helped science along, and written good books ever since any- 
body can remember. Columbus had it; Ben Franklin had it; 
Robert Louis Stevenson had it. Rex Beach has it—and, with 
his literary ingenuity, he has put into his printed pages all that 
he found in his wanderings—and, living in a later age, he has 
gone a step farther and put it onto moving strips of celluloid. 
Alaska is his locale—for the particular reason that he discovered 
Alaska, as far as fiction is concerned. Ever hear how he came 
to write about it? 

He didn’t “pitch” his first fiction in the northwest because 
he felt the “call” that he later wrote about; because he dreamed 
of gold rushes and picturesque (?) gold miners and real-life 
kaylaurels. He was to have been a lawyer, rivaling in that 
respect many of our younger leading men who also studied 
for the legal bar, except that Beach didn’t stick to it as long 
as they did. Instead, he says, he does his lying on paper. He 
wasn’t cut out for a lawyer—but he had to do something. It 
was about the time that adventurous—and hard-up—spirits were 
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He Rolled Up 


and pitched in. Now Rex Beach, in 


the picture game, is working harder 
than he ever did in the old Alaska days. 


going to Alaska—for gold. A newspaper friend of his said 
to him one day, “Funny, Beach, about Alaska. There ought 
to be some atmosphere up there, but there isn’t. None. Bret 
Harte’s California was picturesque; there’s nothing pictur- 
esque about Alaska.” 

For some reason or other Beach resented his aspersions “on 
Alaska’s artistic possibilities; or perhaps he wanted to find 
out for himself. He followed the silver horde. And he has 
never credited his newspaper friend with much judgment since. 

In Alaska he traveled with the pack; worked like a dog— 
and never had any luck. He got color, plenty of it, and dis- 
proved his friend’s theories many times. But he never found 
any gold. Instead, he came across a man who was writing 
pretty poor stories and getting ten dollars a piece for them. 
Beach thought it over, decided he could write better stories, 
threw down his pick for a pencil and went to it. Deserted the 
old hard life for one of shameful ease. Wrote just a plain 
story; it didn’t take him long. But he wrote the northwest as 
it was, or as he saw it. He happened to be the first man to 
find fiction material up there, unless we except Jack London. 
He wrote his story and sold it; wrote others. And there you 
have the beginnings of Rex Beach. 

Today he is a wealthy man. He has a beautiful country 
place on the Hudson, so beautiful, he admits, that he hasn’t 
got used to it yet and finds it hard to get down to real work 
when he can look out the window. He works harder today 
than he ever did up north, and for fear he might get rusty or 
something he took up pictures. His only care today is that 
he is being continually limited by a faithful public to the 
northwestern stuff that made him famous. 

His first short stories soon found a following, which, like the 
stomach-ache of the little boy who ate the green apples, grew 
and grew. A publishing-house asked him if he didn’t have 
material for a novel. He wrote “The Spoilers.” That was his 
first book and it was his first motion picture, of consequence. 

Beach has a “picture personality” as surely as Chaplin, or 
Hart, or Fairbanks. He has everything the screen demands— 
I think the word “punch” was first used, in pictures, to 
describe a Rex Beach photo-adaptation, wasn’t it? He is per- 
haps the most typically American of all our writers; American: 
without being blatant about it. And so he is in charge of this 
new corporation of which Samuel Goldwyn is the financial 
father and which is screening the works of, besides Beach, 
Rupert Hughes, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Leroy Scott, Gertrude 
Atherton and Governeur Morris. 

“Well,” said Mr. Beach, lighting a huge cigar, “I ought to be 
for pictures. I’ve indulged in actual sweating labor to learn 
the ins-and-outs of the game. I haven’t stood on the side-lines 
and looked on; or, from my comfortable swivel chair, sworn 
at directors for not carrying out my authorial ideas. I pitched 
in—and worked—and I don’t know the half of it yet. 

“The publishing business has been established and going for 
two centuries; the picture business has been actually going 
for about ten years. What the pictures have done in that 
short time is the most amazing thing I have,ever heard of. It’s 
so absorbing I can’t stay out of it if I want to. 
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“I don't see why, if the pubiic follows a writer’s stuff in a 
magazine, they won't follow the same stuff to the screen. 
Providing it is so well done that it reflects the same personality 
that got them in the magazine. A good many stories have been 
disappointing on the screen. The fans recognize old dramatic 
situations and at once declare, ‘Old stuff—and go home. And 
‘It’s so different from the story—how many times have you 
heard that? That’s because, of course, the story was colored 
with the author’s personality, or descriptions—his ‘style;’ and 
the reason it didn’t get across on the screen was, obviously, that 
the author had nothing to do with its transcription. That is 
why, too, we have this company. We're going to try to put 
ourselves over on the screen. 

‘Don’t get me wrong. We are all of us here to learn. We 
are writers and we are not actors, or directors, or camera-men. 
We are going to keep up our own department and let efficient 
people attend to theirs—but we're going to co-operate. We 
are not going to dip our digits into everybody else’s pastry; 
but we will see that ours is looked after. 


“T’m working harder today on this new thing than I ever 
did in Alaska, panning gold or writing my first stories. They 
were rotten, but they improved—anyway, they sold. Same 
with these pictures. Mistakes will happen, especially in a film 
company; but as long as we understand each other what’s the 
difference? Something good is bound to come out of it.” 

“The Silver Horde,” on which he is working this summer, 
is to be his biggest optic effort to date. “The Crimson Gar- 
denia,” a late Beach release, was really re-written for film 
purposes. With the exception of a few episodes, Beach wrote 
it entirely for the screen. Because, he said, he realized that 
as it stood it was good magazine material—but not gooii 
screen material. 

“Continuity!” he 
God!” 

Beach, at forty-two, has completed a dozen novels and is 
at work on another right now, between pictures. This is to be 
his best attempt—he says the new one always is. But in this 
he is writing a story of New York—of the conservation of 


snorted; “that’s work! And titles—my 
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youth; of the industrial and social, not political, effects 
of the war on America in general and Manhattan in 
particular. He knows New York better even than he 
knows Alaska, and he has a new story to tell if the 
people who read him will only let him tell it and not 
send him to Alaska to tell the same story over and over 
again, 

He doesn’t care to write about Europe—“Why should 
I, when there’s an America with material to draw from? 
I have alv-ays written about places I know well: New 
York, Panama, Cuba, the northwest—except once. I 
wished to pitch the first location of a story in Sicily. 
I have never been to Sicily. But I bought every book 
I could find on it. Books of travel, of geography, and 
geology. Books on the foliage of Sicily. I spent more 
time on that brief Sicilian episode than on whole chap- 
ters in other stories pitched on my own beat. My 
reward was that a critic compared my description of 
Sicilian scenery to something (Concluded on page 112) 
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The Husbands of 
Sylvia Simplex 


By ARABELLA BOONE 


Marry Francis. 

He was one 
Of these Strong Men, 
With 
Wavy Hair, 
And a Good Kind Face. 
He was Only 
A Factory-Hand, 
When I First Met him,— 
But I knew 
He wasn’t 
A Factory-Hand at all, 
But the Son 
Of Old Grimes, of the Street. 
He was Only Showing 
His Father 
That he was a Real Man, 
After All. 
I Knew 
That Francis 
Would be Very Kind to Me, 
But in the Sub-titles 


| Couldn’t 


He’d Call Me “Little Woman,” 


And Expect me to Remember 
How Many Lumps of Sugar 
He Took 

In his Coffee. 

He had 

Such High Ideals 

Nobody could Possibly 

Live Up to Them. 

I Didn’t Try. 


There was 

J. Wright Costigan, 

The Cave-Man 

Who 

Was Always Fighting for me. 
If the Chauffeur 

Missed a Bump 

On the Way Home, 
Costigan 

Caught him by the Collar, 
And Beat him Up. 

The World wasn’t Safe 
For Waiters 

When Costigan 

Went Out to Dine. 

He was Built 

Like a young-greek-god— 
He Knew It. 


He 

Was Always Telling You 
To Feel his Muscle. 

Then I Met 

Denton Fielding. 

Dear Athletic Denton— 
Sometimes 

I Wished 

He would Jump 

And Trip. 

He Just Loved 

To Leap Fences. 

And when he Came to See Me, 
He Never 

Came In at the Door, 

But Always 

Climbed Blithely 

Up the Front of the House, 
Entering 

By the Window. 

When I Repulsed him, 

He Said Morbidly, 

“Who Knows, Someday, 
But What 

I Might 

Fall, and 

Break my Neck ?” 

“Ah,” I Murmured, 

“Who Knows?” 





Then the Boy 

Came Into My Life— 
Charles Richmond---isn’t that 
A Lovely Name? 

One of these 

Child-Men, with 

A Hurt Expression. 

The World 

Had been Cruel to him; 
Me’d Never Really 

Been Understood. 
Then—the War. 

The Boy 

Bought an Extra, 

And Read It, 

And there was 

A Corking Close-Up 

Of his Exalted Features. 
He Looked into my Eyes, 
And Said, “I’m Going,” 
And Kissed Me Hastily, 
And Went Right Out, 
And Enlisted. 

In No Time at All, 
His Father Forgave him, 
He Became an 
Intelligence Officer, 

In Washington. 

And now he’s back 
Unscarred. But 

War seemed to 

Harden Him. 

We drifted apart. 


But in the Meantime, 

I'd Met 

The Philanderer— 
Norbert King. I Almost 
Fell for Norbert. 

I was Rebellious. 

I Went with him 

To a Road-House. 
Norbert 

Drank Too Much, 

And Lurched Towards Me. 
I Tried to Scream, but 
He Only Sneered, 
“Scream, da-mn you! 
There’s Nobody 

To Hear You.” 

And I 

Was Just Wondering 

If the Rip in my Gown 
Would Show on the Scrcen, 
When 

The Door Burst Open. 

A Blow Felled Norbert, 
And Strong Arms Caught Me 
In their Embrace. 

Ah—I was Rescued. 

By Earle, the Ideal Husband. 
You Know Why 

I Married him. 

I was So Young— 

A Mere Child. 

I Longed for Freedom 

And Earle 

Was Kind; he 

Understood Me. 

And I Married him. 

And the Last Caption, 
After the Rescue, 

Reads: “I Have Waited,” 
And then I Tumbled 

Into his Outstretched Arms. 


(But in Real Life 
Sylvia Simplex 
_Has Never Married. 
Nobody 

Ever Asked her.) 


Enid Markey is columbused 


. fe wy © 
in an entirely new role | 7 a disco V er 
“Up in Mabel’s Room.” il : 


By 


ARABELLA BOONE 


E leit her on that beach at Waikiki. 

It was on the sands, and Enid 

wore a grass skirt and lots of hair. 

Eyes—Enid’s. Willard Mack was 

there, too. And he and we said “Aloha Oe” 
and then the lights went up. 

We found her again. “Up in Mabel’s Room.” 
An entirely new Enid. The same hair and the same eyes— 
but, suddenly, a Voice. Of course Miss Markey has done a lot 
of things in a dramatic way since “Aloha Oe” for Ince-Triangle 

not only has she found her voice, but a new confidence in 
herself, 

Here, she says, we have the Reason. The reason for the 
budding-forth of this little film ingenue into a sparkling farceuse 
in a New York hit. “I have changed,” she spoke seriously, 
opening her wide eyes wider—not for the purpose of impress- 
ing me, but because she was pulling the make-up from her long 
ashes—“I have decided to develop the Ego. One never gets 
any place so long as one is truthful about oneself. They used 
to ask me how I liked myself in pictures and I used to say, 
quite frankly, ‘I think I’m perfectly awful in that one.’ I did, 
really. So I think, now, that I am very good indeed as Geral- 
dine, in ‘Up in Mabel’s Room.’ ” 

We were up in Enid’s dressing room in the Eltinge Theater: 
Enid kept descending and scaling the tiny flicht of stairs to 
ind from the stage where the company was rehearsing a new 
actress for a part in the play. I caught alluring glimpses of 
one blonde, Hazel Dawn, and flashes of another, Evelyn Gos- 
nell. There were Johnny Cumberland and Walter Jones and 
Lucy Cotton—but I always came back to Enid. 

As the wife of comedian John Cumberland in the Woods 
farce that, like Tennyson’s brook, has been running on, and on, 
Enid Markey has scored a hit—and it is the first definite hit 
of her career. It is also her first real part on the speaking stage, 
which speaks pretty well for the ex-Ince lustrous brunne. 

It's heen almost a year since she has done anything at all 


Below—a scene from “Shell 43,” the 
thrilling war-film, in which she 
was support for H. B. Warner. 
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“T think I am very good indeed as Geraldine in ‘Up in 
the Ego.) This scene shows her with John Cum- 














‘ before the camera, except to pose for stills at the photog- 
rapher’s. And she is homesick—homesick for California and 
11 } atl } i } the film folks, homesick for the studios and for location 
jaunts, homesick— 
“Every chance I get I go to a movie theater and watch a 
picture. I see all my old friends and then I go home and 
cry.” 


aa - 

back of the lights, or under them. But she has not, as yet, 
been able to submerge Enid the girl in Enid the actress. She 
will, when she is a little older and has had a few more years 
on the stage. But I wish you could see her right now. : 

She is one of these utterly charming and utterly inconsistent 
women. She started out to bob her heavy, glossy black hair, 
got half way, changed her mind, and hid the scissors. 











™ “ 
With Willard Mack in the old familiar Ince-Triangle 
picture, “Aloha Oe.” 


She has a contract with A. H. Woods which has still another 

year to run. Next season may see her as a dramatic actress 

—she hopes so; but it is even more probable that she will 

have a sort of Madge Kennedy part in some farce which will 

sah >, aan +f run a year on Broadway and revolve about a bed. She has, 

~——e . : ee } in “Up in Mabel’s Room,” the chance of a lifetime to imitate 

Se r ts i i Miss Larrimore, 

playing now in “Scandal,” is the Constance Talmadge of the 

lev 7 ath ENG legit—and she does neither. She is a new sort of ingenue; 

- i a TB. — = ¥ & Gh. SS) se she is charming, but perverse. You would like to “spank her 
Se ge nS ye ee a eS a until she glows.” 

ee Enid’s mother came in—she has always been with Enid 

se —- cs a aX ever since, as a little girl with long black braids and very wide 

a brown eyes—Enid trotted away from school one day and 

white announced her intention to study roles instead of arithmetic. 

Her mother has been with her, and for her, and has followed 

the Markey path up and down the long state of California, 

(Continued on page 129) 


Mabel’s Room.’” (You see, Enid Markey has decided to develop 
berland in that farce playing at the Eltinge Theatre in New York. 
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Grand Crossing, 


EW YORK Said, 
“Hello, Lew!” 
And all the Misses Knickerbocker 


Stopped to Powder their Noses. 
Cody came out of the West 
To Vamp New York, 
After Having Humbled 
All Hearts out Los Angeles Way. 
He Now Holds 
The Transcontinental Record. 
In all the Towns 
He Passed Through 
On the Way, 
Mothers Said 
To their Daughters, 
“No, dear 
Stay in Today. 
Lew Cody’s in Town.” 
I Figured 
That So Many Girls 
Were Bound to Be 
Disappointed, 
I'd Better See him, 
And Sort of Impress him, 
By Proxy. 
He Came Up 
To PHOTOPLAY 
After Me, 
To Take Me to Lunch~ 
And the Blonde 
At the Switchboard 
Got Three Wrong Numbers 
And Almost Fired. 
Several Stenographe: 
Fainted. 
He was Too Good to be True. 
I had an Idea 
He was French, 
All the Time— 
Did you? 
His Name is Really 
Coté. 
Men call him 
The Canuck—and 
Men like him, 
By the Way. 
He’s a he-Home-wrecker. 
Heart-smashing 
Made Pleasant, 
Is the Sign 
This Celluloid Devil 
Ought to Wear. 
He Doesn't 
Tap his Cigarette 
On his Cuff— 
But Otherwise, 
He is Very Artistic. 
He Makes Girls Wish 
They Only Had Homes 
To Wreck. 
But he’s Not 
A Marrying Man. 
“I’m Going to Try 
Not to Get Married— 
On the Screen,” 
Said Mr. Cody— 
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Chicago, the Grand Crossing; the 
transfer-point for players on their 
flittings from coast to coast. 


Chicago, a place where they change 
trains and, in the sad, mad scramble 
of luggage and lunch between, run 
up to see “PHOTOPLAY.” 
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“That’s the Part I 
Have to Play 

A Pleasant Devil, 
Who Loves Life— 
And Ladies— 

But Always Manages 
To Evade 

The Performance 

Of the Binding Words. 
Off-screen ? 

Ah! 

That is, 

Indeed, 

Another Story. 

I Have Not, 
However, 

Been Married 

For Two Years Now.” 
The Last Mrs. Cody 
Was Dorothy Dalton. 
I Think he May 
Change his Mind 
About Remaining 

A Bachelor 

To the Last Reel— 
He Says 


His name is really Cote 


‘Impressions 


He Wants to Get 

A Leading Woman 

Who Can Speak French— 
“Tt is Ever so Much More Satisfactory 
To Make Screen Love 

To a Lady 

In French. 

I Have Found 

That I Get Better Results 
That Way.” 

He will have 

A New Leading Woman 
For Every Picture— 

He Says he’s Doing th:t 
To Save the Answer Man 
\ Lot of Trouble 
Answering Matrimonial Questions. 
He will have, if he 

Can Get them, 

A French Director, and 

A French Cameraman. 

“IT Enjoyed my work 

For Monsieur Tourneur— 
His Staff 

Is All-French.” 

Speaking of the French— 
Up Came Louis Gasnier— 
Who is Cody's Manager, 
And 

His Very Good Friend. 

He Got Real Enthusiastic 
When Lew Signed the Contract 
With his Company, so 

He Gave Lew 

A Marmon Car. 

“Ah yes— 

Cody, he ees 

A Good Star. 

But 

His Real Name 

Is Louis Joseph.” 

Nobody 

Would Ever Think 

Of Calling him 

Louis Joseph— 

In Fact, 

Lew 

Looked Kind of Uncomfortable, 
And Changed the Subject. 
He Said 

I Hadn’t Better 

Tell You 

That I Spent 

A Rainy Afternoon 

With Lew Cody— 

And we Didn’t Play Cards. 
I Shook Hands with 

Him, and his manager. 
They 

Were Going Back to the Coast 
The Next Day, 

To Begin Work 

On the New Pictures. 























The pictures are not 
always like the 
posters. The label 
says “Poison” but 
the bottle often 
contains lemon pop. 
These two pictures 
were taken by a 
photographer in 
Chicago's celebrated 
Loop. 























“The Fire Flingers” had no appeal whatever of a questionable nature. It was simply 
a corking good story which had received the approbation of thousands of magazine readers 


That Sly, Dishonest Sign 


A protest against misleading advertising—censor- 
ship rejected as being too dangerous —- news 
of The Better Photoplay League of America. 


By JANET PRIEST 





HE equivalent of this comment, made by The Tribune’s 

film expert on “The Eternal Magdalene” as shown at a 
Chicago “Loop” theater, is echoed by hosts of specta- 

tors, on coming out of theaters where the advertising is 

lurid and unwholesome. The pictures are not like the ads. 


“Don’t think, however, that there’s anything salacious about 
the film. It’s really mild. The ‘Adults Only’ sign is just a 
‘come-on. The policeman who sat next me went to sleep.” 


—Mae Tinee in the Chicago Tribune. 
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The label says “Poison,’ but the bottle contains lemon pop. 

As it so happens, “The Eternal Magdalene,” to the mystih- 
cation of many, was given a “pink permit” in Chicago, the 
local censor board considering its subject-matter beyond the 
correct understanding of chiidren. In this case the theater 
was within its rights. But there have been numerous instances 
where films in no way restricted to any type of audience have 
been falsely advertised as forbidden to chiidren, so Miss Tinee 
can scarcely be blamed for hcr observation. 

A swing to the other side of the pendulum is represented by 
this wording, used on a three-sheet in another “Loop” theater: 
‘Theda Bara in ‘Sa'ome,’ the Woman with No Law, No Morals, 
No Mercy. EVERY PERSON ADMITTED.” The censors 
had so trimmed the film that they did not believe it could injure 
the morals of anyone, no matter how young, consequently it 
was being shown without a “pink.” Yet the bill-board gave 
the impression that the exhibitors were flying directly in the 
face of decency and authority, by showing such a picture. 

People are daily becoming familiar with these tricks of cer- 
tain exhibitors. Before long these men will have to find some 
new means of attracting 
business—or else resort 


50 


Magazine 


fault is not that of the exhibitor. It is “paper” which goes 
with the picture, and the blame for it must be placed squarely 
at the door of the producer. In recent years, there have been 
very few such exhibitions from legitimate manufacturers. 
Julian Johnson, in his critique of the production in PHotoptay, 
said, “I must condemn, unreservedly, the cheap, nasty bill- 
board advertising which misrepresents the play.” 

One “Loop” theater used as a three-sheet, to advertise Mae 
Siurray in “The Delicious Little Devil,” the following: “See 
What Happened to a Girl Dancer in a Fast Roadhouse.” 
There were a few scenes in “The Delicious Little Devil’ to 
which some of the professional film-erasers took exception and 
which they deleted, but nothing shown was sensational enough 
to justify the three-sheet. 

The newspaper ads. for “The End of the Road,” when shown 
at another “Loop” theater usually playing “legitimate” attrac- 
tions, read: “The most daring story of sex relations ever told.” 
Now “The End of the Road” is a so-called health film, made 
and originally shown by the United States government, and 
any such exploitation misrepresents it completely. ‘The mos: 
sensational story of free 
love ever filmed,” read 





to the time-honored us- 
age of standard weight 
and measures. Any 
cealer who continues to 
misrepresent his goods is 
merely digging his own 
business grave. 

Picture “fans,’ don't 
let them fool you! When 
you see ads. and bill- 
boards like these, just 
wait a second before you 
pass your money into 
the glass enclosure and 
watch your ticket bob 
out of the automatic 
feeder. The chances are 
several to one you are 
not going to be regaled 
with any such examples 
of human corruption as 
the bill-boards would 
lead you to expect. When 
you see a sign, “Persons 
under 21 positively not 
admitted,” ask yourself 
whether a local board 
has really made such a 
ruling, or whether it is 
only what Miss Tinee 
picturesquely terms a 
“come-on,” put up with 
intent to deceive. 


ment. 


branch progresses. 


a treasurer. 


and ten original members. 





lf You Want 
Better Pictures 


RGANIZE a Branch of The Better Photoplay League of Am- 
erica, the national clearing-house of the Better Film move- 
James R. Quirk is the president. 
You will need as many as ten persons of standing in the com- 
munity to start a branch and you can add to this number as the 


Call your meeting. Have someone make a motion that you 
organize a branch of The Better Photoplay League of America, 
for the purpose of furthering the cause of better films. 
motion is seconded and carried, elect your officers—a chairman, 
two vice-chairmen, and a secretary. 
your branch unanimously votes to have them, you will not need 


Constitution and by-laws will be supplied you free of charge 
by The Better Photoplay League of America, 350 N. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill., as soon as you send in the names of your officers 


Send two cents in postage for the handbook, 
‘* Hints and Helps in Obtaining Better Films.” 


the newspaper ad. of a 
St. Paul theater in con- 
nection with “The One 
Woman.” The picture 
by no means gave the 
impression contained in 
the advertising. 

Chicago has come in 
for some pretty hard 
raps on account of the 
fim conditions of its far- 
famed “Loop.” Thomas 
Furness, a_ well-known 
exhibitor of the North- 
west, writes: “There is 
a demand from the ex- 
hibitors—not as a whole, 
and possibly not twenty 
per cent—for what we 
call strong titles, and 
they always welcome 
something suggestive in 
the picture. This gives 
them an oportunity to 
exploit the picture along 
lines which are certainly 
a detriment to the entire 
industry, and nowhere 
that I know has it been 
carried to such an extent 
as within the Loop in 
Chicago. Honestly one 
feels ashamed the last 


After the 


As there are no dues unless 








The best people in the 
world will sometimes 
succumb to idle curiosity. But after they have been misled a 
few times by advertising that, shall we say, prevaricates?— 
they will simply laugh at themselves for having been so gul- 
lible. 

Of the two pictures indicated by the accompanying photo- 
graphs, “The Fire Flingers’ had no appeal whatever of a 
questionable nature. It was just a corking good story which 
had received the approbation of thousands of readers in the 
Saturday Evening Post. Now if there has ever been anything 
of a questionable appeal in the Saturday Evening Post, | have 
failed to see it. (This is an absolutely free ad. for the Post.) 
The other film, “The Auction of Souls,” is a propaganda picture 
of Turkish atrocities in Armenia, said to be an authentic chron- 
icle, intended to demand our helpful attention as a nation. 
The ad. gives an impression wholly at variance with the sin- 
cere nature of the film. 

That excellent feature production, “Bolshevism on Trial,” is 
an earnest effort to show the bad logic and utter impractica- 
bility of the doctrines of the “Reds.” Its advertising, however, 
contains a large bill-board of the worst possible taste, entitled. 
“The Bolshevist leader seizes what he desires.” Also, a card 
included in the lobby display, captioned “Their idea of freedom 
was license,” shows feminine undress in a suggestive way which 
someone must have sat up nights to concoct. In this case the 


two years to look around 

-some of the principal 
streets and note the sensational |:anners, catchy lines, etc., and 
then remember that he is an exhibitor of moving pictures. 
I feel that both the exhibitor an) the producer are much to 
blame.” 

Rose Tapley hit the nail squareiy on the head when she said, 
in a recent lecture, “As a matter of fact there are not many 
sensational films used in Chicago, but their advertisements and 
names would give the public the impression they were going 
to be shocked.” Well, picture-patrons, don’t let them fool you! 
Dollars to doughnuts you're not going to be shocked. The ad. 
is simply a false alarm. 

Some of the lithegraph magnates are reported to be inveigh- 
ing against any proposed censoring of posters, on the ground 
that it would stifle art. PHoropLay Macazine has never been 
an advocate of censorship. Poster sense, rather than poster 
censorship, is the solution. But certainly none of this mislead- 
ing advertising has even a bowing acquaintance with art. There 
is nothing artistic, nothing intelligent, about it;—nothing but 
a bald appeal to the lowest instincts. Misleading advertising 
is poor business policy; it’s out of date. The American public 
is not nearly so willing to be humbugged to-day as the late 
P. T. Barnum is said to have considered it. 

Wicked pictures are few, but salacious advertising is far- 

(Continued on page 113) 









His Foot 
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AINT-SAENS behind 
the Kliegs; Bee- 
thoven in grease 
paint; Chopin before 

the camera— . 

Not an hallucination, but a 
reality, speaking of Alec B. Francis. 
As I wandered over one of the big 
glass stages of the Goldwyn studio 
in Culver City I stumbled into 
vards and yards of electric wires, 
switch boxes and disused seis. 
The stenographer at the stu- 
dio entrance had told me 
with the usuai stenographic 
hauteur that I should per- 
haps see Mr. Francis’ 
“somewhere on the lot.” 

Just so. In the rear of a 
cinematic reproduction of one 
of those Alaskan bar rooms 
that Rex Beach has made fa- 
mous, there wasapiano. Not 
one of the Chickerway kind, 
but just a piano—an instru- 
ment that had been over the 
top, a veteran of studio wars, 
its keys stripped of 
their ivory, its oak case 
scratched and scarred. 

The stage, empty but 
for a handful of car- 
penters who were 
“striking” a set, tearing 
it to pieces with shrieks 
from the boards as they 
were ripped apart, re- 
verberated with the 
colorful strains of a 
Debussy futurism. The 
player was a middle- 
aged gentleman in 
plain, very plain street 
attire, sans makeup, a 
briar pipe between his 
lips. 

He played delightfu!- 
ly. Perfect production, 
I thought, good tone, 
vivid shading. He 
stopped, ending with a 
Debussy crash of dis- 
sonant harmony. 

He declares that he would like to compose music, and that 
in the depths of his heart is a secret longing to live alone in 
a rose-covered bungalow with his piano and his pipe. 

Yes, yes, his pipe. From what I gathered from studio co- 
workers the long-stemmed briarwood never leaves his mouth 
except when its owner is working before the camera. At the 
piano he puffed it intermittently. Later in the day when I 
spied him reading a newspaper it was stil! emitting little blue 
rings of smoke, and when we drove home in his car it kept 
on smoking away all the way to town. 

To be a musician was once the ambition of Alec Francis— 
not necessarily to concertize, but to be able to concertize. He 
began his career as a lawyer in an office where there were 
forty “clarks” as he called the clerks. He says that he didn’t 
like parchment and a high stool, while he was tremendously 
absorbed with affairs of the stage. 


Mr. Francis has been the best of fathers to Mae Marsh, performing 
that pleasant histrionic duty in “Spotlight Sadie,” the last Marsh-Goldwyn. 





on the Soft Pedal 


Our modest Music Master, Alec 
B. Francis, plays the silent drama 
and strikes the right chord. 


His theatrical debut was made in the English 
provinces, as a detective in a play by J. H. 
Darnley. 
“Incidentally,” he recalled, “it 
was my duty to ring up the cur- 
tain, play property boy and at- 
tend to all the baggaze for the 
recompense of one pound, one 
shilling a week. I lasted in 
this jack-of-all-trades capacity 
for three weeks, when the 
author took a fancy to my 
work and made me the ju- 
venile. Since then he al- 
ways looked after my well- 
being, and at length I ac- 
companied him and a com- 
pany to London.” 

There he did 500 nights 
in the Darnley company, 
and was “picked” by Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Kendall 
for their tour. He re- 
mained on the stage, play- 
ing alternately on tour, in 
stock, at the head of his 
own company, and in rep- 
ertoire for a number of 
years, playing every- 
thing from “Hamlet” to 
Cyrano de Bergerac. 

The army, with its 
resultant life of excite- 
ment, had always beck- 


oned to Francis, and 
he joined with the 
British forces. After a 


term of service in Brit- 
tania proper, he was 
transferred to the Royal 
Horse Artillery in In- 
dia, where he remained 
four years. 

And then, America! 
Since his arrival some 
years ago, Alec B. Fran- 
cis has done practically 
every manner of work, 
having both _ nursed 
during the Spanish- 
American War, and 
farmed at varied inter- 
vals; played on the 
stage, in musical comedy where he sang baritone roles, and 
later in moving pictures. 

He began his screen career seven years ago with the old 
Vitagraph company, playing a principal part with Maurice 
Costello in “Twa Hieland Laddies.” 

With the inception and growth of the Eclair company Mr. 
Francis first acted there and later directed. Following this 
engagement and a short return to the stage he was featured in 
World pictures, in such plays as “Alias Jimmy Valentine” with 
Robert Warwick, “The Man of the Hour” and “The Wishing 
Ring.” Later, with Maurice Tourncur, he did “The Pit,” when, 
at the organization of the Goldwyn company, he was signed on 
a long-term contract, and has played in almost every release 
since, from “Polly of the Circus” and “The Cinderella Man” 
with Mae Marsh, to “When Doctors Disagree” with Mabel 
Normand, and “Lord and Lady Algy” with Tom Moore. 
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Admission— 


15 Tin Cans 


N the copper mining districts of Mon- 

tana old tin cans are converted into 
copper. In Nebraska, R. E. Falkenberg, 
the manager of the Majestic theatre has 
found a way to convert old cans into silver. 
For ten years the women’s club of Lex- 
ington, Nebraska, has conducted a spring 
clean-up campaign called “Tin Can Week.” 
To help this good work, for each string of 
fifteen cans, Mr. Falkenberg gives a chilc 
one ticket of admittance. In gratitude for 
this co-operation, the women behind the 
movement boost for the Majestic theater. 











































Everything Nautical 
Except Mal de Mer 


HE briny deep.invention revealed below would have been more 

appreciated during the days of submarines. Imagine the feeling 
of security it would give one to travel across the ocean right inside 
one’s own studio! The large picture below was taken during the 
arranging of shipboard scenes for “April Folly.’ Marion Davies, 
the picture's star, is standing, totally ignoring the canvas ocean 
behind her, while seated nonchalantly on what appears to be a boot- 
black’s stool is Conway Tearle, her leading man, watching Pete 
Props. maneuver a bathtub filled with water and mirror to pro- 
mote the effect of flashing sunlight on the water. During the taking 
of the scene, the effect of boat-motion was given by having the 
stage on rockers. ‘Director Robert Leonard, with finger pointed, 
is holding a lemon handy in case of seasickness 



























ERY difficu't to do, you say? Once in the 


powder as a Norwegian fish-maid’s. But the trul: 
modern bathing suit has its water-proof pockct 
in which can be carried and used ad lib a powder 
puff. Bessie Love is the demonstratee. 








Swim and Be 
Beautiful 


water a while a girl’s face is as barren of 


as 
ecetutenies 


Robert 


Warwick 
in Berlin 


HE clipping below is from the 

Berliner Tageblatt, showing a 
movie theatre advertisement, an- 
nouncing Robert Warwick in “The 
Man of the Hour.” What is pe- 
culiar about this is the fact that 
at the same time Mr. Warwick was 
appearing in Berlin in this picture, 
he was detailed there, in person, 
on Pershing’s staff. This reproduc- 
tion was made from the copy of 
the paper which Major Warwick 
brought back with him. 
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Moving 
New York to 


California 


ee to coast aerial service not yet being 
established, it was impossible for Earle Wil- 
liams to get to New York to take exterior 
scenes showing Broadway and Wall street, to be 
a part of his new picture, “The Hornet’s Nest.” 
Consequently, the busiest corner of Temple and 
Spring streets, Los Angeles, was appropriated 
and a typical New York subway kiosk put 
up. The picture at the left was posed at the 
proper angle to reveal the subterfuge. The kiosk 
is seen to be but half a shell, set on the curb. 
That’s the Federal building behind. 
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Titles Are 
Made 


[D you ever wonder how 

they made the decora- 
tive titles used in many 
photoplays? The above pic- 
ture is of the Thomas H. 
Ince art-title department, 
showing a staff of artists at 
work on the backgrounds of 
art titles, designed in har- 
mony with the atmosphere of 
the scenes to which the title 
relates. The actual reading 
matter is lettered onto the 
finished painting. 


Tickled by 


a Bear 


N the large oval on the 
opposite page is a scene 
from The Pathe serial, “The 
Great Gamble.” Charles 
Hutchinson was supposed to 
enact a very dramatic fight 
with a ferocious bear, but at 
the most critical moment of 
the struggle, the bear tickled 
him in the ribs and he could 
not restrain a laugh. The 
photograph was made from 
the film thus disqualified. 




















Mary 
Pickford’s 
Adopted 

“Grand- 


mother’ 


HILE staying at Santa 

Cruz taking scenes 
for “M’Liss,’ Mary Pick- 
ford met Mrs. Josephine 
Clifford McCrackin and 
heard from her own lips 
how she had worked since 
1900 to have the famous red- 
woods preserved. As a re- 
sult of her work, in 1902 the 
state of California pur- 
chased thirty-eight hundred 
acres of redwood forest 
which was named Califor- 
nia Redwood Park, and 
thus the basin of majestic 
trees was saved. Mrs. Mc- 
Crackin, who is 80 years old, 
came to “interview” Miss 
Pickford during her stay at 
Santa Cruz and later formal- 
ly announced that she had 
adopted Mary as her grand- 
daughter. 





Stronger Than Onions 


By 
ALFRED 
A. Coun 


F there's any one thing that gets 
the, so to say, goat of the 
biographer of celebrities cine- 
matic, it’s to be told that 

“there’s no story in So-and-So.” 

And that’s just what-the Man- 
Who-Writes-Nice-Th:ngs-That-Are- 
Sometimes - True - About - Famous - 
Player - Lasky - blays-and - Players 
told this particular chronicler 
when the latter inquired concern- 
ing a story about Jimmie Cruze. 

“He just won’t talk about him- 
self; he'll run away if we try to 
get a picture of him at work— 
just -im-poss-ible” was the specific 
and emphatic complaint of the 
aforementioned person. “He’s the 
most modest party on the Lasky lot, 
or he’s got something to hide,” was 
the parting shot. Then as a sort of 
after thought: 

“Why not try him yourself?” This 
with something of the tone of one kid 
daring another to perform an impossible 
feat. 

These few pages are proof that the 
impossible was accomplished; Jimmie was 
really interviewed—of course the method 
employed will have to remain a secret 
but neither hypnotism nor narcotics were 
used, And the result: 

Well, instead of one story being “in” 
James Cruze, once actor and now 
director, a half dozen or more were 


* 
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—was the lure of the drama to James 
Cruze. And just that much stronger than 
the stage was the lure of the screen. 


lisclosed. The Man-Who-Writes-etc. at the Lasky studio 
can’t be blamed, for if a man won't talk about himself, how 
is anyone to even guess that. 
He had seventeen sisters—was the only boy in a dozen 
and a half children. 
He was working for a living at the tender age of seven. 
He ran away from home at fifteen and became an actor 
via the dishwashing route. 
He quit the old homestead because he got sick of 
weeding onions at 25 cents a day and watching trains 
pass the onion patch every few hours. 
He played the lead in “David Garrick” be- 
fore he was out of his teens, as wel! 
as allthe chief Shakespearean roles. 
He married Marguerite Snow be- 
fore a motion picture camera, the 
first actual wedding so recorded. 
Any good press agent could write 
an encyclopedia if given these facts 
cnd although a story could be 
written about each of these inci- 
dents, they will be touched upon 
briefly, leaving the elaborations for 
the Man-Who-etc. at the Laskv 
studio, where Jimmie is busy direct- 
ing Wallie Reid. 
“It was onions that did it.” said 
Mr. Cruze retrospectively, after the 
anesthetic was administered. “I've 
never talked about it before. 1 


This picture was taken when he was 

ten—about the time that the onion 

patch first began losing its holding 
power. 


The wedding of Jimmie Cruze and Marguerite Snow was the first ever performed on a motion picture stage. And the minis- 


ter was so fussed he nearly forgot his “lines.” 
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The panel above shows Mr. Cruze, little Julie, and Marguerite Snow-Cruze. 





Julie Cruze—remarkably resembling both 
celebrated parents—is to appear in Photo- 
play Magazine’s screen supplement soon. 


Photography 
by Stagg 


You'll see it in your favorite theatre. 




















i 
06 Photoplay 
felt very keenly about those onions. If you have never 
weeded onions, you don’t know what real work is. They've 
got to be thinned, you know and— 

“Well, I was fifteen then and every day a freight train would 
crawl up alongside that onion patch a few miles out from 
Ogden, Utah—the name of the homeburg was live Points— 
and I'd wish each time that I was on it going away from there. 

“And one day 1 got my nerve together and without saying 
a word to anyone, climbed into a box car that was attached 
to a train heading toward the setting sun. 

“Eventually, I landed in San Francisco and my {first position 
there was as a dishwasher in a cafe that could hardly be called 
first class. Of course my ambition was to be an actor even 
before 1 left home and washing dishes was on'y a means to 
that end. But the emoluments cou!d hardly have been termed 
generous so I shipped to Alaska. I came back with $1100 in 
the bank roll—not romant:cally wrested from the earth, nor 
spectacularly won over the roueite wheel—just worked for, 
and worked hard for, in a fishery. Fish and onions are in the 
same category with me. 

“Of 


course I went to dramatic school then and wound up 
finally 


on the stage. I played the whole gamut of repertoire 
shows, beginning with the title role in ‘David Garrick’ with Billy 
Banks traveling stock company at the age of sixteen. Al!so 
played the male lead for Belasco in ‘The Heart of Maryland’ 
for a while. Then came the pictures and I have been with 
iLem continuously since 1908—played with Thanhouser for 
vears and I guess vou know the rest 


i, 
I Don't Know! 
You Needn’t 
Pity Me. 
i May 
Work in the Movies, 
My Life May Be 
Just one Howling Close-up 
\f.er Another. —but 
I Was Born Right in‘o it, 
You Might Say, 
\nd Really, 
} Couldn't Do Anything Else. 
I Have a Little 
Professional Vanity, too; 
! Know 
They Couldn't 
xt Atong Without Mx 
J am Necessary 
To Almost every Pictur: 
The Shop-girl Plot 
The Problem Play 
Phe Domestic Drum: 
The Sex Thriller— 
The Macksennett— 
There Must Be a Child 
Why, I Pull ’em Through! 
But you're Right— 
It’s Hard Work. 
My Father 
Is the Villain— 
You Know I 
Rather Like my Father— 
He Left the Lady 
Who—the Sub-titles Explain— 
{is my Maternal Parent,— 
Bui he’s a Good Sort; and 
1 Wish he’d Come Back. 
I Don’t Like the Way 
I’m Hurled About By Uncertain Ar: 
The Death Scene Today 
Is the Silliest I Ever Saw 
The Lady who Plays my Mother— 
And who Used 
To Play Second Leads in Stock, 
In Milwaukee— 
All the Time 
She was Supposed 
To be Breathing her Last, 
Was Really 
Telling the Director 
How Little She Cared 
For his Direciing. 
And all the While she was Dying 
I Was Supposed 
To Be Asleep; 


But I Wasn't, 
Really; and 


Wasn’t Looking, I 
Opened one Eye 


Somebody Wrote 


azine About it. 
Goodness Me— 
Surely A Baby 
Has a Chance 


ao 


In Every Picture 


Once in a While. 


Adopts Me—but 


Rulheviow é a Baby 


By Drrticut Evans 


When the Director 


Right at the Camera; and 


A “Why-do-they-do-it” to Photoplay Mag- 


To Live his Own Life! 
I'm Noi Going to Play 
The Unexpurgated Offspring 


If I Can’t Have a Bit, 


Fat Chance I Have, though 

What with The Mother 

That doesn’t Want me, 

Or the Mother who Deserts Me,— 
(And I Grow Up Later, and 
Some Rich Widow 


That doesn’t Do Me any Good) 


Magazine 


Just about every fan knows that Jimmie Cruze is the hus- 
band of pretty Marguerite Snow, but until this is read, they 
have not known that their wedding was photographed on the 
stage of the old Thanhouser studio in Boyle Heights, Los 
Angeles. Everybody in the company attended except Flo 
LaBadie who could not be located in time. (The wedding 
scene, taken six years ago last January 28 will be shown in 
a forthcoming Screen Suppiement of Photoplay Magazine 
at the leading theaters, as well as some scenes following the 
birth of little Julie Cruze and the Cruze family today.) 

The wedding as described by “Peggy” Snow Cruze was “al- 
most a comedy.” The minister, obtained from a mission 
nearby, was terribly fussed about getting in the movies. He 
even forgot his “lines” and had to be prompied by the late 
Mrs. Lucius Henderson who stood behind him. “She had to 
nudge him several times” says “Peggy,” “when he got to the 
‘love honor and obey’ and the ‘I do’ part of the program.” 

Later the company returned to New Rochelle, N. Y., where 
Mr. and Mrs. Cruze, with the late Miss LaBadie played the 
leading reles in “The Million Dollar Mystery” serial and 
oiner productions of note for that day 

Several years ago Mr. Cruze came west to play character 
parts at Lasky’s and it wasn’t long -before he was handling 
the megaphone himself. Now he has charge of all of Wallace 
Reid’s productions and the association seems to be one of 
mutual satisfaction. 

And—such is life!—they say he has an onion patch in his 
side yard! 


And—worst of All 
The Mother-who 
Vanted-me-all-the-Time. 
That’s—. 
I Wish, once in a While, 
They'd Give Me 
\ Mother 
Who Understands 
How to Hold Babies. 
Cll Never 
Make an Actor 
if they Hold Me 
So it Tickles. 
In Revenge, 
I Begin to Cry 
Every Time anyone 
Picks Me up. 
But I Steal all the 
Heroine’s Scenes— 
The Women in the Audience 
Always Sniffle and exclaim, 
“Qh what a Dear Child!” 
They Make Me Sick. 
I Always 
Kun away with the Picture 
Now the Director wants to Take 
A Close-up of Me. 
Laughing. 
I Don’t Feel like Laughing. 
I'm Hungry. 
They’ve Rehearsed th: 
Three Times— 
I should Like to Know 
Why I Have 
To Go without 
Simply because 
A Star doesn’t Know How 
To Register Grief. 
If he Doesn’t Hurry, I know 
What I’m Going to Do— 
I'm Going to Sleep. 
They won’t Dare 
Wake Me, because 
They Have 
A Good Many Visitors 
At the Studio Today, 
Who think it’s Awful, Anyway, 
For a Baby 
To Have to Work in Piciures. 
They Don’t Know the Half of it. 
It’s Ruining my 
Disposition; but just the 
S: me, 
I'll Bet I'm another 
Francis X. Bushman 
When I Grow Up. 


Scene 


Lunch, 








Sweet Sixteen 
— Plus! 


Not many of our camera young- 
sters possess, like Clara Horton, 
the dignity of an emotional actress. 































By 
B. Hanpy 
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T took Rex Beach 
to discover latent 
talents in pretty lit- 
tle Clara Horton, 
to take her from the 
ranks of ingenues and 
to give her her first real 
opportunity before the 
camera. Not that Miss 
Horton had not acted 
before she met the nov- 
elist. Not at all; she 
has been one of the chil- 
dren who have grown up 
with the cinema, whose 
development has been 
graduated with that of 
the photoplay, but 
whose skirts went down 
and her hair up only a 
short two years ago. 
When I first saw Miss 
Horton en scene Regi- 
nald Barker and she 
were standing in a 
Nome hotel lobby—at 
the Goldwyn studio of 
course—and Mr. Bark- 
er was arranging the 
windser tie Miss Hor- 
ton wore She was 
dressed simply, wearing 
a pair of heavy doe-skin 
hiking boots, corduroy 
walking skirt, grey flan- 
nel miner’s shirt and a 
vari-colored mackinaw. 








The blonde baby in both pictures is, of 
course, Clara. 
shoes, she posed for artists; they said 
she was a picture type. Glancing at 
Miss Horton, hair-up, we'll say she ss 
hasn’t changed much—only now she is curly hair and the two eyes— 
photographed as a Rex Beach black pools in a white face— 








Starting at the floor and 
allowing your gaze to 
move upward, you at once 
thought of a mature woman. 
Sut the head of light, bionde, 





In the days of tassled 


heroine. at once proclaimed her a mere 
slip of a girl. 


According to a certain actor who has been acquainted 
with litt'e Miss Clara for a number of years, the occa- 
sion of her first ankle-length skirts was something of an 
ordeal for everyone concerned. In the first place, he said 
that she looked very uncomfortable, very miserable, and 
in the second place, Miss Horton was observed to shed 

large quantities of salty tears when she thought persons 

on the set were looking at her. 


And even now if she is apprehensive about a bit of 


stage business she looks for a few moments as if she 


is about to cry. In Rex Beach’s “Star of the North” at 

the Goldwyn studio she, the only woman in the cast, 
was surrounded by several hundied men. She would 
be consoled by them, amused by them, and advised 
by them. And when it was all over she would sit 
down at a table with them and play a mysterious 
game called “rhummy.” in which her opponents 
would always allow her to beat them. 

Miss Horton “broke into pictures” while she, as a 
four-years-old tot was waiting for a Bensonhurst car 
in Brooklyn. She had posed for a number of artists 
as a baby, although it had never occurred to her 
mother that the baby was a picture “type” until that 
day in Brooklyn when a bystander saw her and told 

her mother that she would “look well in the 
movies.” (Concluded on page 132) 
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CA Stage- 


truck 
Director 


ERHArPS you 
don’t realize it, 
but motion 
picture  direc- 

tors often have just 
es unusual lives and 
just as interesting ca- 
reers as the players 
themselves. In many 
instances the men 
“behind the scenes” 
have more unusual 
stories to tell than 
those who appear be- 
fore the public. 

Take for example 
the case of Paul Scar- 
don, the man _ who 
has handled the meg- 
aphone for the ma- 
jority of the Harry 
T. Morey ieatures. 

Scardon was born 
in Australia and he 
broke into theatricals 
there, but not of 
course in the motion 
picture business, for 
the movies were an 
unheard of thing dur- 
ing his early youth. 
What he did was to 
appear on the vaude- 
ville circuits in a 
contortion act, all 
dolled up in spanglet 
tights that made him 
look weird and uncanny and doing 
s.unts that the “stuntiest” of our present 
cay film players couldn’t put over in a 
million years, and was billed as “The 
Human Paradox, the Boneless Wonder.” 
It meant nothing to young Paul to cur! 
both legs around his head, while com- 
fortably seated on a small table and to 
walk on his hands, while in this bent up 
position, down a plank extending from 
the table to the stage floor. 

That sure was some beginning for a 
motion picture director. He made a 
success of it and considers that ~ he 
gained .a composure while playing ‘this 
act in vaudeville which has stood him 
in good stead many a time since. 

Just to go back a bit further than 
even this initial vaudeville appearance 
we offer photographic evidence that the 
army lost a great soldier when Pau! 
Scardon decided on a theatrical career. 

Scardon has never quite been able to 
cure himself of this stage-struck dis- 

































At top — Scandon as a contortionist in 
an Australian cireus. Directly above 
— in the role of “General Grant.” 

















Paul Scardon, who began 
professional life as a circus 
contortionist, is still bent 
on acting every so often. 


By 
R. W. 


BAREMORE 


ease. Even to this 
day he feels that hx 
must act every so 
often. When _ the 
feeling becomes too 
strong he just hops 
into a role in one of 
the pictures he is 
making. 

After graduating 
from vaudeville 
Scardon took up dra- 
matic work and 
played a number of 
engagements in Aus- 
tralia and in America 
played in support of 
such stars of the 
speaking stage as 
Nance O'Neill, Kyrle 
Bellew, E. H. Sothern 
and Mrs. Fiske, hav- 
ing known the gamut 
from contortion to 
Shakespeare. Alto- 
gether he spent some 
twelve years on the 
speaking stage and 
then drifted into the 
“movies,” joining the 
old Majestic-Reliance 
company as a char- 
acter actor. 

However Scardon 
could rever quite 
forget his early de- 
sire to be a soldier. 
That’s one reason why he always had a 
lenging to play the role of a great gen- 
eral in the drama. He had his oppor- 
tunity in the role of General Grant. 
That he played it well we have no doubt 
and that he looked the part we know for 
here’s a nice little photograph to prove 
it. 

Although it was not due to his early 
desire to fight battles that Paul Scardon 
eventua'ly beccme a motion picture 
director, of course there is every rea- 
son to believe that he has fought and 
won many battles on the studio floor 
with cranky actresses and actors. But 
what really made Scardon a director was 
his ability to handle people, his expert 
technical knowledge of motion picture 
making, h's keen understanding of the 
drama and his unquestionable knack of 
bringing out the high lights of even the 
most ordinary story and making of it 2 
real drama, without the assistance of = 
menagerie. 
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A typical photographic unit ready to start for sites cf action, consisting of a motion picture photographer—usually 


a lieutenant—a still photographer, and a helper. 


HEN the Civil War came along photography was 

still in short dresses. It hadn’t ventured out any 

farther than the front gate. As a result there was 

only one man to cover the great quarrel. He was 

supposed to be at all the battles and to record the day’s stir- 
ring events along the whole line 

Thus Brady handled it atone and came out quite a hero, 

but when the iast armed situation came along it took just 472 

job was too big for one 

d all the battles. It took 


officers and men to record it. The 
man. He just simp!y couldn’t atte: 
fift’ motion picture photographers to film the last war. This 
was for the American army alone. ‘The British army had its 
photographic staff and the French army had its Section khoto- 
graphique et Cinematographique de Francais, as it 
was called by those who had it handy. Each army formulated 
and carried out its own photographic pians. Those of the 
Americans were the most pretentious of all. 

Our motion picture work was dene from Varis. It was 
thought at first that portable developing outfits could be used 
for rushing motion pictures through, but field equipment did 
not come up to expectations. It did not pan out. It was all 
right for still photography and for observation photographs 
where speed was the one essential, but when it came to the 
handling of motion pictures it didn’t strike twe've. In fact, 
it struck just a quarter after eight. Still pictures made from 
an aeroplane to show the location of enemy guns and developed 
in the field were a success, but not motion pictures. As soon 
as the needed number of still plates were exposed the aeroplane 
headed for home. A motorcycle was waiting. Bending over, 
the photographer passed the plates to the driver on the motor- 
cycle who gave it the gas. A developer waiting on dark 
room wagon steps seized the plates and dropped them in the 
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Armee 


These are the chaps who made the war safe for posterity. 


hypo, with the result that fifteen minutes after a picture was 
taken over the enemy lines a print was in the hands of the 
fire direction officer. The battery would open up and the inci- 
dent would be closed. It was fast work. 

But in the case of motion pictures speed was not such a 
requisite. The cinematograph division could take things more 
calmly. 

The task of photographing the war was handled by units. 
A unit consisted of three men—a motion picture photographer 
who was usually a lieutenant; a still photographer, usually a 
sergeant of the first class, with enough exceptions to the rule 
to make it interesting; and a helper. The helper was just a plain 
buck. Thus equipped the photographic unit started out from 
Paris in a medium-priced Detroit car with the radiator turned 
in the general direction of the front. The big excitement was 
on—the photographic unit was headed for the unknown. Those 
were the big days. A fellow started off in the morning and 
never knew whether he was going to come back with some- 
thing in his camera or something in his duodenum. 

A good many didn’t come back at all. There was the case 
of Lt. Ralph Estep. A shell pinched him off near Sedan. And 
there was Corporal Daniel J. Sheehan who got struck by a 
gas shell and when he came to he was in Germany. He was a 
haggard specimen when he got back to the laboratory in Janu- 
ary. But that is a part of war. You’ve got to expect some 
rifts in the lute. Going to war isn’t dressing up (or undressing) 
and going to the seashore. It is not lolling in the lap of luxury 
and having food brought around on a silver tray. No indeed. 
It has a good many bumps in it—war has—isn’t that right, 
boys? We'll say it is. 

But even when you got to the front it wasn’t all peaches and 
cream—not by a good many bushels and a few pecks of 














- biggest photographic thrill—infantry fighting. That is the 

H Eldorado of every war photographer—to show the two sides 
a I } di i 19 It coming together in No Man’s Land. But it isn’t done. The 
boys go over at dawn, mostly, when you couldn’t get a clothes- 

line on a wide open diaphragm. You've got to have light for 

a motion picture. Even if the boys postponed it till noon the 

chances are you wouldn’t come back with much. You've got 

O V V i } that camera to take with you wherever you go—and when you're 

packing a motion picture camera across a chewed-up terrain 

you're juct about as busy as a one-armed man carrying a 

trunk up a back stairs. All your hands are needed and if you 


3 . 
O Ost erit had a colored boy along you would find him quite heipfu’. 
You're too loaded to carry a gun. All you can pack is a side- 


arm—and a sidearm is small punkins alongside a saw-tooth 
bayonet. You have never missed Broadway so much in your 
. . . . settle life. You'd give your next month’s pay check to ke back a! 
Getting a war over with is one thing; preserv- an autoraat. “Take it from one who A flaw much on the sub- 
ing it for future generations is quite another. ject—don’t loiter in No Man’s Land when all you've got be- 
H ee ‘ x se . we tween you and heaven is a one-barre'ed pistol. If you linger 
owever, the motion picture camera Carefully too long you may be confronted suddenly by a large gate you 
pickled it and this tells how it was done. never saw before—and the person answering it may know St. 
Peter only by reputation. You may be in a place you never 
before counted o1. and the ouly people you will know will be 

some M. P.’s. 
By It simply can’t be cone: photographing the biggest thrill in 
a modern war—close-ups of bay- 
Homer Croy cnet fighting. You'd better de- 
meni tie dies cola ee pend on getting some German 
tories — that is, getting it prisoners coming back—you'’re 
ready for the educational more apt to get to go to Nice 
projection room. A cam- on your leave. If you try 
eraman in no man’s land, eS to get hand-to-han(| 
grinding some lively fighting you are apt to 
footage. get a leave that wi!l be 
too indefinite. You may 
start in the general 
direction of Nice but 
may continue farther on 

south. 

So you have to pass 
up the biggest thing in 
war. Next you aspire 
to get an aerop'ane 

fight and a fall. But 

it’s not easy picking. 
\ They never _ tel! 
\ vou when _ they’re 
\ going to pull off 
\ something. Yo 
\ mav stick aroun] 

for a week with 


vour ‘‘long 
’ tom’’ and 
4 \ never get 
1 anvthing 
Fs more than an 


observation 
balloon on 
fre. You 
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skimmed milk. All those who had peaches and cream take 
one pace forward.—We thought not. Peaches in France were 
practically an unknown product. Except in Paris! Oh, you 
boy! Do you remember the corner of Avenne de l’Opera 
and Boulevard des Italienes? Don’t hit him, boys—deep 
down he has a kind heart. : 

It was not easy to film the war. They have a way of 
doing most of their fighting at night. No difference how 
much influence you may have with the general he won’t put 
it off till a clear day. 

You are now at the front; the day is sunshiny. Filming 
pictures now looks as simp!e as taking candy from a young 
and surfeited child. But it isn’t. No, stranger, no. Far 
from it. Your ambition is to get a motion picture of war’s 


Putting Brest on the map. This army photographer was 
forced to climb to the top of this barge-tower to get 
views of the famous French point. 
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get an airfight only by chance. And then when you do see 
two men come together and crank her up . and one of 
them drops and your heart climbs up in your blouse pocket 
“4 . you find out after a couple of minutes that he was just 
doing a feint. Heavens—the miles of motion picture film that 
has been wasted on tail-spins! Even if the enemy plane is shot 
down and you happen to have it in your finder, you are not 
a made man. In fact, they haven't yet got the steel work up. 
They're still working on the blue prints. It'll be a long time 
before the TO RENT sign appears on the sidewalk. Even if 
vou get twenty feet of the plane coming down, the machine is 
sure to land half a mile away. Grab up your camera and tripod 
and run as fast as you can. When it comes to running with a 
camera and tripod, few men are deers. They are more apt to 


Magazine 


be in the snapping-turtle class. A motion picture camera is not 
light and airy. The man who designed it later turned his 
attention to perfecting the steam hoist. But run as you may 
ten thousand people will be there ahead of you. In they'll push 
and crowd till you can’t get an exposure without a hundred 
faces gawking in the picture. 

Infantry fighting is best; air work is next and third is a tank 
in action. ‘Tanks are picturesque; they fill the screen; they 
look like something, but good tank pictures are few and far 
between. You can get them deploying and practising but to 
get a tank going over the top—ah, that is another matter! 
One photographer had the idea that he would get inside a tank, 
point his lens out the porthole and get the real stuff. He go: 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Or, scraping the skyscrapers 
with a picture machine. 





M BARTHOLDIS celebrated daughter, the 
¢ statuesque Franco-American resident of 
New York harbor shown at the right, has 
often had her beautiful features and enlighten- 
ing arm wound into our photoplays and news- 
reels, but here is a first view of her back— 
and will Kitty Gordon, holder of all lovely- 
back championships to date, please accept 
this as a challenge? Below, a breath-taking 
plane visit to the canyons of lower Broadway. 
Through the struts of the machine one could shout a greeting 
to people in those windows. Freviously no one has dared fly 
so low and so close to lower Manhattan’s mighty piles of 
steel and stone, from whosé communicating valleys vicious 
air-currents rise constantly. Such flying two years ago would 
have meant sure death. 


Above, Lieut. Earl Carroll, U.S. A., 
who carried the crank camera 
through the daring negotiations 
exampled in these pictures. The 
insignia of the squirrel reaching 
for the nut in the pilot’s seat 
seems accordingly well chosen. 
Mr. Carroll is the author of 
several photoplays and musical 
comedies, his most conspicuous 
success in the latter field being 

“So Long Letty.” 























“I'd rather not tell my age, if you don’t mind.” 





EORGE BEBAN, the 
Italian moving pic- 
ture star, is a very 
interesting person to 
meet, but I can as- 
sure you his little 








is a handsome little fellow of four and one 
half. He was dressed in light green, sailor pants, yellow blouse, 
He wore a black velvet sailor tam, small 


and lavender tie. 
black slippers and white socks. 


Our youthful acter proudly announces the fact that he is 
not going to be an actor—not much. He is going to be a sol- 
dier, and you may well believe that if he is as persistent when 
he grows up as now, he will certainly be whatever he chooses. 


The first thing I asked him was, “Do 
you like the movies?” I was nearly 
knocked off my chair, so emphatic 
was his reply. “NO,” shouted this re- 
markable little chap. I was rathe 
taken aback for a minute by this un- 
expected answer, but I managed to 
get up courage to question him further 
as to his likes and dislikes, hoping for 
a better result. I ventured to ask, 
“Why is it that you do not like the 
movies?” ‘They make me work too 
hard,” he astonished me by saying. 
“Well then, what do you like, and what 
are you going to be?” quoth I, notic- 
ing that he was growing impatient, 
and thinking that I had better let him 
cdo the talking. It was then that he 
informed me that his great ambition 
was to become a “sojer.” This made 


By 


HARRIETT O. PARSONS 





A daughter of the 
Press interviewed a 
son of the Screen— 
until someone men- 
tioned ice cream. 


me laugh, because his clothes remark- 
ably resembled a sailor’s togs, and I had 
naturally imagined that his fancy ran 
to the Navy. 

It seems that “Bob White,” as our 
young so.dier calls himself, ventured 


son, George Beban, Jr., is even more so. He to craw! under the fence into the Hollywood parade ground 
where numerous squads were drilling, and taking his place 
beside the soldiers, marched up and down with them. 
adventure was almost brought to an end, for the captain of 


But this 


the squad discovered young Beban, and informed him that he 


was not wanted. 








ARRIETT O. PARSONS is the twelve- 
year-old daughter of Louella Parsons, 
motion picture editor of the New York 
Morning Telegraph, and she has always felt that 
she could write all around her’mother when 
it came to interviews. So when little George 
Beban Junior came to New York with his 
mother, Harriett went to see him and this is 
her impression of him, printed exactly as she 
wrote it. She started out to write a serious, 
thoughtful personality study and got along all 
right until her interviewee mentioned ice- 
cream. Harriett, only a kid herself, fell from 
her dignified literary perch with the first soda. 





He repeated this perfermance until he had 
been fired out of every squad on the parade ground, and then 
he returned to the first. 
persistent little chap, and the soldiers soon saw that he was not 


As I remarked before, Bob White is a 


to be gotten rid of easily, so they 
settled the matter by making him their 
mascot and allowing him to remain. 
He now knows every order and goes 
through the drill like a veteran. (He 
proved this to me by going through 
the whole routine for me.) 

Not long ago he visited a high schoo! 
in California. The teacher stood him 
up on the desk and said, “Now, dear, 
won’t you say a nice verse for the 
children?” Out of a clear sky as this 
request came, Bob White was prepared 
to meet any emergency, so he drew 
himself up to his full height and said: 

“Kaiser Bill went up the hill to 

take a peek at France. 

Kaiser Bill came down the hill 

with a bullet in his pants.” 
(Continued on page 133) 
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© drama of the stage 

has excelled “Broken 
Blossoms” in sheer emo- 
tional force, and the Griffith 
photoplay has in addition a 
perfection of pictorial com- 
position hardly equalled in 
any footlight essay. This 
is the ultimate moment in 
which Lucy (Lillian Gish) 
awaits the hand which is to 
drag her to death through 

the broken door. 
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Picture hy The ultimate consumer is not in- 
Picture. terested, except in moments of 

mechanical curiosity, in the ways 
and means by which pictures come to him. 
He has two definite picture interests—an inter- 
est in the people who make the pictures, and 
an interest in the pictures themselves. The 
routes of trade and the squabbles of trade are 
far trails and battles in which he and his kin 
have no part. 

However, every “fan” ought to be interested 
in the extraordinary revolution in picture distri- 
bution just now, for it directly affects him. 
Once upon a time the 
neighborhood _ exhibitor 


say “good pictures all the time,” for really fine 
photoplays are not factory products, any more 
than books or dramas—let us repeat: the 
chances of any neighborhood in America to see 
the best pictures made is in exact ratio to the 
intelligence and selective ability of that neigh- 
borhood’s exhibitor. Never was there such 
need for clean-minded, intelligent men in the 
exhibiting end of the motion picture business, 
for their power over production has become al- 
most autocratic, and if their selection were of a 
uniform grade there would be no more unclean 
subjects filmed, no more slipshod productions, 
no more mere trash ac- 
cepted in scenarios. The 





was bound to a program 
by which he got an occa- 
sional good picture, hid- 
den like the slice of bacon 
in a club sandwich, and a 
large number of other pic- 
tures not so good. And 
there were the occasional 
special releases, free for 
every one to take—at a 
price. The matter of sell- 
ing each picture singly is 
not a new thing, either. 
But it was like a fire which 
sputters and smoulders 
among the outer, scatter- 
ing wisps of a haystack for 
many minutes—herea 
blaze, there a spark, there 
a lot of blue smoke—un- 
til finally some tendril of | 
flame, with fuel and draft 
just right, ignites the base 
of the stack and a great, 
uncontrollable, roaring 
blaze leaps high into the = 


theatre. 


per Fidelis.” 


mean?” 


ease. 








ULL” Montana and “Spike” | 
Robinson, those lovely wild- | 
flowers of the screen, were 

seated in a Hollywood photoplay 

They are the Damon and 

Pythias of filmland—or, better yet, 

the Tom and Jerry of the business, ers. 

as they are seldom separated. 

The scene was a weekly showing 
the American Marines in action. 
The picture “irised out” on the 
Marine emblem—the famous globe 
and anchor, and the motto, “Sem- 


“You’re a wop,” quoth Spike to 
Bull; “what do them two wop words 


“It means in English ‘treat ’em | 
rough,’” returned Bull, with gracious 


manufacturers couldn’t 
afford it, for they would 
| simply be throwing all un- 
| worthy output away; no- 
body would buy it. 

We are hardly such 
cheerful optimists, how- 
ever, that we hail single 
selling as the millenium 
of photoplay making, or 
even as the definite end 
of distribution of poor 
pictures by manufactur- 
The people who see 
pictures, have, whether 
they know it or not, won 
a tremendous victory. 
Now let the people keep 
the fruits of that victory 
by discriminating patron- 
age, a frank expression of 
their likes and dislikes in 
person as well as by their 
attendance, and watch to 
see that the mercantile 
spirit causes no slipsback 








air. The little flame of 
single picture selling hit 
the bottom of the haystack of national distri- 
bution less than ninety days ago, and today the 
whole heap is aglow. 

In the present conflagration it is hard to tell 
just where the fire started. The originally ener- 
getic Fred Warren, of Hodkinson’s, and form- 
erly of Goldwyn’s, did as much as anybody to 
spread the sparks around. The system of First 
National is based upon single picture selling. 
Selznick took single selling as a slogan. The 
vast distributing organization of the Paramount 


and Artcraft systems is now devoted to it. And 


there are others. 

To the fan, all the agitation means just this: 
that his exhibitor can now choose, picture by 
picture, the photoplays his audience wants. The 
chances of any neighborhood in America to see 
the best pictures made—mark that we do not 





into an out-of-date regime. 

We are glad, and we are 
peaceful, but this is no time to Chinafy our- 
selves under the sunshine of our new gifts. 
Remember that there are seldom contracts that 
can’t be broken, and that despite all the talk, 
all the promises, all the propaganda, poor pic- 
tures and inferior stories will still be floating 
over the country if the exhibitors and their pa- 
trons permit. Business is business, whether the 
desk is occupied by a government or a film- 
maker. The manufacturers have done a great 
thing in their turn to a standard of single sell- 
ing that places every photoplay upon its own 
merits, independent of programme or star-affili- 
ation. It is up to the supreme court of the in- 
dustry, the exhibitors and patrons, to make this 
system as much a success in practice as it is in 
trade-paper advertising. What we need to 
match the manufacturers’ big forward move is 
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- Matter. 











a keener audience-conscience in this country. 
Those districts that are apathetically satisfied 
with trash will continue to get trash, however 
altruistic the new system may be. That’s the 
law of supply and demand. 
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Frank Tinney’s In the recent all-star “Gam- 
Hope. bol” of The Lambs in New 
York—this celebrated profes- 
sional club makes merry with a public frolic in 
May or June of each year— Mr. Willie Collier 
and Mr. Frank Tinney could not refrain from a 
comment on the characteristic “art” of Miss 
Bara. 

Mr. Collier: 
actress?” 

Mr. Tinney: 


“Who is your favorite movie 


“I never had such a favorite as 
Theda Bara. She always saves her honor.” 

Mr. Collier: “She certainly does, Frank. 
She’s a wonderful actress.” 

Mr. Tinney: “I’ve seen her twenty-seven 
times now, and she’s saved her honor every 
time so far.” 

Mr. Collier: 
so far.” 

Mr. Tinney: “I’m going to keep right on 
going to see her.” 


“She always just does save it 
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Hints for 


Reformers. 


The professional reformer — the 
man who hitched his wagon to the 
great national revulsion against 
alcohol because it gave him a job, a chance to 
rebuild his neighbors according to his own 
blue-prints—need not be out of a job just be- 
cause the saloon is one with Nineveh and 
Potsdam. 

The infernal cigarette and that more respect- 
ably-clad iniquity, the cigar, are of course on 
his list for early attention. We suggest that he 
add tea and coffee, insidious stimulants, imme- 
diately. Next he can take up the waste of time. 
Motion pictures waste time dreadfully; further, 
the lighter subjects of picturedom incline to fri- 
volity, and one should not view life as a frivol- 
Baseball is a waste of the precious 
hours of men right in the prime of their busi- 
ness careers. Recesses ought to be abolished at 
school because school hours are short enough 
at best. Vacations are absurd, because they are 
not productive of anything except sunburn and 
large appetites. Music has probably caused 
many a promising citizen to idle away his capital 
years—out with it. Shaving is a sin because it 
is a perversion of nature—if Nature intended 
men to be naturally a la Gillette why didn’t she 
make them that way? Reading, except in prop- 
er texts for mental improvement, is an extrava- 
gant and dissolute habit; further, novels should 
be prohibited by law because, being fiction, they 
may set people to telling lies. 

These are only a few early hints to practical, 
persistent professionals. If the reformers will 
correct the world thus far, this bureau of sug- 


gestion will meanwhile be at work on other sug- 
gestions for mundane improvement. We ask 
no fee—only credit. 
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Militarism Not There is a most extraordinary 
W anted. reaction everywhere against the 
“war story.” This has extend- 
ed even to the dramatic stories of the Civil 
War, some of them masterpieces of drama, fic- 
tion and production. The public, assert the ex- 
hibitors, simply does not want to see a uniform. 
All of which is a hopeful sign, and a natural 
one, rather than the expression of any possible 
ingratitude to our heroic young men—and young 
women, too—who went across so recently to 
fight and serve and save. The Anglo-Saxon 
peoples are not only conscious expressors of 
sentiments against militarism, and the symbols 
of militarism, but strongly show the same feel- 
ings in their unconscious, instinctive selections 
of amusement and recreation. We had a mighty 
task before us in the subjugation of military anar- 
chy, and, to fight fire with its own elements, we 
assumed the military guise in a tremendous and 
awe-inspiring way. The job is done, and in our 
discard of even the trappings and the suits of 
swordly power we are not only getting back to 
peace, but to the ways of peace, and the ways of 
ordinary life and labor. 
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Needed: A Let us quote from a pamphlet 
Film Library. prepared by the Social Centers 

committee of The People’s In- 
stitute, of New York City: 

“There is more need for a public library of 
films than there ever was for a public library of 
books, and for the following reasons: the book 
is an individual property; it can be read in soli- 
tude; the individual can purchase it if he wants 
it. But the motion picture is essentially a col- 
lective commodity. The individual can have a 
desired motion picture only on condition that 
a large number of other people want the same 
picture at the same time. This fact makes it 
peculiarly out of the question to leave motion 
pictures entirely to the exploitation of unlim- 
ited commercialism. 

“The public film library, dealing with a suf- 
ficiently large number of schools, churches and 
other agencies, would be able to draw on the 
world’s supply for whatever film it wanted, and 
to ransack the film output of the last ten years.” 

It may be said that such a library has already 
been established, for historical purposes, by 
Edgar R. Harlan, curator of the State Historical 
Department of lowa. 

So many institutions are now writing the 
New York Library to ask about films of civic 
interest that for the purposes of this study the 
Municipal Reference Library has collected much 
data of this sort, which it is gladly sharing with 
city officials, civic organizations and municipal 
reference libraries in other cities. 






































Jim lashed his horses 

into a run. Bullets 

flew about him and 

the buckboard ca- 

reened madly, safely 

passing the danger 
zone, 





“Girls aint so good as dogs,” 
said little Dennis. But he 
couldn’t appreciate Molly 
as Cheyenne Harry did. 


By 


“OR Cheyenne Harry life was be- 
coming monotonous at Copper 
Creek. It was the same old 
round of working his claim by 

day and trying to find a little sport by 
night at the Little Nugget. Now a devil-may-care time-waster, 
Harry had once been a tenderfoot from Philadelphia. A love 
for adventure had taken him with the gold rush to the Black 
Hill of Dakota. 

Like all the other gold-crazed seekers, Harry cared little for 
the rights of the Indians. Pah-sep-pah, they called the Black 
Hills, the home of their god, Gitche-Manitou. By them that 
soil was held sacred and even to touch foot on it except in cere- 
mony was a sacrilege. True, solemn treaties had been made by 
the white man with the Indians not to desecrate his land, but 
gold breaks promises, and the Indians saw their sacred Pah- 
sep-pah entered by the white man in a lustful search for gold. 

“Can’t you do something to liven this town up?” was Harry’s 
greeting to Mike Lafond, who was one day announced as the 
new owner of the Little Nugget. Lafond owned a string of 
saloons and dance halls in the Black Hills. A half-breed, with 
the vices of both races and the virtues of neither, he amassed 
wealth by catering to the vices of men. 

“Say, I’m going to make a live joint out of this place,” 
Lafond promised. “Going to open up a dance hall, and I’m 
going to bring my daughter to town. Say, boys, wait until 
you see my daughter! She’s been going to school over at the 
Spotted Tail Reservation. Her name’s Molly—Molly Lafond, 
and she'll make you stand up and take notice.” 

Just how much notice Harry was to take of Molly Lafond 
that happy-go-lucky individual was destined to learn soon. Al- 
ways having obeyed his own impulses, a thing he could not tol- 
erate was a restraining hand. It wasn’t that he held any grudge 
against Jim Buckley—good old Jim Buckley, leading citizen 
of Copper Creek,—but if he wanted a little fun with the old 
bartender who didn’t appreciate Harry’s somewhat rough humor, 
he didn’t want interference on the part of anyone. 

Therefore, when Buckley dragged Cheyenne Harry off the 
struggling man, a fight was in keeping with his mood. A flash, 
and two men faced each other with drawn guns. The door 
between them suddenly banged open and a girl stood before 
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them. A stranger she was, with soft 
dark curls hanging over her shoulders, 
big trusting brown eyes and a womanli- 
ness about her no man present had 
ever seen before in that rough country. 

From one to the other the big eyes turned. Slowly, and with 
somewhat sad eyes holding his, she approached big Jim. Tak- 
ing his gun from his limp hand, she placed it in its holster and 
then turned to Harry. That young man was experiencing 
strange emotions. He was actually ashamed of himself—- 
ashamed to be caught turning a gun on another man! Ashamed 
to face those searching eyes! Never in all his harem-scarum 
life had he ever been ashamed. He had one never-failing rem- 
edy for all difficult situations—his smile, but it brought only 
a slight answer to the girl’s red lips. 

Back into the holster slipped Harry’s gun. 

“My daughter,” introduced Lafond. 

“You boys need someone to make you stand around,” said 
Molly gayly, as she perched herself on the bar. ‘Aren’t you 
glad I came? Why doesn’t someone say so?” 

But the “boys” were tongue-tied with admiration and bash- 
fulness. 

“Hey, Jim,” they voted. “You make a speech!” 

And Jim Buckley, afraid of nothing.in the world or out of 
it except women, took off his hat, shifted from one big foot 
to the other and tried. 

“Er—er—beauteous member of your sect, we—er—we—” 

Embarrassment entirely overcame him. 

“Here, I'll show you how to welcome a lady,” volunteered 
Harry. Doffing his hat, swinging it at arm’s length, he bowed 
deeply and not without grace. Deliberately approaching the 
unsuspecting girl, he quickly grabbed her tight in his arms and 
kissed her. 

Right then and there Cheyenne Harry got acquainted with a 
new species -of the so-called weaker sex. Eyes bright and lips 
slightly smiling, Molly slowly slid from her seat and stood, 
straight and strong, in front of the boy. Her right arm swung 
up and out. Smack, slap! against his left cheek. Smack, slap! 
Her left hand smartly smote the other cheek. 

She had strength, this young slip of a girl whom he could 
have carried off under one arm, but behind those slaps was all 
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the anger of a fiery will. His hands flew to his smarting face. 
hers had relieved him of his gun. 
“Till return it when you say you're sorry,” she told him. 
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With a third movement 


Morning brought new conquests for the bright-eyed Molly. By a swiftly 
running stream she met Dennis and his canine pal, Peter. As a dog Peter 
was not much, but to the boy he was the smartest thing on four legs in 


the world and only slightly dearer to him than his gun. 
“Me and him go hunting every morning,” he told Molly. 
Dennis was the only child in Copper Creek. 


With several front teeth 


missing, a generous sprinkling of freckles on his snub nose, ragged 
clothes and a knowledge far beyond his seven years, Dennis struck 
deep to Molly’s tender heart, but her natural maternal instinct warned 
her that sympathy or any display of affection was not Dennis’ style. 


“Oh, I’m a good hunter,” she dectared enthusiastically. 
with you?” 
Dennis rubbed his chin thoughtfully. “I dunno. 
good,” he observed, “but I'll try you out. Come on.” 
Cheyenne Harry was hunting also, but not with a gun. 


“May I go 
Girls ain’t much 


He was 


looking for Molly and found her out on the sage-covered hills with 


Dennis. 
for all kinds of a fool. 
and he got in bad at the very start. 

Repentant, he asked for his gun. 


Harry had spent most of the night in blackguarding himseli 
Here was the sweetest little girl he'd ever seen 


Turning her back toward him, she 


lifted the skirt of her dress and took the gun from a pocket pinned 


between the folds of her petticoat. 


Somehow it was quite easy to forget 


Dennis, who tried to tell Harry to go get a girl of his own and leave his 


girl alone. 


When Molly left him to see Harry’s claim, Dennis sighed and decided 


losing your girl was worth crying over. No, 
what’s a girl anyhow!” he grimaced. 


of a small boy’s vocabulary. 


it wasn’t either. 


“Bah, 


Grimaces are so necessary a part 


Lafond had not been in Copper Creek long before he found in Jim 


Buckley an old enemy. Would Buckley recognize him? 


Covertly his 


hand stroked his beard, which concealed an ugly scar caused by having 


been struck by Buckley with a gun. 
fifteen years? 


Would he remember after all these 


It was not until Buckley first saw Molly that memory seemed to stir 


within him. 


Surely there was something familiar about her face 


those 


eyes one could never forget, and what was there about Lafond that reminded 


him of—of—of what? 

Feeling he must be avenged, Lafond plans Buckley’s ruin. 
the miners that they pool their money for a stamp-mill. 
in a short time,” he said. And Buckley being the trusted 
citizen, the miners turned seventeen thousand dollars over 
to him for the mill. Accompanied by Lafond, who claimed 


He suggests to 
“It'll pay you back 


Little Dennis’ dog, 
wasn’t dead after all, 
Turning to the girl 
and Cheyenne 
Harry, Dennis 
said: “ Bah! Girls 


ain't so much good 


he also had business in Rapid City, Buckley converted the 
cash into a check and mailed it with an order to a Chicago 
machinery firm. But Lafond covertly substituted another 
envelope for the original and the one that Buckley put 
into the letter-box was empty, while the check reposed in 


Lafond’s pocket. 

Molly had been in Copper Creek several days before 
she saw the old scientist. She and Dennis, on all fours, 
and Peter had crawled through the underbrush and dirt in 
search of game. A squirrel threw the hunters into a panic. 
Molly grabbed Peter and Dennis took aim. Dennis fired! 
eter slipped through Molly’s hands! 

“Ain't that just like a girl!” grumbled the disappointed boy 
as Peter pawed at a hole down which the squirrel had disap- 
peared. “Letting the dog go and scare the game!” 

“Who’s that?” asked Molly as a white-haired old man seemed 
to appear from nowhere. In his hand he held the handle and 
rim of a magnifying glass. Dennis’ bullet had gone through the 
glass, with which he had been inspecting a specimen. 

“Oh, that’s only that nutty old bug hunter who lives with Jim 
Buckley,” said the boy. 

With far-away eyes that seemed to be trying to remember 
something, Professor Welch, whose memory had fled many 
years ago, looked deeply into the girl’s. _Had they ever 
seen each other before? It was a violent tug of her skirt by 
Dennis that diverted her attention. 

The stamp-mill was a long time coming and the miners grew 
restless. Acting upon Lafond’s suggestion, they wrote to Chi- 
cago to find out what had happened. 

Molly soon had the whole town at her feet. Chief among 
her admirers, and standing first place in her affections, was 
Cheyenne Harry, but he drank too much, she thought. 

“Tf you want to stand well with me, you'll have to stop 
drinking,” she told him one night at the Little Nugget. 

“No one can dictate to me what I ought to do,” he retorted 
hotly, his jaw thrust out aggressively, and just to show her 


as dogs! 


who was boss he ordered 
some more whiskey. 
But he never drank it. 
Snatching the glass from his 
hand, Molly dashed it to the floor. 
His hands clenched tight. So did Molly’s. 
One of his fists was raised as if to strike her. 
Taut and straight, her eyes looking straight and 
defiantly into his, she stood before him. His arm fell, and a 
smile broke slowly over the face of each. 

“Gimme a lemon pop!” he ordered to the amazement of the 
group who had watched the clash of wills. 

Then came the day of the opening of the-dance hall. In 
spite of Harry’s plea that Molly should not attend, she put on 
her simple white frock, tied a ribbon in her dark curls and 
went. 

When she entered, the Little Nugget was crowded with 
miners, who had been relieved of their guns at the door, and 
over-painted and under-dressed women. Molly did not like 
it and wished she had stayed home, but pride forbade anv 
action that might lead Harry to suspect she cared how much 
he flirted with that brazen Bismark Annie. 

Greatly to his annoyance, Molly had seen Annie recognize 
him that afternoon, had seen her throw her arms around his 
neck and kiss him, and now, to-night, when she entered the 
dance hall Annie— Oh, well, he told Mollie not to come! 

He appealed to Lafond. “Any man who would let his daugh- 































“I know what I’m doing,” he said. ‘You let her alone!” 
The evening had well 
ox, advanced when Tim 
\ Murphy came in with a 
\ letter from the Chi- 
\ cago firm saying 
~~~ the order had 
hm?) not been re- 
ceived. Buck- 
ley called on La- 
fond as a wit- 

ness, 

“Sure, I 





















































remem - 

ber your mailing 
something, but how 
do I know a check was in 

it?” he replied. 

Then Jim Buckley knew that Lafond had plotted agains 
him and that he would have to get proof of his innocence, but 
before he could turn to leave someone hit him. In a flash he 
was fighting madly. He was conscious that someone had come 
to his rescue, but who it was he didn’t know until he found 
Harry bending over him and helping him to his feet while 
Molly, a gun in her hand, was herding the crowd of men and 
girls into a corner. 
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ter mix with this crowd is a low-lived skunk,” at which La- 
fond gave a sinister smile. 


“I’m going to Rapid City to-morrow, and when I come back 
somebody’s going to eat dirt,” he promised, as he went out 
on Roy’s strong young arm. 

The next morning Dennis, on his wey to Molly’s house to 
get her to go hunting, saw men hiding behind the corners of 
buildings with guns drawn. 

“There ain't no man can get away with my money, Buckley 
or no. Shoot to kill!” Dennis overheard. 

His little mind did some rapid thinking. Casually he saun- 
tered out into the middle of the street and then broke into a 
hippety-hop, Peter his faithful follower. The boy, his gun 
and dog, were a familiar sight to the men and no suspicion 
lurked in their minds of his intention. Once out of sight, the 
lad glanced cautiously behind him and then started on a fast 
run. Stopping Jim in his buckboard, he told what he had 
seen and heard. 

“Take my gun, you'll need it, Jim,” he generously offered. 

“Thanks, kid. You’re a white man,” said Jim, refusing the 
offer. Then he lashed his horses into a run. Turning the cor- 
ner brought him within range of the guns. Bullets flew about 
him and the buckboard careened madly, safely passing the 
danger zone. 

Realizing he would have to pull up that side of the great 
bend, the men followed. Lafond about to mount and join the 
chase, was reminded of another wicked plan at the sight of 
Molly in her doorway. 

“Get back to the dance hall where you belong,” he ordered. 
‘‘That’s what I raised you for and it’s time you knew it.” 

Molly never remembered seeing him before without his 
beard. The scar on his cheek was hideous and repulsive. 

All his evilness stood revealed. It was as though a mask 

had been removed, as indeed it had, for Mike Lafond had 

arrived at the moment of revenge he had long planned. 

Molly was not a coward, and she would not be bullied. 
“What do you mean? How dare you?” she defied him. 
He struck her with his riding whip and was 
about to strike again when Professor Welch 
entered. He had found a photograph in his 
trunk—memory was struggling for release. 
Lafond’s long, strong fingers buried them- 
selves in the old man’s soft neck. Looking 
into the face of his tormentor memory re- 
turned witharush. Once upon a time he had 
looked into that same scarred face, those same 
strong fingers choked the breath from him. Only 
then that man was an Indian and under one 
arm was a screaming child, his little daughter. 
The gun Lafond pulled on the pro- 
fessor suddenly dropped from his 

hand and blood spurted from a 

wound in his wrist. It was Den- 

nis. Infuriated, Lafond 
brutally kicked the 
boy and threw Pe- 
ter, who had 
jumped at his 
throat, to the 
ground. Harry 
heard the shot. 
Stepping over 
Dennis and the 
dog lying in the 
doorway, he 
rushed into the 
room. 

The enraged Lafond 
fought madly. He must 

be avenged. He hurled a 

chair at Harry. It missed, 

crashing into the wall, bring- 

ing down a shelf—revenge! Ah, 

if he could only reach that gun—he 

strained—he had it—his hand was held in a vise—twisted— 

twisted—the gun dropped! On the other side of the room was 
the knife—nearer, slowly, slyly nearer, and then he had it. 

A flash of pain shot through Harry’s shoulder, he grew dizzy, 
toppled and fell into the arms of Molly, who was watching. 

Lafond rushed from the house, mounted his horse and took 
a short cut through a gulch, cutting off Buckley. Leaving his 
horse, he hid in the brush and jumped onto the back of the 
buckboard ~"*en Buckley came by. 





So 


“The half-breed,” muttered Buckley 
when he saw the scar and remembered 
how he had given it to him when he drove 
the half-breed from camp, fifteen year: 
before, for insulting the wife of Professor 
Welch. 

Buckley was at a great disadvantage in 
the ensuing struggle. With Lafond on his 
back strangling him, he dropped the reins 
and the frightened horses plunged wildly 
around the sharp curves of the mountain 
road. Buckley anticipated the dash over 
the precipice. Exerting superhuman ef- 
fort, he freed himself and jumped to 
safety, but Lafond went, with horses and 
buckboard, tumbling over the cliff. 


When Buckley reached him, his old enemy was dead and in 
his pocket he found the check for the stamp mill, placed there 
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ARRATED, by permission, from 

the Great Author's picture, adapted 
from Stewart Edward White’s novel of 
the same name, and produced with the 
following cast: 
Cheyenne Harry 
Prue Welch ) P : 
Molly Lafond §***’ Mildred Manning 
Michael Lafond Robert McKim 
Jim Buckley Wilfred Lucas 
Prof. Welch Graham Pettie 
Little Molly........ Mary Jane Irving 
pO CR Ore eee Frankie Lee 
Bismark Annie Dorothy Hagar 


Roy Stewart 


wagged happily. 


out and licked the salt tears off his master’s face. 
Peter wasn’t dead! 


the old man she had been attracted to 
from the start was her real father. Hav- 
ing heard from him of all Buckley’s kind- 
nesses to him and to her mother, whom 
Lafond had killed, she bestowed a kiss 
upon his leathery cheek, to the mixed con- 
sternation and joy of the woman-shy 
man. 

Only Dennis was sad. Peter was dead! 

“Oh, mister, can’t you do something 
for him?” she appealed to the professor. 

Tears streamed shamelessly and un- 
heeded down the small freckled face. His 
world was empty. Molly had decided to 
be Harry’s girl for keeps, and Peter was 
dead. And then, lo! A pink tongue shot 
A tail 


only that morning by the vengeful Lafond. 

When he returned to the camp, his innocence having been 
proven to the satisfaction of the miners and the check in their 
hands, he found Harry; and wilfull, elusive, utterly adorable 


Sunshine that follows rain was never more dazzling than the 
radiant smile that beamed through Dennis’ tears. Ficking his 
faithful little pal up in his arms, Dennis left the house, turning 
at the door for one last look at the girl who, once his, was 


Molly had capitulated and promised to marry him. 
herself, had found double happiness, for she had learned that 


Molly, 





S 


———— 


now radiantly happy in the arms of another. 
“Bah!” he grimaced. 


“Girls ain’t so much good as dogs.” 
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A Movie Music-Maker’s Grand Opera 


* HE LEGEND,” by Joseph Carl Breil, received its premiere performance at the Metropolitan Opera house in New York 


wo rld . 


City last spring, presented with as appropriate a cast as could be assembled by the greatest operatic organization in the 

You will remember Mr. Breil as the man who wrote the music for “The Birth of a Nation” and “Intolerance.” In 
the scene above Paul Althouse, distinguished American dramatic tenor, stands at the left. 
great young soprano found in vaudeville this year. 


In the center is Rosa Ponselle, the 


At the right is the basso, Louis d’ Angelo. 






























































The Late Mary Stuart of 
the Scots, reincarnated 
Anita—and several kings. 





By 
ADELA 
RoceErs-StT. JOHNS 


O you believe in reincarna- 
tion? 
Sometimes I do and 
sometimes I don’t. It is 
my positive opinion that I’ve met 
Ananias in the flesh, likewise 
Mother Eve and the apple. Then 
again I feel confident that I was 
never a tadpole, or even a fish. 

However, this is one of the times 
when I do. 

Because when Anita Stewart 
walked slowly down the broad stair- 
case into her French gilt and pink 
satin drawing room, her round slen- 
derness molded in a severe gown of 
black velvet and her curls bunched 
against her neck like Tokay grapes, 
. I began immediately and in the 
strangest fashion to think about 
Mary Stuart. 

And though our talk rambled from 
dogs to servants and from pictures to 
husbands, I continued to think of that 
enchanting queen whose charms cost 
her her head a few hundred years ago. 

A scientific and sensible psycholo- 
gist would probably say that Anita 
Stewart’s soft graciousness. her rare 
charm, and the fact 
that, to me, in spite 
of it she isn’t the 
least beautiful, 
had met my 
imagined con- 
ception 
of Mary of 
Scotland. Or 
that it was 
because 
Mary Stu- 
art always 


Photograph 
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Mrs.“ Rudie” Cam- 
4 eron, inthe garden 

of the Cameron 

‘ home’ in Holly- 
, we wood. The dog's 
name is Chiquot. 


A Pair of Queens 
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At the left, Miss 
Stewart on location. 
Louis B. Mayer at 
her right, and Di- 
rector ‘*‘Micky’’ 
Neilan at her left. 


Of course, everyone remembers what a sensa- 
tion there was when Anita Stewart, who ranks 
indisputably among the ten great picture stars. 
quavered out the admission while on the witness 

(Continued on page 118) 
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seemed to me the original of the smar! 
woman who is too smart to let you 
know how smart she is? Or that ld 
like my worst enemy to play poker with 
either one of them? J’ve decided it’s 
reincarnation. 

I suppose that most people cornect 
the farr Anita definitely with her screen 
personality. That is a mistake. I have 
never met an actress’ who so entirely 
disassociates herself from her roles, 
who in person was so utterly unlike 
my conception of her. Whether as the 
brilliant, extravagant heroine of “Virtu- 
ous Wives,’ the adolescent, elusive 
“Girl Phillipa” or the daring, baffling, 
bright-eyed “Mary Regan,” this actress 
possesses a startling, unusua!, highly 
developed femininity. She has an 
enormous amount of sex appeal, of em- 











phasis upon her. womanliness. 
While, as a person, I found her much “CMHawves's Rebellien” wae the title of 
younger than she appears on the screen, this old Vitagraph picture, featuring 
a trifle reserved. slow of speech, gentle “Rudie” and Anita—long, long ago. 
of manner, with only hints of diablerie 
and allure peeping forth. As Mrs. “Ru- 
lie’ Cameron, she is as entirely divorced from any of her acting versions 
as they are from each other. 
And now we are getting around to the point. For it was really to 
get a glimpse of Mrs. “Rudie” Cameron—and Mr. “Rudie” Cameron 
for that matter—that I went to Hollywood. 
We had hardly settled in such a love of a drawing room, with a 
white polar bear staring me out of countenance and Anita in a big 
rose velvet chair that was as becoming to her as a pink sunbonnet 
to a pretty baby, when in blew—there is no other word for it—a 
breath of California mountain air, a ferocious looking police dog, 
and a breezy, energetic young man who I correctly assumed to be 
The Husband of Anita Stewart. (But allow me to say that 
there is nothing of the Prince Consort about that young man. 
Somebody may do a lot of things to him in his life, but nobody 
will ever make Mister Anita Stewart out of the “G. M.” ; 


of the Anita Stewart Production Company.) Miss Stewart and 

Anita was just in the middle of saying that “moving her husband as they 
picture actresses should make the best wives in the world” appear in the Pho- 
and Mr. Cameron straddled a high straight chair beside toplay Magazine 


her and prepared to agree or disagree as the case might 


be. 


Screen Supplement. 
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HAVE never in my life seen a film of finer, more cautious 

fabrication than “Sunnyside,” the latest Chaptin exhibi- 

tion. Perhaps the extreme caution with which it is de- 

veloped killed the spontaneity, for the truth is that despite 
moments of really exalted artistry, and a few big laughs, “Sun- 
nyside” is not a first-class Chaplin offering, when judged by 
his recent standards. Charlie as a farm-hand, kicked not from 
pillar to post, but from bed-post to bed-post, is the subject 
of the pantomime. The funniest and most original moment is 
that in which, catapulting off a culvert, he alights on his sphere 
of reflection, and, instead of the traditional concussive vision of 
stars, flowers or little birds, beholds a bright bevy of half-nude 
dancing girls prancing for his delectation—said orgy of delirium 
continuing until he discovers himself being fished from the 
ditch by an unpoetic rake inserted in his prosaic waistband. 
Bringing the cow in to milk her, bringing the hen in to lay an 
egg in the frying-pan, imitating the city feller’s trick cane by 
putting a candle in the end of his own, donning the hoofy 
elegance of the Strand by raveling a pair of woolen socks into 
spats—a few of the trifling quaintnesses of the essay. Miss 
Purviance plays a suburban damsel who is very extensively 
rural, indeed. Mr. Chaplin had unexploited possibilities in 
fowl and bovine closeups which he overlooked. I expected 
them, in fact, because he seldom overlooks anything. But 
as I said, or endeavored to say—whether this film is as funny 
as its predecessors or whether it isn’t, it will entertain every- 
where, and it is worthy the attention of everybody who takes 
his brains to the picture show, for it is a serious, brainy 
effort. In the dancing girl episode we have what: a mere 
moment of legs and nonsense? Not at all! What we get is a 
perfectly staged and really exquisite burlesque of the “classic” 
craze—a genuine production, about a hundred feet long. The 
Chaplin spirit of jest slumbered a moment, perhaps, but his 
artistry, his determination to put forth first-class work, shines 
forth as strong as ever. 


THE AVALANCHE—Arteraft 


The play of baleful inheritance hath many twists and turns. 
Most often it has been a heritage of strong drink, but now that 
strong drink has ceased to rage we shall have to turn to other 
things—like gambling, let us say, which forms the mainspring 
behind the whee's and hands of “The Avalanche,” Elsie Fer- 
guson’s latest Artcraft manifestation. The story originally 
was Gertrude Atherton’s, and it comes to-the screen in a fair 
scenario considerably bettered by the direction and the ‘ex- 
ceedingly good acting. Chicita, a Spanish woman of numerous 
husbands, has a daughter, whom she wills out of the hectic 
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Gambling forms the mainspring behind the wheels and 
hands of “The Avalanche”, Elsie Ferguson's latest Artcraft, 
taken originally from Gertrude Atherton’s story. 


life which is her own; this girl, placed in a convent, eventually 
chafes at restraint, and through the good-humored indulgence 
of her guardian, comes to New York, where she marries a 
man of good family. The mother’s business of chance has 
also brought her to New York—with another spouse—and, 
presently, the younger woman ventures to the gambling house 
and becomes quickly enmeshed in the toils of the professional 
certainty pleasantly called “Fortune.” She goes from debt to 
debt, and, threatened with exposure, is engaged in a violent 
altercation with the gambler-husband of Chicita when that 
individual trips, falls from the top of a stairway, and is killed. 
Chicita substitutes herself for her daughter, and, during the 
gloomy following investigation kills herself in her cell while 
Helene—the daughter—is properly chastened, and, we _pre- 
sume, gambles no more. Not highly original as to plot, but, 
nevertheless, moving, and with characters superbly differen- 
tiated by Miss Ferguson. Her portrait of Chicita as a sort of 
cancing gypsy during the early scenes lamentably reminds us 
of.Farrar by its inferiority, but as Chicita matures Miss Fer- 
fuson grows better—grows more cold and elegant and quietly 
tragic—while Helene, as an opposite, is a marvelous bit of 
dewy girlhood. In both characters Miss Ferguson is wonder- 
fully and sumptuously gowned. Lumsden Hare is excellent as 
Helene’s husband, while Warner Oland is a heavier scewler than 
necessary, as Delano, the last husband of the Spanish woman. 
This is the best piece of George Fitzmaurice’s direction I have 
ever seen. Why is Eastern Famous Players photography 
marred by such grayness and such bad tone on interior light- 
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* Yvonne from Paris” presents Mary Miles Minter in an 
appealing role of a French girl. 











“When Doctors Disagree” presents Mabel Normand in a 
long-heralded comedy. 








Artcraft’s production of “The Woman Thou Gavest Me” is 
a competent production of Hall Caine’'s story. 


Magazine 


ing? Is the West the only place in which they have perfected 
the science of illumination? 


BETTER TIMES—Robertson-Cole 


“The Turn of the Road” put everybody on the watch for 
King Vidor’s next essay in the sunshine business. Here it 1s: 
‘Better Times.” The name reflects the spirit of Vidor’s dra- 
matic idea, which is not so much a dramatic idea as a will to 
present a lot of the simple, homely truths of life in highly 
realistic narrative form. “Better Times” has neither the rather 
spiritual power nor the original force of “The Turn of the 
Road,” but it is a charming tale, with a most unusual selection 
of characters, and is presented with a miniaturist’s fidelity 
to the little things of every-day existence. Nancy Scroggs is 
the feminine interest-in-chief, and Nancy is the daughter of 
Ezra, the lackadaisical proprietor of a run-down resort hotel. 
The-only thing really interesting that comes into it is Peter 
Van Tyne, and when Peter goes out of it—leaving behind him a 
mysterious message asserting “Rose has announced your en- 
gagement”—Nancy pines backward into that realm of fancy 
which is her only solace. Meanwhile her father gambles away 
the sudden prosperity inaugurated by the juxtaposition of 
Nancy and Peter, and departs a world which he did not orna- 
ment. Nancy, in the city, gets up an imaginary correspondence 
with Spike McCauley, a baseball hero, and lo!—Spike turns 
out to be Peter, whose “engagement” was a Cubs contract. 
It is in his crocheting of this old-fashioned sampler that Mr. 
Vidor is illuminating; he shows an almost Dickensesque fa- 
cility for the little lights and shadows of existence. Zasu 
Pitts, an ingenue whose brains match her eccentricity, plays 
Nancy as none of the plaster-cast young ladies could have 
played her. David Butler is somewhat behind Miss Pitts as 
Peter, but still is in the picture, and the rest of the cast matches 
these new-type selections. 


THE SPARK DIVINE—Vitagraph 


That Alice Joyce is Vitagraph’s star of stars is evident by the 
care they take in her productions, and their evident pains to 
procure for her sound, appealing and well-fitting stories. I 
cannot agree that “The Spark Divine” is a well-fitting or even 
an especially human or probable story, but it is nevertheless a 
tale which, as a combination of problem, narrative, argument 
and interpretation is worth an hour’s observation. It is a 
creditable production, carefully and painstakingly made, and 
when producers are careful and painstaking—when they do the 
best they can, in other words, as Vitagraph seems to be doing 
with Alice Joyce—it behooves the commentary onlooker to be 
full of patience and encouragement. Here Miss Jovce is set 
to interpreting Marcia Jardine, a daughter of the new-rich 
Van -Arsdales. The narrator goes well behind the scenes for 
her reasons, for she shows Marcia as a baby, Marcia growing 
up, and finally Marcia as the wife of Robert Jardine, a hus- 
band very convenient for the family’s business reasons. The 
thesis would, perhaps, have worked out much more perfectly 
in a novel, for words would have shown less draggily than does 
the picture Marcia, in her artificial surroundings, losing all 
contact with and love for life, until she asks in a cold way con- 
cerning her new-born baby, “Must I touch it?” It is a kid- 
napping of this baby—arranged to produce an awakening—which 
does awaken the mother love and unleash the warm blood in 
Marcia’s veins. The few dramatic episodes are well handled. 
and Miss Joyce gives as sincere and interesting a portrayal 
of Marcia as you could well imagine, but, as I have said, it 
is not a pre-eminently good screen story. William Carlton, Jr., 
plays Jardine, the young husband. Tom Terriss directed. 


SECRET SERVICE—Paramount 


First off I want to say that this is the first play of military 
mystery I have ever seen in which the “mystery” became sen- 
sible to the audience. Captain Thorne does not fool with a lot 
of papers and orders and plots. Instead, you understand from 
the first that his whole purpose in the Confederate lines is to 
telegraph over the Davis wires in Richmond an apparently 
authentic order which will withdraw a whole Southern division 
from the line at the exact moment of the Northern attack upon 
that spot. This clear simplicity of purpose does much to make 
the play a breathless and exciting one. As a celluloid trans- 
formation of a great stage success this is the best of efforts, 

















and the only thing that I missed—memories of the halcyon 
days of William Gillette!—was the agonizing silence in that 
telegraph office, with only the clicking of a sounder to 
mark the passage of an episode so dramatic that one fairly 
expected shrieks and deafening explosions. A perfect cast, 
and the best directing that Hugh Ford has ever done in his long 
pictorial service. The familiar plot does not need recounting 
here; a mention of the cast will recall to every playgoer’s mind 
the moments of the staunch old melodrama which, somehow, is 
intensely American with scarcely a tinge of sectional partisan- 
ship. Major Warwick plays the dual role of Major Dumont and 
Captain Thorne, C. S. A. Theodore Roberts plays General 
Randolph. Howard and Wilfred Varney are played, respec- 
tively, by Raymond Hatton and Casson Ferguson. Robert 
Caine gives the most sympathetic single performance of the 
piece, as Henry Dumont. Irving Cummings depicts the suave, 
steely Benton Arrelsford, of the Confederate Secret Service. 
Wanda Hawley is Edith, the little Virginienne, and Edythe 
Chapman depicts her mother. Somehow, the camera is less 
kind to Major Warwick than it has ever been, but his perform- 
‘ance is manly, forceful, and full of a reserve of power. 


YANKEE DOODLE IN BERLIN—Sennett 


Whether Sennettry becomes a little watery strung out to five 
long reels, or whether there is too much fooling and too little 
plot, I leave for soberer diagnosticians than I to decide. I am 
usually in such a carnival of yelps at one of Mack’s mani- 
festations that I forget all analysis. And yet this picture, 
crammed full of the regular hokum, disappointed me. I won’t 
put in the stock line that it needed a story; I'll say instead that 
it needed a little common-sense attention to detail, and a little 
less coarseness in one particular. This is a war-time hokus- 
pokus on the Hohenzollerns, but without delving more than 
skin-deep into monarchical affairs and Potsdam facts, the 
makers certainly might have honored our intelligences more 
while sacrificing not a bit of their travesty. It is a high crime 
to compare comedians’ efforts, I know, but I cannot but remem- 
ber that when Mr. Chaplin felt called upon to say something 
about the war he chose that very ticklish subject, the Amer- 
ican doughboy, and, for the purposes of his masque, perfected 
a paraphrase of camouflage that startled even the scientific. 
There is no such artistry shown here, there is exhibited no will 
to really take off in laughter really true things; the whole thing 
is thin as tissue paper and superficial as a yellow-journal head- 
line. The only two performances of note are Bothwell Browne’s 
very creditable and inoffensive female impersonation, and hard- 
working Ford Sterling’s replica of a well but not favorably 
known sojourner in Amerongen. Mr. Browne enacts an Amer- 
ican aviator detailed to secure important information in Berlin. 
He flies to the enemy’s country, and, remembering “his college 
days”—of course that was the easiest of the old ones to pull— 
dons a damsel’s garb, and tricks successively Hans und Fritz, 
their officers, the generals, the string-bean Kronprinz, and Gott’s 
partner, Wilhelm II. I regret that into his fantastic fracas the 
playmaker felt obliged to pull a georgemunroeish burlesque of 
the German empress; not that I am for the empress, but vul- 
gar acrobacy by a gray-haired woman does not strike me in 
any event as funny or necessary. There is so much eise that 
he could have done. In no place does the sketch rise to any- 
thing that compliments the intelligence of the beholder, as did 
—throw your eggs at the reviewer now, please—Mr. Chaplin’s 
“Shoulder Arms.” Of course this affair was never intended 
for peace-times. It was a catchpenny stirabout for war days. 
The Sennett Follies bring their frolicking legs across the screen 
line anon, and Marie Prevost plays something that faintly re- 
sembles a part now and then. With what nature has done we 
have no complaint; nor with what Mr. Browne and Mr. Sterling 
have done, but the rest will add nothing to comedy history nor 
win any converts to the screen. 


OUTCASTS OF POKER FLAT—Universal 


This deep, vivid annal of reality by Bret Harte has long 
awaited screen portrayal. It gets it, and gets it magnificently, 
despite some inexplainable minor defects, at the hands of a 
Universal battalion directed by Jack Ford. You remember 
that “Outcasts” was a real tragedy, do you not? The Gam- 
bler, and the boy he adopted and cherished, and the girl who 
loved him and whom he endeavored with all his power to force 
into a love for the boy, the Gambler’s deliberate alienation of 
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“The Bishop’s Emeralds” marks the return of Virginia Pear- 
son, in a melodrama reminiscent of a Drury Lane thriller. 




















































Universal has given Bret Harte’s story, “Outcasts of Poker 
Flat”, the screen portrayal it has long awaited. 





























“The Lone Star Ranger” is a somewhat conventional West- 
ern story by Zane Grey, headed by William Farnum. 
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the community from himself to further his vicarious matrimo- 
nial ends, their flight into the wilderness, the final end in the 
snow-shrouded mountain cabin . . . Well, having made 
this story accurately and factfully, Universal evidently grew 
frightened at its sombre motive, and tacked on a little parable, 
fore and aft, to lighten things up. The parable does not ring 
true, but in the fine depiction of the main event you can easily 
forget this. The two remarkable things in the picture are 
Harry Carey’s rise to real acting power—he will remind you 
of Bill Hart at his very best—as gambler John Oakhurst; and 
director Ford’s marvellous river locations and absolutely incom- 
parable photography upon them. This photography is an abso- 
lute optic symphony. In addition to striking a new note in 
location, it hits the new pace in perfection of photographic detail. 
In the same measure that this stuff is unusually good, his snow- 
storm, and his apparently unnecessary miniatures of the bliz- 
zarded cabin are unusually bad. However, the credits in the 
scales bring up the debits with a bang. Gloria Hope is a 
perfectly typed young woman to play the quaintly clad ju- 
venesses of Argonaut days. 


THE WOMAN THOU GAVEST ME—Artcraft 





Hall Caine’s story about a Scotch hate, a Scotch determina- 
tion and love’s finish to both the hate and the determination 
is pretty close to life; so close, in fact, that an incompetent 
production could make it easily both unclean and unpleasant. 
while a competent production—and the Artcraft offering is com- 
petent in every particular—only serves to emphasize the story's 
sincerity and reality. Katherine MacDonald plays Mary Mac- 
Neill, daughter of the stern Daniel, who, imposed upon by 
Lord Rea in his humble youth, determines to be revenged upon 
Rea’s ghost in his prosperous later days by a union of their 
houses. Thus the unwilling Mary is married to the profligate 
young Rea, while her heart is reaily a passionate possession of 
Martin Conrad, an explorer of Arctic and Antarctic. The 
break between Rea and his immaculate wife, the foreordained 
Spark Divine”, features Alice Joyce in a portrayal though unlicensed union of Mary and Martin, the apparent loss 

both sincere and interesting. of Martin’s ship in the frozen South, and the utter despair of 
Mary—which is ended, we must confess, a bit too opportunely 
are the mileposts of a sincere and enthralling story. But as 
we have indicated, so much depended upon the production! 
Hugh Ford, directing, has done another magnificent piece of 
work, and the cool but perfect beauty of Miss MacDonald is 
put against a perfect Rea, as played by Jack Holt; Milton Sills 
very fine Martin Conrad; the implacable old MacNeill of 
Theodore Roberts, and Alma Lier, mistress of young Rea, 
finely shown by Fritzi Brunette. “The Woman Thou Gavest 
Me” is one of the clauses making the world safe for active pho- 
tography. 

















THE CRIMSON GARDENIA—Goldwyn 


At press-time last month I had a bare three lines or so to 
make a general comment on this Rex Beach story. Now let 
me say more in detail that the story is saved from the utter- 
most conventionalities of mere melodrama by a very fine twist 
exactly at its finish and the remarkably fine though highly 
eccentric characterization vouchsafed by Tully Marshall. If 
you have seen this play you will remember—and if you haven't 
this is to inform you—that at the moment hero Tom Moore is 
endangered in the old counterfeiter’s house he slips a book 
under the telephone receiver, thereby opening the line, and 
begins to stress certain words for the hearing of anyone who 
may be listening in at Central. From that moment we have 
a four scene complex possible only to the motion picture— 
namely the surprise and ensuing fright of the at-first-irritated 
“nummer” young lady; the scene in the room of danger itself: 
the scene at the police station, which the telephone girl plugs in 
directly; and the scene of the raiding squad approaching in their 
automobile. And at the close, romantic little Central—a veritable 
Peeping Tom o’ the ears—finally calling back, when she heard 
the honey words shut off, to ask quaintly: “What did she 
say?” Thus did Mr. Beach, or his scenarioist, or both of them, 
uplift and glorify a most ordinary little adventure. 








“Better Times” is a charming tale with a most unusual selec- 
tion of characters, featuring Zasu Pitts and David Butler. 





HEARTS AND FLOWERS—Sennett 





After walloping the unworthy “Yankee Doodle in Berlin,” 
not exactly a pleasure but anyway a satisfaction, it is both a 
“Some Bride” is—well, when you have mentioned the star, pleasure and a satisfaction to commend for your attention 

Viola Dana, you have summarized the whole picture. (Continued on page 116) 
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Motto:— 
“T am Gilbert, the filbert, 
The Colonel of the Nuts.” 
-Kathleen Clifford. 


T all depends on who wears the crown. Start- 
ing as a French revolutionary, Jean  [ap- 
tiste Bernadotte finished his career as King 
Charles of Sweden. It became court § gossip 
after he assumed the throne that no one ever 
saw Charles’ bare-armed. The mystery was 
solved after his death, for on’ his right fore- 
arm was tattooed the red cap of liberty and the 
motto: “Death to Kings.” 


HE government printing office established a 

record in printing the peace treaty within 
two hours. Sixteen large rolls of print paper, 
42 inches wide and weighing 9,600 pounds, were 
used. The type alone weighed 1,300 pounds. 
The treaty covered 64 pages in the Congressional 
Record. 


IIEN inclined to complain about the slow- 
ness of the train carrying 
you on your summer vacation re- 


came to this country and soon engaged in the 
same work. Curiously enough, Rose Pastor 
Stokes made cigarettes in East-End where she 
was born. She later came to the United States 
where she married a millionaire. Both of these 
former inhabitants of London’s tobacco district 
have large followings in their social work, 


= AKING some of the pictures down as 

hot weather approaches will help to make 
the house look cooler,”’ says The Chicago Daily 
News. That’s all right for the house but if 
YOU want to look cooler replace the pictures 
with chunks of ice. (Do it, though, while your 
wife is on her vacation.) 


ONDER what Harriett Beecher Stowe 

would do could she see Sennett’s bur- 
lesque on her immortal classic, “‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”? She’d most likely laugh. 


ENRY FORD has been having the law on 

= a ao, . 

The Chicago Tribune all summer_ trying 
to collect a million dollars from the Tribune 


Tne Squirrel Cage 
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into pennies, there would be a pile big enough 
to keep 3.567 hurdy-gurdy monkeys busy picking 
up for 9,371 hours.” Verify that yourself. 


HAT’S in a name? Ask Mr. R. E. Morse 
of Chicago who was fined $200 and costs 
for driving an automobile while intoxicated. 


AJOR GEORGE PITCHER, who for a 

number of years was in charge of the ref- 
erence room of Hearst’s Chicago newspapers, is 
a physician. He served as a surgeon in the 
Spanish-American War and went out again in 
1917. Recently he was called back for serv- 
ice and expects to make it his life- work, Meet- 
ing an Irish friend he told him of his plans 
and remarked that at last he had a job for life. 
“Be aisy, George,” he replied, “you may not 
live that long.” 


LVIN C. YORK, second elder in the 
Church of Christ and Christian Union, Pall 
Mall, Fentress County, Tenn. Single-handed, 
‘ork killed twenty Germans, cap- 
tured 132 prisoners, including a 





member the remark made by old 
John Ridd about travel in Eng- 
land two hundred years ago: “The 
ads are much improved, and the 
crowing use of the stage wagons 
(some of which will travel as much 
as forty miles in a summer day) has 
turned our ancient ideas of dis- 
tance almost upside down; and 1 
doubt whether God would be 
pleased with our flying so fast 
away from Him.” <An_ up-to-date 
airplane can fly forty miles in 
less than twenty minutes, 








ALTER ELLIS, a_— church 

verger in England, hasn’t 
missed being on duty for 1,000 
consecutive Sundays. 


LOCOMOTIVE ~ gives four 

puffs for every revolution of 
its driving wheels, says London 
Tit-DBits. If an engine’s drivers 
are 20 feet in circumference and 
it is traveling 50 miles an hour, 
there will be 880 puffs a minute. 
When there are more than 18 
puffs a second the human car can- 
not distinguish them separately. 


W* always were punk in 
mathematics, Anna A. Kug- 
ler of New York City takes ex- 
ception to our remarks about the 
plus and minus signs printed in 
the July Squirrel Cage. She con- 
tends that Johann Widman first 
used them in his arithmetic pub- 
lished in Leipzig in 1489. We'll 
concede the point because we never 
argue with the ladies. Tesides, it’s 
too warm, An interesting point 
in her letter refers to the papyrus 
of 1700 B. C., in which addition 
was represented by a pair of legs 
walking forward and_ subtraction 
by a pair walking backward. - 
Thanks, Anna.. Write again, Same to A. S. K. 
of Ennis, Tex., for his reference to the use 
of the signs by monks. 


ENTISTRY should be a flourishing pro- 

fession in snaildom. An ordinary garden 
snail has 30,000 teeth. What a swell party a 
fellow could have with all those teeth aching 
at the same time, 


AMUEL GOMPERS, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, was born 
in the East-end of London. His father was a 
cigar maker. When Samuel was thirteen he 








major and three lieutenants and 
put 35 machine guns out of busi- 
ness on Oct. 8, 1918 This was 
the greatest individual feat of the 
great war. The next time Ger- 
many gets fresh we'll just send 
York and the first elder over to set- 
tle their hash, 


"-ERRY RAMSAYE says that 
Peg Woffineton was the first 
actress to employ a press agent. If 
Terry will only tell who will be 
the last one we will thank him. 


ET you can’t find a word to 
rhyme with ‘‘month.” 


Y the way, the first correct an- 

swer to our question as to 
what was wrong with our statue of 
Eros came in the shape of a poem 
from Modesto, Calif. There was 
no name or address accompanying 
the missive which follows: 


What is wrong here? Simply this: 

They've tied the “bow” in Cupid's 
fist 

In such a way that should he shoot 

He’d get the arrow on the snoot! 


In other words, fair Eros’ bow 

Is mounted wrong-side-to, You 
know; 

A fact which now appeals to me 

As rank eugenic ’spiracy! 


Photograph by International News 


William the ex-kaiser has perhaps received no more unique 
punishment for his staple and fancy crimes than that ac- 
corded him by Drummer B. M. Strayer who came home re- 
cently with the Thirteenth Engineers. 
painted a very good though somewhat idealistic likeness of 
the kaiser, so that each time he hit the drum he hit the enemy. lion during the war, according to 


because it called him an anarchist, We wouldn’t 
get sore at that but if anybody called us a bol- 
shevik we’d have his hide. 


A ROLSHEVIK is a guy who doesn’t be- 
lieve that the world is made up of what 
you don’t want and can’t get. Then the cuss 
loafs around waiting for somebody to bring it 
to him, 


UR Good-looking Answer Man was figuring 
on his cuff. Finally he lifted his eyes and said: 
“If all of the million dollar smiles” which the 
movie press agents boast about were converted 


And if the postman reaches you 
Before it's ninetcen twenty-two 
And hasn't lost this like a mutt 
Kindly remit one English nut. 


On his drum he had 


HE number of dogs in Eng- 
gland has decreased by a mil- 


London Tid-Bits, You say it. 


T is perfectly all right, declares Margarita 
Fisher, to kiss anyone except your rich aunt. 


PEAKING of kissing, did you read _ that 

funny one in the paper wherein it was 
asserted that drinking near-beer was just about 
like kissing one’s wife? 


T is said the Australian government is seri- 
ously considering a suggestion to send avir- 
tors above clouds that refuse to shed wa- 
ter and drop salt on them. It is contended this 
would liquefy the clouds and produce _ rain, 
When a boy we tried to catch a bird that way. 
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Charles Hutchison, of 
gerous than petting 
studied your arith- 


By GEORGE 


natural hankering for the binomial theo- 
rem—a motorcycle speed demon who 
toys with quadratic equations—a boxer 
who is as familiar with the Newtonian 
laws as he is with the Rules of the Mar- 
quis of Queensberry—a wrestler anc 
strong man who makes a pet of the nebu- 
lar hypothesis; then combine all this in 
one personality, and you have Charles 
Hutchison. 

Briefly, Mr. Hutchison puts to prac- 
tical use the mathematical and scientific 
knowledge he gained while matriculating 
at the Western University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The foregoing somewhat exagger- 
ated statement of his case is merely by 





According to Hutchison, riding a horse 

across a fallen tree that bridges a chasm 

is merely a matter of confidence in yourself 
—and the horse. 


O the list of natural affinities, such as Ro- 
meo and Juliet, ham and eggs, springtime 
and poets, and the like, now add mathe- 
matics and muscle, science and “stunts.” 

Heretofore it has made no difference whether 
a motion picture star was even on speaking terms 
with a repeating decimal so long as he could act 
or accomplish feats of physical prowess commonly 
known as “stunts.” But now comes a young man 
who turns this situation inside out. Strictly speak- 
ing, he is a “stunt”? man, although his ability as a 
dramatic actor has won high recognition, and he 
plots his nerve-racking leaps and dives and jumps 
and swings and what-not by the infallible laws of 
mathematics and the hard and fast rules of physics. 

Charles Hutchison, now appearing on the screen 
in the Western Photoplays serial, “The Great 
Gamble,” a Pathe release, is the scientific “stunt” 
man and mathematical athlete who gives the lie 
to the statement that brains and brawn do not mix. 

Imagine a daring trapeze performer to whom 
logarithmic tables are as common as any other kind 
of household furniture—a bridge jumper with a 
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nts! 


Pathe, says they’re no more dan- 
the. family cat— provided you’ve 
metic lesson before trying them. 





ARTHUR GRAY 


way of saying what he says himself—that when- 
ever he is called upon to do a “stunt” before the 
camera, he figures it all out on as nearly a scientific 
basis as is possible, and then “goes to it.” 

“The doing of ‘stunts’ for pictures does not mean 
taking chances,” Mr. Hutchison explained, while 
waiting in his dressing room to be called to a set. 
“As a matter of fact, I never take chances. By that 
I mean that I know in advance exactly what I can 
do and have given full consideration to the possibili- 
ties of injuring myself. I won’t attempt a thing I 
find I can’t do, and I have never used a ‘double.’ If 
the script calls for a long jump or a high dive, I 
practice until I can do the trick, and I.don’t try until 
I am sure. 

“I don’t know whether I deserve the title ‘scien- 
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Showing the “stunt man” in the midst of his jump from roof to roof, 
over a fourteen-foot gap, with a drop of twelve feet to the second roof. 
The ground is eighty feet below. Jumping from the wings of an 
aeroplane (shown at the left) is easier than it looks, declares Hutchi- 
son, but it means the quickest sort of action. 
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The beginning of his dive from the top of a 125-foot grain 
elevator. He is shown just straightening out his body pre- 
paratory to hitting the water with the wedge formed by his 


tific stunt man’ or not, but it is true that I figure out my 
‘stunts,’ whenever it is possible, by the natural laws which 
govern moving bodies. The average ‘stunt’ man probably does 


hands. the same thing intuitively. 


“There are several factors that enter into successful ‘stunt 
work. In the first place, physical strength is necessary. This 
must be developed and kept up to its highest point by constan: 
and systematic exercise so arranged as to prevent over-develop- 

ment, for a man who 1s muscle-bound is badly handi- 

capped when it comes to action. Proper training is 

of equal importance. This means no late hours and 

no intoxicants. The ‘stunt’ man must be in perfect 
trim all the time, mentally and physically, and 
his nervous system must be as correctly attuned 
as it is possible for him to get it. Nothing else 
is really necessary,—physical strength, mental 
alertness and steady nerves are all that is re- 
quired. 

“The matter of courage, or bravery, or daring. 
or whatever you choose to call it, will take care 
of itself. When you get right down to the facts 
in the case, it isn’t nerve or daring that is re- 
quired in diving from a tremendous height or 

leaping across a deep precipice where the 

slightest mistake in judgment will ki!l the 
performer or maim him for life. It’s 
self-confidence, — the quality of 
knowing yourself, knowing what 

you can do, knowing that you 

are physically and nervous- 

ly in condition to do it. 

“The actual ac- 

complishment of 

the feat, how- 


ever, requires something in addition, and that is a knowledge of the natural forces that 
will be exerted on the body the .noment it is removed from its natural element, such 
as the surface of the earth, the floor, or anything that provides a solid foundation 
beneath the feet. 

“It isn’t exactly easy to explain what I mean in this connection, so I had better 


give an example. Man is essentially a land-going animal; he was’t constructed to 
navigate the air like a bird without some sort of mechanical assistance. When he is 
standing on his two feet on a solid surface, there is normally but one natural force 
being exerted on him, and that is the force of gravity. He has learned to overcome 
that force automatically and the result is that he can walk or run or jump without 
giving any heed to the fact, that his body is being pulled toward the center of the earth 
by a force which is in direct proportion to his own weight. 

“Now let us assume that the man is required to jump across a wide chasm or an 
alley, or to dive from a great height. He immediately loses the unity with the earth 
that existed by reason of his contact with it, and becomes, more or less, the play- 
thing of several natural forces, the effects of which he must counteract in some way. 
In addition to the force of gravity, he must contend with the force of the wind,—a 
thing to which he paid little or no attention when his feet were on the ground,—and 
he also experiences a tendency to lose his equilibrium,—to become physically unbal- 
anced so that he is just as likely to land on his head as on his feet. If the wind is 
blowing in the direction he is jumping, his ‘stunt’ is simplified, but if it is blowing 
against him from any angle, he must take it into serious consideration in speeding his 
run to the take-off. A headwind will make it necessary for him to leap with great 
force in order to overcome its retarding effect. 

“In the case of a high dive, the matter is much more complicated. The wind is a 
factor, of course, but not the biggest one. In making ‘The Great Gamble’ I was 
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called on to dive from the top of a grain elevator, 125 
feet high, into a river. I had never negotiated a dive 
of that magnitude before, but I had a general idea of 
the difficulties to be encountered. The main problem 
was how to keep the body in a straight up and down 
position so that the outstretched arms weuld hit the 
water first and act as a sort of wedge and protector for 
the head and shoulders. To dive from such a height 
and strike the water on the stomach or back or side 
would probably knock a man unconscious, and _ that 
would have spoiled the effect. When I made the jump 
and found myself in the air, it was necessary for me to 
call into play a number of ordinarily unused muscles 
in order to keep from turning over. By this means I 
was able to retain a straight up and down position until 
within a few feet of the water, when I turned slightly. 
It was not enough to spoil the effect, for it is not notice- 
able in the film, but it was enough to give me an idea 
of what would have happened had I not been able to 
use the muscles necessary to keep my balance.” 
These are only two of many “stunts” Mr. Hutchison 
performs in “The Great Gamble” but they serve as 
examples to explain the Hutchison theory of straight 
chance-taking as against self-confidence. In addition 
to the high dive to which he referred, he jumped from 
a roof across a fourteen-foot alley to a roof twelve 
feet lower and eighty feet from the ground; he drove 
a motorcycle at seventy miles an hour across a bridge 
and leaped a twenty-five-foot gap in the center; he 
swung himself around the corner of a building on a 
single rope and into a window fifty feet from the 
ground; he climbed to the roof of a seven-story apart- 
ment house by placing his shoulders against the wall 
and his feet against the wall of another building four 
feet distant and working his way to the top, and he 
jumped from the wing of a hydroplane into the ocean 
seventy feet below. All of these feats were accom- 
plished without the use of safety devices or a “double” 
and, according to his theory, he was not taking chances 
for the reason that he knew he could do them and had 
his plan all worked out in advance. 
(Continued on page 131) 


It does seem as though the motorcycle opens up a new field for 

















































Hutchison climbed to the roof of 
an apartment house by bracing 
his body horizontally between 
two walls, working himself up. 
The circle below shows his start 
of the crawl; the top circle, when 
he was half way up; and the 
panel at the right affords a view 
of the building walls — with 
Hutchison just arriving at the 
top. 


‘ 


‘stunt men,” Here Mr. Hutchison is shown as he 


ripped through a gate at sixty miles per hour 


Moonshine and Shadow 


HE shadow stretched its 
gaunt length over the 
sunny slopes of the 


mountain and across 
the fragrant laurel bushes un- 
til it almost enveloped the fig- 
ures of two women seated on 
a rock which overhung the 
cahon. Their heads were bent 
so closely over a letter that 
they seemed unconscious of its 
presence although there was a 
hint of its sombre touch in the 
lined, plaintive face of the 
older woman. The other’s 
face, however, was all sunshine 
and dimples—hardly a woman’s 
face at all for in her simple 
homespun of the mountaineer 
folk and with her curls tossed 
about by the summer breeze 
she seemed the very symbol of 
elusive, transitory girlhood. 
“Do hurry and read it, 
mom,” she was pleading. 
“You're so slow. And there’s 
something else in the envelope. 
I can feel it. It’s pasteboard.” 
The older woman adjusted 
her old-fashioned “specs” and 
bent closer over the letter; it 
was that rarest of rare events, 
a message from the great mael- 
strom of danger and delight which they knew as New York. 
She spelled out in her painful drawling uncertainty: 


“After all these years and after all we have both suffered, 
I feel that it is time we both should be together again as 
we were in the old days. I have a home now in the city 
—not pretentious, but with room enough for you and your 
dear little daughter, until you can find a nest of your own. 

“How long ago it seems since we were children together, 
romping over your wonderful mountains. We never 
dreamed then of the years ahead of us. My boy has grown 
almost to a man and you have lived through your bitter 
tragedy. My heart goes out to you in your suffering, dear 
girlhood friend. I can only hope that you will write at 
once and tell me you are coming to let me help you forget. 

“As ever, lovingly yours, 

“Lucy ASHFORD.” 


The letter dropped from the mother’s hand but the. quick 
eyes of Cynthia had caught something else. 


“It’s a postscript, Mom,” she cried. “You missed some- 
thing.” And she read aloud in her high, girlish treble: “P. S. 
I am enclosing a photograph of my boy, Phillip. They say he 
looks like his mother. I believe he has my eyes.” 

Cynthia snatched up the envelope, tore out the “piece of 
pasteboard” and then nearly fell off the rock as the bright, 
handsome face of Anna’s son laughed back at her from the 
photograph. 

“Mom, darling, isn’t he grand,” she 
cried, throwing her young arms over the 
slim stooped shoulders of her smiling 
mother. “If those are his mother’s eyes, 
she must have been like the princess in 
the fairy tale. When do we start, Mom? 
I’m going right into the cabin to pack the 
old hair-trunk.” 

The mother laid a thin restraining hand 
on the girl’s impetuous arms which were 
fairly rocking in their eagerness to start 
for the journey. 

“Tt’s a long, long trail, honey,” she said 
softly, “and it means leaving everything 
I have known for twenty years.” 


Cynthia’s Father 
Phillip Ashford 


Eddie Cassidy 
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How two young people blot- 
ted out the misery bequeathed 
them by the late J. Barleycorn 


By 


DoroTtHY ALLISON 


Moonshine and Shadow 
ARRATED, by permission from the 
scenario by J. Stuart Blackton and 
Stanley Olmstead, produced by The J. 
Stuart Blackton Feature Pictures Inc., 
with the following cast: 
a ree 
Cynthia’s Mother.. 


....Sylvia Breamer 
...Margaret Barry 


Mrs. Ashford....Julia Swayne Gordon 


Lefty Jones....... 
Mickey and Nora Jones...........++- 

Charles and Violet Blackton 
bene onin Louis Dean 


...Lefty Alexander 


Rogev Hampton... 


“But there’s nothing left,” 
exclaimed the girl with the un- 
conscious brutality of youth. 

“There are memories, dear,” 
the other answered, and, in- 
stantly sobered, the child 
slipped her hand into that of 
her mother, and the two sat 
silently gazing into the canon 
far beneath. Long after her 
mother had left, the girl mused 
on. These memories, called up 
by the mother’s rebuke, seemed 
to be alive down there in the 
mountain mist. 

It had been the old story, so 
cruelly common to those who 
have bent all their energies to- 
ward the worship of alcohol in 
the shrines they have built in 
the secret places of the moun- 
tains. Cynthia’s father and 
her two brothers had been 
moonshiners, guarding their 
still in the ravine with the fe- 
rocity of tigers and boasting 
that the Government would 
never take them alive. And 
they made good their threat, 
for when the two revenue offi- 
cers tracked them down in the 
mountain passes, they had 
fought like demons until the 
revenue men could give no quarter but were forced to shoot 
them down under the very eyes of the desperate wife and the 
terrified child. 

“T’ve deserved it all, mother,” the old mountaineer had 
gasped as he lay dying with his head on his wife’s lap. “It was 
moonshine that did it. I made it and I taught the boys 
to drink it. It’s done for me. But I’m leaving with my boots 
on,” and with a final effort to push back the shadow descending 
upon him, so died the mountain tiger whose boast had been 
that the revenue men should never take him alive. 

These thoughts surged through the mind of Cynthia until the 
silence grew too painful for her young hopefulness and she ran 
after her mother. 

“Aren’t we the stupid things,” she cried, “sitting here, brood- 
ing over the past, with New York waiting for us? There won’t 
be any shadows there, Mom; we're leaving them al! behind.” 

So it happened that a few weeks later, one very scared young 
girl and her equally bewildered mother stood, helplessly clutch- 
ing their baggage in the tumult of Grand Central Station. It 
seemed to them that all New York had burst through the doors 
of that vast hall and was struggling to find its way through to 
the din outside. 

Suddenly, through the confusion of strangers’ faces, Cynthia 
glimpsed one which brought back a hidden memory. It was 
the eager, peering face of a young man who was evidently 
searching for some one. Cynthia caught her mother’s arm 
with an excited grasp. 

“Look, Mom, the man standing by the 
clock,” she cried. “It’s the boy in the 
photograph Anna sent us. It’s Phillip.” 

Phillip it was and he recognized the 
strangers at the same moment and came 
rushing forward with the smile that had 
flashed out of Cynthia’s picture. There 
was an excited tumult of greetings and 
then a sudden shyness fell upon the young 
Robert Milasch people who stood gazing at each other as 
Robert Gordon if lost in new discoveries. Cynthia’s 
mother finally broke the silence. 

“Tf we’re not going to stay here all 
night,” she said, “I reckon you’d better 
take us wherever we're going, Phillip. 
Your mother might want to see us.” 


,-Eddie Dunn 
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The two laughed and blushed and Phillip guided his guests 
through the confusion of the station to the elevated which 
seemed a perilous achievement in ascent even to the two 
mountaineers. The trip was finished in safety, however, 
and brought them before a row of pleasant, comfortable 
apartment houses in the upper Bronx. 

“This is home,’ announced Phillip proudly. 
“And there’s mother waving at us from the win- 
dow.” 

The greeting between the two girlhood 
friends was tinged with sadness. But this 
was not noticed in the happy chatter of the 
girl and boy, who were touring the 
apartment with shouts of joy—Cynthia 
delighted by its novelty and Phillip 
amused at her wonder. 

Mrs. Ashford was also charmed 
by the naivete of her young guest, 
but it was obvious that she wanted 
the young people out of the way 
so that she could talk freely to 
her old friend. 

“Suppose you take Cynthia 
for a walk, Phil,” she sug- 
gested, “and on your way 
you might stop at the 
laundry. For some rea- 
son Lefty hasn’t 
brought the week’s 
wash.” 


After they 


had gone, the two old friends sat in silence for a few minutes, 
a silence which was broken by the mountain woman’s soft 
drawl. 

“Tt’s a bit of peaceful heaven here, Lucy,” she said. 
do say that the mountains are God’s country. 
more contentment for me in your crowded city 
country where I have left such misery 
seems so sunny here.” 

Mrs. Ashford’s, mouth twisted in an ironic smile. “You 
haven’t been here long enough to see the shadows, Anna,” she 


“They 
But there is 
than in the 
behind me. Your life 
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Long after her mother had left, 

the girl mused on. Those mem- 

ories, she felt, called up by the 

mother’s rebuke, seemed to be 

alive down there in the moun- 
tain mist. 


replied. “But there is one, as dark as any you have left behind 
you. It still haunts me through the father of my child.” 

“Mr. Ashford—your husband,” the other gasped. “But he 
is dead.” 

Her friend shook her head, hardly trusting herself to speak. 
“He is dead to his former decent life and all our hopes,” she 
said in a strangled voice. “But what is left of him still hangs 
about this house, appearing suddenly after months of forget- 
fulness to shatter my peaceful life with my son. It is money 
that he wants—money to buy more of the poison that has 
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brought him to this state. And I give it to him rather than have Phillip know that 


this crazed, drunken creature is his father.” 
The mountain woman was mute with pity and horror. 


Here, then—in this 


gentle home full of young life and gayety—was the same shadow that had 


overhung her mountain hut and blotted out her happiness. 


Meanwhi'e Phillip and Cynthia had found their way through the busy, 
noisy streets to the little laundry kept by Lefty Jones and his fat, 


good-natured mother. Usually the place was filled with good- 
cheer and a lively racket from the two youngsters Nora 
and Mickey Jones, but on this occasion, wails which 

were anything but joyous were coming from the little 

family within the tiny shop. 

“It’s a shame, darlint, that’s what it is,’ Mrs 
Jones was crooning to the little boy who was sob- 
bing his heart out in her arms. “But stop your 
howling now and it’s a fine dill pickle you'll be 
getting at dinner. Bad cess to the rum-hounds. 
They don’t even spare the innocent children.” 

Phillip entered in the midst of this tumult 

and sympathetically inquired the cause. The 
answers came in a rush of hysterical language 
from Mrs. Jones. Lefty the older son and the 
two little Jones’ evidently the chief sufferers. 
It appears that “their old man” had sent 
them down to “Mike’s place” for “a can 
of suds.” This had happened before but 
not without vigorous protest from Ma 
and Lefty and Lefty’s friend Eddie, 
whose one desire was to get on the police 
force. The old man’s drunken violence 
had been too much for them, however, 
and the two toddlers had started out 
after the brew that they had already 
learned to loathe as the cause of all their 
misery. 

In the crowded, noisy saloon some 
drunken loafer had offered to pay for 
Pa Jones’ beer if Nora would give 
him a kiss. Little Mickey, in rush- 
ing to protect his sister, had been 


tripped up by another practical 
joker which explained the swelling 


bump on his forehead. The two 
children had fled sobbing for 
home to be comforted by Ma’s 
righteous indignation. 

“It’s de same story every ’ . 
night,” Lefty told his visitors. <M 

“When it ain't de kids, it’s de old’ 
man who gets soused and beats dem up. 

Dere ain't nutting I kin do till I git my 
growth. Den I teach de old man where he 
gets off at, see?” 

Sobered and silenced by the half tragic, half 
grotesque little scene, Phillip and Cynthia left the 
laundry for home. Like her mother, Cynthia had learned 
in her first day in the city that the shadow of intoxication was 
not confined to the moonshiner’s stills on her lonely mountains. 

But after this first, depressing impression of city life, fol- 
lowed days of eager delight in her new environment. Phillip 
had found her a position in his own office, as assistant to Roger 
Hampton, his official “boss.” Hampton was the usual com- 
bination of strength, suavity, sensuality and hardness, a power- 
fully built man with a forceful mouth and steely eyes—in 
short, the average man about town. ‘The only genuine trait 
that his intimates had been able to discover was his affection 
for his invalid daughter, Elise, who believed him to be the 
noblest and tenderest man in the world. 

His shrewd eyes at once caught the dawning love between 
Cynthia and Phillip and when the young man came to him and 
shyly hinted at his engagement “as soon as I can make good, 
sir,” he greeted him with all enthusiasm and cordiality. 

“You're a lucky dog, my boy,” said the boss, slapping him 
on the back in the customary, congratulatory manner. ‘“She’s 
the prettiest girl I’ve seen in this jaded city since I came here. 
How about a little party to-night—just you two to celebrate? 
I'll send over a few quarts of Mumm just to make it really 
festive.” 

So it came about that Phillip and Cynthia found themselves 
seated at a small table in the midst of the most ornate and 
dazzling cafe on Broadway. Cynthia was too polite to voice 
her thought but to herself she admitted that she hated it all— 


the _ biind- 

ing light, the 

twanging of the 

jazz band and the in- 
credible girls in the cab- 
aret which made her blush and 
avoid Phillip’s eye. 

Moreover, Phillip himself worried her. He 
kept the waiter constantly refilling his glass with the strange, 
bubbling liquid, and his conversation was growing louder and 
less coherent with every glass. Finally she ventured a remon- 
strance. 

“But dear, we must drink it all,” he insisted. “The boss sent 
it and he’d be peevish if he thought we didn’t enjoy it. Be- 
sides he’s just doubled my salary.” 

While, behind a bower of palms, “the boss” and two of his 
club members sat enjoying the scene and laughing at Hamp- 
ton’s latest device for disposing of the fiance of the girl he 
was determined to possess. 

Finally Cynthia could bear it no longer. She rose to go 
before the ices were served and Phillip followed her, protesting 
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“Now if you happen to be thirsty stiil,” the voice was say- 
ing, “right over there is Jim Flynn's place. He buys the best 
Finally when his arm encircled her shoulder, stull and doesn't know there IS a closing law. r . 
die vintvad Gee Gee tia-~ aed feed 6 teckel Phillip tottered toward his mysterious friend, who guided 
him to an all-night dive on the water front. As they entered 
the bar-room, a group in the corner looked up with sudden 
interest. 

“Who’s the old soak?” one of them whispered. 

“That’s old Ashford,” the other answered. “Used to be 

a big figure on Wall Street. Went crooked with drink. 

Ought to be in Sing Sing at this minute.” 

“And who’s the young chap with him?” his friend 
insisted. 

The other sat up with a start. “It’s Hampton’s 
secretary—the guy he told us to frame,” he hissed. 
“That's our man, Chick my boy, that’s our man.” 

A little group had gathered at the bar laugh- 
ing at PVhillip’s maudlin boasts. He was tem- 
porarily out of funds, he told them thickly, 
but he had a friend, his employer, who 
was good for any amount. 

“Jesh watch—jesh watch me raise 
five hundred,” he mumbled. “Any- 

body got five hundred? I'll jesh 
write. check for five hundred. 
Hampton’s name on it. Ol’ Hamp- 
ton he won't care. ‘Help your- 
self boy, he says to me, ‘help 
yourself.’ Tell him about it to- 
morrow. Good joke on _ ol’ 
Hampton.” 

One of the men gravely held 
out a roll of bills and Phillip with 
an attempt at equal dignity, 
scrawled his employer’s name to a 
check. No sooner had the trans- 
action been made, however, than 
he collapsed in the arms of tue 
shadow who stood behind him. 

“Take me home, old pal, take me 


Cynthia began to realize her helplessness in ap- 
pealing to any better impulse in Hampton..... 









































home,” he muttered. “But first 
give me back check—no good—no 
good!” 


But the shadow half guided, half 
carried him to the door and his 
cries for the evidence which he 
had forged against himself were 
lost in the insane ravings of his 
drink-crazed mind. 

All through the night the three 
women had watched and waited, 
starting nervously at every sound. 
Toward morning the apartment 
bell rang sharply and Mrs. Ashford 

ran to the door to admit Lefty who 
was supporting Phillip in his arms. 
Eddy followed glose behind. 
“We was comin’ up for de wash,” the 
boy explained, “and we found him like a 
dead man asleep in the alley way. He’s com- 









se «¢ ing to now, he'll be all right in a minute.” 
ag- : Phillip’s recovery brought such agonies of re- 
, a. morse and shame that it seemed kinder to let him 
4 td sleep. His first thought was for Cynthia. But as his 
eG terror-stricken eyes met hers, she could only turn her 
face away with no answering look of forgiveness. Painfully 
she held out a tiny, glistening object and dropped it into his 
hand. It was the ring he had given her the night before. 
brokenly. But as they neared his own door, some realization But another and sure calamity followed clese on the heels 
of the state which he had reached penetrated his alcohol-dead- of this blow. Before Phillip had reached complete conscious- 
ened senses. ness of his act, a letter from Hampton brought home to him 
“Won't go in jes’ yet,” he told the girl with a feeble attempt ‘the seriousness of his position. aie ss 8 
at dignity. “Take walk round block. Beautiful block. All | “Dear Sir:” the note began, “Subjoined is an itemized 
moonlight.” And with a sweeping -grandiloquent gesture in- account of the use of your drawing account privilege in 
tended to express the glory of cement sidewalks under the which you have drawn more than twice the amount of 
moon, he was gone, leaving Cynthia to find her way, sobbing, your commissions to the firm. There is also a more seri- 
up the stair. ous matter which I am holding back for further investiga- 
As Phillip walked unsteadily through one of the by-streets, tion. Your services in my office will naturally be no longer 
a shadow seemed to detach itself from the gloom of the alley required ” 
and glided after him. Suddenly it spoke to him in a reedy, “A more serious matter.” The words seemed to dance in 





insinuating voice. (Continued on page 128) 











With Dorothy Gish in “I'll Get 
Him Yet!” 


WAS breakfasting with Barthelmess. I 
made the appointment before I knew he 
had a moustache. 
You don’t know that he has a moustache. 
You'll go to see him in his new Griffith picture 
all unsuspecting; you'll watch and wait for him, 
like the girl in the popular song; you'll see him, 
—with the moustache. Why are moustaches? 

Of course I am not saying that Mr. Barthel- 
mess, upon receiving instructions from David 
Wark Griffith to grow a moustache for a new 
picture—should have struck an attitude and 
cried, gesturing with his free hand, “I will not 
grow a moustache’’—and lost his job. Juveniles 
have to eat, though some of them don’t look it. 
I’m not blaming Richard; I’m merely warning 
you. 

Screen people sometimes neglect breakfast 
and combine it with late lunch. Interviewers 
always do this. However, it was with no 
thought of brunch—(i. e.: breakfast-and- 
luncheon)—that I approached him in the lobby 
of his hotel, about one-thirty. ‘Mr. Barthel- 
mess?” I said with that rising inflection. We 
shook hands. 

You may have thought it would be embarrass- 
ing for me to meet him after Julian Johnson’s 
“Symbol” Impression of him in the July issue. 
It was. Barthelmess hadn’t read it yet, and so 
didn’t know that he was the symbol of my 
juvenescent ideal. But I didn’t know that he 
hadn’t read it yet. We ate in silence. 

After a while, however, he broke down. He 
was worried; he was worried because a news- 
paperman “.ad printed something about him—- 

“You see,” he said, “I—there was Johnny 
Hines, too, and some others—we were coming 
home from the theatre the other evening and 
ran across a policeman kicking a—a dog. A 
very nice dog—for no other reason than that 
it was in his way. The dog, besides, was lost. 
So I said to the policeman, ‘Don’t do that’ and 
he said ‘Who are you?’ and I—TI told him. I 
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A Wealthy 


Manufac- 


> | 
turers Son 


Poor Richard Barthelmess 
is the bruised boy of cellu- 
loid—he’s a premier juvenile 
who wants to do characters. 


By 
DELIGHT 


EvANS 


Richard Barthelmess, until then a premier juvenile of possibilities, 
suddenly showed himself as an actor of some subtlety as Cheng Huan, 
the visionary chinaman, in D. W. Griffith’s “ Broken Blossoms.” 
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Richard takes his work seriously but he is no more a demi-god than the boy on your 
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to play. Ill murder 
him!’ Two maiden 
ladies at an adjacent 
table looked up uneasily. 

“I’m sick of it, sick,’ 
he went on—and he 
looked hurt. You have 
seen him look hurt, on 
the screen. Imagine see- 
ing him look hurt, across 
the table from you. 
“I’ve played ’em so long 
—seems to me I’ve 
never done anything else 
in my life.” 

We walked into the 
lobby again and _= sat 
down. “Do you think it 
makes me look any 
older?” he asked. The 
moustache. 

“No,” I said boldly. 

He won't p!ay opposite 
Dorothy Gish any more 
—at least for a while. 
Griffith wants him for 
his own company. 
Richard spoke of Ralph 
Graves, Dorothy’s new 
leading man, and Bobby 
Harron—‘both corking 
chaps.” 

Rarthelmess is the 
head of his small family 
—his mother and him- 
self. His mother iives 
in New York and he 
was going back to the 
coast without her. He 
said, “I wish I had some- 
body out there to sew 
my buttons on for me, 
and pour my tea. It’s 
a bit tough, living around 
at hote!s, especially in 
California—working all 
the time—lI'll tell you, 
an actor misses a lot. 
Sometimes I—”’ 

Just then a_ very 
pretty girl came up—a 
stellar blonde, still in 
her teens—‘Oh  Rich- 
ard,” she said—‘we've 
been looking for you. 
You must come out to 
the house tomorrow— 
mother’s expecting you.” 

Close on her dainty 
heels came Johnny 
Hines. “Barthelmess—- 
don’t forget to meet me 
at six,’—and se rushed 
off. 

“Ves, I get pretty 
lonesome. People 


ae 
block. He’s twenty-two or three—but he wishes he were older. think 


would have spent the night in the cooler if a man on one oi 
the papers hadn’t happened along. He got me out of the 
scrape—but into his paper—”’ 

It was darn near spoiling Dick’s vacation. He brightened 
up a little, though, when I mentioned his Chink in “Broken 
Blossoms.” 

“Isn’t that a fine part? I'd rather have a line of parts like 
Cheng Huan—characters—than my own company. P!aying 
wealthy manufacturers’ sons!” If a juvenile can snort, then 
Richard snorted. 

“T’ll tell you,” he said in a stage whisper, “I'll murder the 
next director who gives me another wealthy manufacturer’s son 





‘*Mr._ Barthelmess! 
Mr. Barthelmess!” 

‘Just a minute until I answer this call,” he apologized. 

His minute was the length of several women’s. Three peop!c 
stopped him on the way. We got settled again and he began 
to talk about film work in general. 

“It’s not easy but I do like it,” he said, “and there’s a lot 
more money in pictures than the stage. It just happened that 
I’m in pictures, anyway. Last season I almost accepted the 
juvenile lead in ‘Friendly Enemies’—and I'd been playing that 
part yet if I’d taken it—the play is still running. I went into 
films instead, have played several dozen parts, and now I’m 
with Griffith. I don’t want to pose as a juvenile. It must 
take an awful lot of nerve for a chap to scot himse!f up as a 
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perfect type of screen hero. If he is—and I’m not—all right. 
But 1 want to win my spurs by some real acting.” 

“Hey, Barthelmess!” It was Earle Foxe. “When are you 
going back to the coast?” 

“Early next week. Tomorrow night?—why, sorry, old chap, 
afraid I can’t make it. You see I’m all tied up until I leave.” 

“This is my vacation, you know,” he told me, “and of 
course it just happens that I’m seeing all my friends whom 
I haven’t seen for some months—but you should see me in 
California. I’m like a lost dog—work like a dog, too. Nothing 
to do out there BUT work. 

“In Griffith's new picture—the one we’re making now—I’ll 
do an outlaw; a young Spaniard, picturesque chap, with a sash 
and all that. That’s where this blamed moustache comes in.” 

I sank back, relieved. He didn’t like the moustache! I 
forgave him for everything. But it was a close shave. Or 
perhaps I should say it will be when Richard finishes this 
new picture, and enjoys a heavy date with his barber. 

“Nobody paid much attention to me before I went with 
Dorothy’s company, although I’ve been playing on and off in 
pictures for a long time. I was with Nazimova in ‘War 
Brides’ and with Marguerite Clark in several pictures. I was 
working all the time but they didn’t see me. The best thing 
for a man to do in pictures is to make a series with a well- 
known star. Then he begins to get the letters and apprecia- 
tion. Trouble is, though, somebody usually comes along and 
wants to star him. Then the fans who made him a star turn 
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around and begin to look for someone else to write letters 
about. It’s a great life.” 

Richard takes his work seriously; but he is no more a demi- 
god than the boy on your block, the boy you played tennis with 
and danced with and flirted with. He’s pretty young—twenty- 
two or three, I think—but he wishes he were older. He'd 
rather do “The Man Who Came Back” or “Turn to the Right” 
or another part like the Chink, with his name in small type on 
the program, than to be starred in a series of home-made 
special productions. 

You have followed his professional career—in fact, I think 
you know that he was born in Hartford, Conn., that his mother 
was a well-known actress, Caroline Harris; that he went to 
school at Trinity College. He was in stock, on the stage, for 
five years. His screen work—beginning with Madame Alla 
and continuing as leading man for half a dozen stars, lastly 
Dorothy Gish and now Lillian, in “Broken Blossoms.” For 
the present, at least, he continues with Griffith. 

I saw him again, wandering down a Long Island road one 
sunny Sunday morning with the young lady mentioned above. 
Again, rushing to keep an appointment with her. Don’t write 
and ask the Answer Man if he’s married—he isn’t married. 
Or engaged. But he thinks all ladies are lovely. 

Just one thing more: his eyes are all that they are cracked 
up to be. That’s the favorite feminine eulogy about Barthe!- 

ness, you know: “He has the nicest eyes!” Even his leading 
women and interviewers say that about him. It must be true. 
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A ONE-RING RINGLING 


HE Ringlings have very little on Russell when it comes to circuses. 


Of course Bill’s is a sort of family 


affair; he raises all these performers in his own garden at Montecito, California—Santa Barbara’s million- 


aire suburb 


the uppermost animal? 


(what's a millionaire colony without a picture star?) 
with his trained shetlands, his St. Bernard, and—the other canine. 


Here, we see Russell in the first ring 


Will Mr. Russell kindly tell us the name of 


We don’t want to pull a boner and say “just dog” because it might have been raised a pet. 
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nails, 





Eyes are attracted by moving 
objects. Eyes follow each motion 
your hands make. People are 
appraising ‘you — appraising 
you by the appearance of your 


groomed 





Be sure they are well 








OU cannot get through a 

single hour without being 

judged by the appearance 
of your nails. 

Look atthem! Are they dis- 
colored? Is the cuticle over- 
grown, cracked or uneven? If 
so, you do not understand the 
proper care of your nails. 

Busy women the country over 
are keeping their hands always 
well groomed by giving them just 
a few minutes care by the Cutex 
method once or twice a week. 

Remember that the most im- 
portant part of a manicure is the 
care of the cuticle... Never cut it. 
Specialists agree that cutting is 
responsible for a great deal of 
the ragged, ugly cuticle one sees. 

Remove the surplus 
cuticle safely, gently 
with Cutex, the liquid 
cuticle remover. 











Does it make you nervous 
to have people look at your nails? 


Follow the manicuring direc- 
tions under the illustrations. You 
will be surprised to find how 
charming one Cutex manicure 
makes your hands. You will be 
amazed, too, to discover how 
much it adds to your poise, your 
ease of manner, to have beauti- 
ful nails. 


A complete little manicure set 
for twenty cents 

For twenty cents you can give yourself 
ix or more of the most perfect manicures 
you have ever had— can make your nails 
lovelier than you have ever before seen them. 
Mail the coupon and two dimes today. 
After your first Cutex manicure you will 
realize how easy it is to add this new charm, 
how astonishingly it increases your general 
attractiveness. 

Address Northam Warren, Dept. 709, 
114 West 17th St., New York City. 

If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 709, 200 Mountain Street, 
Montreal. MAIL THIS COUPON 
WITH TWENTY CENTS TODAY. 








NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 709, 114 West 17th Street, New York City 















REMOVE OVERGROWN CUTICLE 


Gently work around each nail base 
pushing back the cuticle with an orange 
stick wrapped with a bit of cotton and 
moistened with Cutex. Wash the hands 
pushing back the cuticle as you dry 





NOW WHITEN THE NAIL TIPS 
Apply a little Cutex Nail White 
directly from the tube underneath each 
nail. Spread evenly and remove any 
surplus Nail White with the orange stick 





TO HAVE BRILLIANT NAILS 


Put a little Cutex Nail Polish on the 
palm of the hand and rub the nails 
briskly over it. We specially recommend 
our new Powder Polish in the attractive 
ivory-like tube 
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The intriguing assortment of footge ar and the shimmering ankle expanses belong, individually, to the five leading ladies 
Admirable Crichton”—the Barrie play w hich Cecil De Mille has converted to celluloid. Left to right—Julia F 
the careless pidgeon toes are Lila Lee’s, Gloria Swanson’s are the buckled slippers and the hosiery ad. to match; 
Daniels, who left Harold Lloyd for L aoks *s; and the openwork arguments on the extreme right are Mildred Reardon’ s— Mild 
Something seems to tell us that the “ 


ebe, used to be a comedienne. 


Llays and 











is sure, just sure, to succeed, 


five—in “The 
aye, our own little vampette; 
at her left, Bebe 
red, like 


The Admirable Crichton”—Tom Meighan is Crighton, by the way— 


Layers 


Real news and interesting comment about 


motion pictures and motion picture people. 


ARY MILES MINTER has 
signed a three and a half years’ 
contract with the Realart com- 
pany, a corporation presided 

over by Arthur S. Kane. Behind Mr. 
Kane is Adolph Zukor, of Paramount and 
Artcraft. When Miss Minter and her 
mother, Mrs. Shelby, arrived in New 
York from a long picture sojourn in Santa 
Barbara, they were not definitely headed 
in any direction. The American Film 
Company, long the little blonde’s em- 
ployers, are in the highly unique position 
of abandoning their quest for her further 
services on the ground that she was too 
expensive a proposition for them to make 
any money on—only to see other con- 
cerns frantically eager to offer her much 
more money than they themselves were 
willing to give her. And many firms were 
in on the Minter figuring. One made 
three rising offers before the Zukor gait 
got too swift, and the lowest was much 
in excess of the American company’s for- 
mer salary to her. It is alleged that she 
will, for the term of her three-year con- 
tract, receive $1,300,000. The pictures 
are to be divided into four groups of five; 
for the first five $50,000 each; for the 
second five $60,000 each; and the third 
five, $70,000 each; and for the last five, 
$80,000 each. But the most interesting 
part is that this contract is alleged to 
concern itself with the star’s intimate life 
and mode of living. She is not to become 
a “public figure” except in the ways thet 
the Zukor evangelists direct. She can be 
interviewed seldom, if ever—except as 
a part of the said evangelism. She must 
be seen very little in public, if at all. She 
is to be a real “home body” with an ex- 
istence only in her work. And she must 
not marry! 
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By.Cat YORK 


ONSTANCE BINNEY is to be 

starred. By Realart, the same com- 
pany which has Mary Miles Minter under 
its managerial wing. The little Binney— 
the Plymouth Rock Chicken of the lead- 
ing essay in this month’s Magazine-—has 
been seen heretofore on the screen as 
a featured player. Her first stellar ve- 
hicle, ““Erstwhile Susan,” a popular legiti- 
mate play. 


UST as this department goes to press, 

there’s a rumor that Bill Russell has 
signed with Fox. In fact, it is a very 
likely rumor, more than tinged with prob- 
ability. The rugged William has been oc- 
cupied making many Americans for the 
past year; then he came east to look over 
the field and form a new affiliation. 


HE two newest candidates for screen 

honors are Mary Marsh Arms and 
Richard Stanbury Bushman. The for- 
mer made her very first appearance on 
Friday, the thirteenth of June, at the 
Lying-in Hospital in New York—weight 
seven pounds. Her father is Louis Lee 
Arms, sporting editor of the New York 
Tribune. The child fulfilled all prayers 
and predictions by being a girl-—and a 
blue-eyed girl at that. Mae Marsh has 
been the subject of many new contract 
rumors, but Mae Herself isn’t worrying 
abeut business; she’s too busy admiring 
this wonderful child of hers. 

The Bushman baby was born at the 
Bushman home on Riverside Drive. He 
had his name all picked out for him be- 
forehand; and in this case, too, the new 
arrival pleased everybody as to sex, eyes, 
and disposition. Beverly Bayne-Bush- 
man is said to have been responsible for 
the selection of the name; and Richard 


Stanbury Bushman does seem to augur 
rather well for a future film hero. 


‘eee has been nothing more interest- 
ing in the month’s events than the 
signing of Pearl White by the William Fox 


organization. This means the passing of 
Pathe’s Pearl, for Miss White has de- 
clared herself against the serial. She is 
to come into her own at last, as an actress 
of ability. Fox is not to present her in 
outré thrillers, but in real plays, all 
adapted from well-known books and stage 
successes. Not that the Pathe company, 
Miss White’s sponsors these many sea- 
sons, does not recognize an actress and 
know real plays. It does—but Pearl 
White has been the greatest serial queen 
that ever lived, and earned for herself and 
Pathe several fortunes. She has a city 
and a country home, many motors, an 
army of servants, and now she is to have 
adequate and appropriate vehicles. The 
first of the White series of eight produc- 
tions was partially filmed at her own 
country place at Bayside, Long Island. 


| earn JANIS, immediately upon her 
return to these shores from England 
and France, signed a year’s contract with 
Selznick. She hasn’t done anything in 
the films since her Morosco pictures, sev- 
eral years ago—no—wait a minute—she 
posed for the PHotTopray MaAcAzINne 
SCREEN SUPPLEMENT camera man, with 
her mother, at their home; you'll see it 
soon. Selznick at first had a war story 
for her to act in, but apparently changed 
their minds. By the way, the same com- 
pany secured Owen Moore’s signature to 
a year’s contract. Moore is coming east 
to work at the big Selznick studios in 
(Continued on page 102) 
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19 Flavors 


In a Single Soup 


VAN CAMP SOUP requires as high as 19 savory ingre- They studied ingredients and fixed standards for them. They 
/ dients. And some soups consume up to 23 hours in the compared countless blends and methods. Then, when they 
making. Our culinary experts have spent years in perfect- attained the utmost, every detail of the process was fixed in a 
ingasingle Van Camp Soup. Hundreds of blends were compared. formula. And the Van Camp chefs forever follow that formula 
You get more than a ready-made soup in VanCamp’s. You exactly. 
get a superlative soup — the best soup of that kind ever served, It Is Now the Hostess’ Soup 


in homes or hotels, in France or America. 
Now hostesses who know them serve Van Camn's Soups at 


It Won the Prize in Paris every formal dinner—better soups than Paris ever served. 

Most Van Camp Soups are based on famous Parisian recipes Van Camp’s Soups are the guest soups. But they are also 
that won prizes in Paris. A noted chef from the Hotel Ritz in the every-day soups. They cost no more than ordinary, ever- 
Paris brought them to our kitchens. Then our scientific cooks ready soups. ; : 

— men with college training — give them multiplied delights. You owe yourself a trial of these Van Camp blends. 


VAN CAMP'S Soar: 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Pork and Beans Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 

















2 PAGt Fs) 
Van Camp’s Pork and Beans Van Camp’s Spaghetti Van Camp’s Peanut Butter 
A perfect dish baked with a perfect sauce. A world-famed Italian recipe perfected Made with blended peanuts with every 
Our culinary experts spent four years to per- by our experts in this scientific way. This skin, every bitter germ removed. A new- 
tect it, and $100,000. is the supreme Spaghetti. style peanut dainty. 


—_————— . —____—_ - ———- - $$ $$ - —— ——$—$$$$_—__—_ — ~ 3 
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Manhattan, which will also harbor the ac- 
tivities of Eugene O’Brien, Elaine Ham- 
merstein, and Olive Thomas. 


IOLET MERSEREAU, who has been 

off-screen a good many months, is to 
come back as the star in “Love Wins,” a 
production by a new firm. It may be 
mentioned that when Universal made a 
complete trek West its trek was not com- 
plete after all, for Miss Mersereau held 
a contract saying that she was to work in 
and about New York, and nowhere else. 
So she finished her contract there. 


ETRO asked Marguerite Snow to 

take a vacation from her housewifely 
duties as Mrs. James Cruze. So she is 
playing the feminine lead in a picture 
opposite Hale Hamilton. 


LMA JONES, wife of the lately de- 

ceased screen idol, Harold Lockwood, 
furnished the month’s social note and a 
grand surprise for all her friends by mar- 
rying “Spike” Robinson, the Hollywood 
pugilistic actor and erstwhile trainer of 
the acrobatic Mr. Fairbanks. 


AE MURRAY will be the featured 

player in the Famous Players-Lasky 
production of “On With the Dance.” Mae 
started her film career with this company, 
before she was ever a delicious little devil 
for Universal. Many have been the ru- 
mors about this little blonde—domestic 
rumors about a contemplated retirement, 
dramatic rumors about a return to the 
stage—and it develops that there is some 
thing in the latter; she is to make an 
appearance on the legitimate in the fall. 


OU have been hearing for a long tim> 
about the projected all-star screen 
production of “Peter Ibbetson,” with 





Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 100) 











To Houdini, one rose and one smile, from Gloria 
Swanson. The handcuff king is making a new 
serial at the Lasky studios, and Gloria, the gor- 
geous De Mille centerpiece, works there, too. 


John, Ethel, and Lionel Barrymore. This 
would seem to be off for the present, for 
John has slipped off to Santa Barbara, 


where he will spend the summer. Yet 
about the same time Famous Players- 
Lasky announced that they had purchased 
the screen rights to “The Copperhead,” 
Augustus Thomas’ play, and that they 
would make an early-fall production of 
it, with Lionel in his original title role. 


HARLES CHAPLIN, JR., born on 

July 7th, lived only through the 
cloudburst of congratulatory telegrams to 
his father and his mother, Mildred Harris 
Chaplin. The little fellow, whom the 
whole world had accepted with such hos- 
pitality, died just seventy hours after his 
birth. 


HORTLY before the arrival of her 

son, it was rumored in Hollywood that 
Mrs. Chaplin had planned to resume 
her screen work in the fall and that she 
had been given a $100,000 bonus by Louis 
Mayer to sign a very lucrative contract, 
but this was not generally credited. Then 
there was talk about Husband Charlie 
objecting, he being a millionaire; and 
that he knew nothing about the contract 
until it had been signed. It developed 
that there was some truth in the latter as 
negotiations were conducted without the 
participation of the world’s funniest man. 


RED STONE is going to show ’em. 

Last year he made his celluloid debut 
under adverse conditions, the worst of 
them being an agreement to do three five- 
reel features in nine weeks. Lack of 
preparation, both in stories used as well 
as personality for his screen advent, pre- 
cluded him from doing his best work, ac- 
cording to Stone, and now he is taking 
plenty of time. His first story, “Billy 
Jim,” a Jackson Gregory story of the 

(Continued on page 104) 

















Mrs. Sidney Drew, lady megaphoniste, directing her first picture since the death of her husband. Mrs. Drew, still Polly, is now the sis- 


ter of a frivolous bachelor brother —an 
young lady’s hand 


she is instructing him, here—in the person of 
—the young lady being Nell Tracy, a newcomer. ” 


onald McBride—in the gentle art of holding a 
he straw-hatted and moustached man with the wicked lean on 


the other side of the pillar is ex-Lieutenant Hartley McVey, back from France—Lucille McVey-Drew’'s brother. He isn’t in the picture. 
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“The pretties, the daint 


You 





“La, la, my dear, their washing is an 
art, It requires wisdom, genius and dis- 
cretion fine as the clothes are fine,” * 


OW did women ever keep their fine 
H things dainty before they learned of 
Lux ? In those old days—when cake soap 
was rubbed right on to fine fabrics, and par- 


ticles of soap became firmly wedged between 
the delicate threads! 


Today, you can cieanse these things yourself 
—keep them new with Lux. Lux comes in 
delicate white flakes — pure and transparent. 
They melt the instant they touch hot water and 
whisk up into the richest, foamiest suds that 
gently free the dirt! For silks or colored fabrics 


*** The Vallew of the Moon’ 
Jack vondon, The 
Mac Millan Company) 


can wash these things 


yourself with Lux 


Laces 
Chiffon 


Georgette 

Crépe de Chine 
Washable Satin 
Washable Taffeta 


Voiles 
Organd 


Copyrigq 


Batiste 

Fine Linens 
Woolens 
Baby’s Flannels 
Sweaters 

Silk Underwear 
Silk Stockings 
ies Silk Gloves 


hted, 1919, by Lever Pros. Co. 
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=: 


ies, the flimsies” 


you simply add cold water to make the suds 
lukewarm. 


No ruinous rubbing of cake soap on fine 
fabrics. You just squeeze the delicate suds 
through the garments again and again. Then 
rinse in three lukewarm waters. 


Launder your loveliest things in bubbling Lux 
suds. You will say you never dreamed your 
finest, frailest things could be cleansed with 
such delicacy ! 


Lux won’t hurt anything pure water alone 
won’t injure. 


Your grocer, druggist or department store 
has Lux. — Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


NO SUDS SO WONDERFUL AS LUX FOR DAINTY THINGS! 
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West, is being filmed, for the most part at 
Lake Louise, British Columbia, in the heart 
of the Canadian Rockies. The production 
is being made independently by Mr. Stone 
with Frank Borzage as director and Andrew 
Callaghan as manager of the company. 
HEY better hadn’t say “water stuff” 
to Tom Meighan for 
a while at least. In the 


1 1 
Plays and Players 
(Continued from page 102) 


AZIMOVA, in her recent trip 

York, brought back to Los Angeles 
with her a series of celluloid frogs and 
toads, which she toys with as she takes the 
regular Saturday nighter. In addition, she 
discovered a new brand of perfumed cigar- 
ettes, torether with a protegé, who used to 
be known at the World as Jeanne Acker, 


to New 


ARLE WILLIAMS has been doing lead 

stuff in a Los Angeles court in the 
breach-of-promise suit brought by Roma 
Raymond, en actress, and just finished, 
with a verdict of $50,000 in her favor. 
Miss Raymond filed her first charges 
against Williams almost immediately after 
the star’s marriage in the East to a cap- 
italist’s daughter. Williams, 
whom Miss Raymond 





leading role of Cecil De- 
Mille’s screen version of 
“The Admirable Crichton,” 
Tom was shipwrecked off 
the rocky coast of Santa 
Cruz Island somewhere be- 
tween Hollywood and 
Honolulu with a heavy loss 
of epidermis before he was 
rescued from the swirling 
waters of the Pacific. Then 
the sun and salt air caused 
an epidemic of facial blis- 
ters with Tom the leading 
victim. Then came the 
scenes in which the only 
apparel worn was con- 
structed from goat skins 
and portions of his an- 
atomy not hitherto af- 
fected underwent some 
scorching that made life 
miserable the rest of the 
time. 


A NEW male star is to 
illumine the film heav- 
ens before long in the hus- 
band of a _ well known 
screen personage. He is 
Bernard Durning, the hand- 
some young husband of 
that very young luminary 
Shirley Mason. “Bernie” 
had about six years expe- 
rience with Edison and 
Metro in the directorial end 
of the game at which he 
was perfectly willing to re- 
main, but the magnates de- 
clared that he was too 
good looking to be a di- 
rector and drafted him for 
the actorial side. His first 
stellar appearance will take 
place in the visualization of 
Charles Neville Buck's 
“When Bearcat Went Dry.” 





AVING completed 

what will perhaps 
rank as her greatest film 
subject, “In Old Ken- 
tucky,” Anita Stewart has 
started on a big vacation 
which is expected to last 
well into the fall. Accom- 
panied by her manager- 
husband Rudolph Cameron, 
the First National star will 
take a yacht cruise on the 
Atlantic and maybe a few 
aeroplane tours, as Rudie 
used to pilot an over-water 
boat for Secretary Daniels. 
“In Old Kentucky,” a ver- 
sion of the old stage melo- 
drama by Charles Dazey, 
for the film rights of which 
the latter received $30,0c0 
plus some royalties, was directed by Mar- 
shall Neilan. Director “Mickey” is now en- 
gaged on the first of his own productions 
with pretty little Margery Daw as the star. 
It will be known as “The Eternal Three,” 
the visualization of a Randall Parrish novel. 
Miss Stewart’s next production is to be “The 
Yellow Typhoon,” adapted from the story 
by Harold McGrath. 





there 





On Sunda Vv afternoon, June fifteenth, on the lawn of the Schenck-Tal- 
madge home in Bayside, Long Island, Anita Loos, the soubrette of 
screen literature, became Mrs. John Emerson, thus domesticising a 
long and successful dramatic partnership. Not many people were 

4 a few good friends of the Emersons: Eugene O’Brien, Merceita 
Esmonde, Frances Marion, and the Talmadées, en famille: mother Pe?, 


Norma Schenck, and sister Constance 


but who now prefers to call herself Jeanne 
Mendoza. And she is playing at Metro op- 
posite Bert Lytell,—the protegé, of course. 


ELL CRAIG who used to be an Essanay 
* star is a recent acquisition at Universal 


City. She has the lead in a story based 
on the nationalization of women in Russia, 
which Paul Powell is directing. 


charges with having mis- 
represented to her when 
he was at Vitagraph in the 
East, claims that he does 
not know her. She, however, 
brought a number of wit- 
nesses from parts in the 
East, and has shown a 
bundle of letters as Exhibit 
A. Williams refuses to dis- 
cuss the “matter,” although 
the plaintiff has not hesi- 
tated to tell her story to 
Los Angeles newspapermen. 
Mrs. Williams has remained 
at all times placid and con- 
fident in her husband, ac- 
cording to reports. 





AOMI CHILDERS is 

apparently tired of 
flickering. Wants to go 
back onto the stage, and it 
is very probable that she 
may be launched in a new 
Broadway vehicle in the 
Spring by George Tyler. 
Meanwhile, Miss Childers 
is at work at Goldwyn, 
having finished her work 
in support of Geraldine 
Farrar. 


HE title is out! The 

stupendous production 
which Goldwyn provided 
for the Farrar summer va- 
cation, whose title and de- 
tails have been jealously 
kept a secret, is named 
“Potters’ Clay.” It is an 
original story that deals 
with the Roosians and the 
Bolsheviki, written by 
Thompson Buchanan, the 
Kentucky playwright. 
Something like ten reels 
long, with momentous set- 
tings by Hugo Ballin after 
the Bakst style, and with 
Farrar more willowy than 
she was when she played 
Joan. 


ND Dustin Farnum 

may go back on the 
boards. A playwright in 
New York who is an old 
friend of his, has written a 
vehicle for him. As yet 
Dusty is undecided whether 
to keep on catching tuna 
at Santa Catalina or to oc- 
cupy his erstwhile berth at 
the Plaza. 





ADGE KENNEDY 

doesn’t want to be 
separated from friend hus- 
band any longer. Long- 
distance marriages aren’t to her liking, she 
says, and when she left the West for New 
York fears were entert2ined that the Goldwyn 
star would not return. Her husband, Capt. 
Harold Bolster, is a stock broker in Nassau 
street, whose business keeps him in N’Yawk. 
Miss Kennedy has therefore had to be con- 
tent with telephone calls and a very oc- 
(Continued on page 110) 
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Long Beach, Calif. 
April 19, 1919. 
F. F. INGRAM CO, 


Ever since I first tried Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream and discov- 
ered its distinctive therapuetic 
qualities I have preferred it to 
all other face creams. I find 
that in addition to cleansing 
and softening the skin it also 
keeps it in a healthful condi- 
tion. I take great pleasure in 
recommending Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream to anyone who 
desires a really lovely com- 
plexion. 





Milkweed — 








a 


Crram — 


A clear, colorful complexion is a gift which should be jeal- 
ously guarded. Many a girl has seen her delicate coloring 
fade and imperfections mar her charm when by a little 
correct care daily she might have preserved her attract- 
iveness. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream if used regularly will 
protect your skin and keep it soft, smooth, and healthful. 
It wards off the bad effects of wind and weather. Keeps the pores 
thoroughly cleansed and the texture of the skin soft. Alone among 


all beauty aids it has a positive therapeutic quality and keeps the 
skin healthful. Get a jar today at your druggist'’s. 


Buy it in either 50c or $1.00 Size 








Ingram’s 


élveola. 
Souveraine 


FACE POWDER 


Acomplexion powder especially dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it stays on. 
Furthermore a powder of unexcelled 
delicacy of texture and refinement of 
perfume. Four tints—White, Pink, f 
Flesh and Brunette—50c. Medium and Dark—50c. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 ' 
U.S.A Residents, address: Frederick F. Ingram Co.,102Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Residents, address: Frederick F. Ingram Co., Windsor, Canada 
Australasian Residents, address: T. W. Cotton, Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, Australia 


In grams 
Rouge 


“Just to show a proper glow” use a 
touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for deli- 
cately heightening the natural color. 
The coloring matter is not absorbed 
by the skin. Delicately perfumed. 
Solid cake. Three shades — Light, 
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Kathleen Clifford 
In “The Angel Child’ 


In this scene Kathleen, who is 
apparently quite a problem, is 
being presented to Lydia Purcells, 
who will attempt to aid her in the 
acquisition of those popular traits 
which have come to constitute 
polish. If we are not mistaken in 
Kathleen she'll lead her staid, 
sober and sedate old sponsor a 
merry chase and prove the life of 
the seminary. 


Plaza Picture 





PHOTO BY 
HARTSOOK 

















































- Re ABSORBER Ee 
RERICK F hme 


7 CAN DETROIT. # 


(191) 


I enclose 6 two cent stamps in return for 
which send me your Guest Room 
Package containing Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream, Rouge, Face Powder, Zodenta Tooth 
Powder, and Ingram’s Perfume in Guest 
Room sizes. 

Or, sample of Milkweed Cream, Rouge, or 
Velveola Souveraine Face Powder mailed 
free on receipt of postage stamp. 
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What I Have Overheard 
en Say About Women 


As told to Ruth Miller by the-* 
cloak-room girl In a big hotel 


see, Miss Miller,” 

she said tc me, 

“I’m only a cloak- 

room girl in this big 

hotel — just another 

piece of furniture, most of the guests think. 
So, of course, the things they say when I’m 
around the corner are about the same as if 
I weren’t there! 

“And I guess the criticisms I’ve heard 
men make about women would fill a book 
or two! They'd be pretty interesting read- 
ing for some of those same women who so 
confidently wait for their men in the lobby. 

“The woman with rouge ‘an inch thick,’ 
or with gown too low, or with mannerisms 
too affected, comes in for her share of their 
free-and-easy criticisms. But there’s one 
woman who gets it harder than any of the 
others when they once get to talking about 
her! There’s one particular tone of distaste 
that men reserve for this woman—and 
after a lot of experience, I’ve come to rec- 
ognize it and the little half-jocular expres- 
sions that accompany it. 

“She’s the woman who is quite sure of 
herself, who is confident that her hair 
dresser and masseuse and manicure and 
modiste have done every possible thing to 
make her beauty and attractiveness com- 
plete, but has overlooked a thing that men 
can’t overlook. She’s failed to make sure of 
that perfect daintiness that is impossible 
when there’s the least trace of the odor or 
moisture of perspiration! 

“If she only knew that the men about 
her notice this lack of daintiness in her! I 
think your articles that I’ve seen in the 


magazines are going to help a lot. I believe 
they’re going to make women take such 
care in this matter that men won’t have any 
cause to criticise this old fault in them!” 
An old fault— common to most of us 
It is a physiological fact that there are very 
few persons who are not subject to this odor, 
though seldom conscious of it themselves. 
The perspiration glands under the arms, 
though more active than any others, do not 
always produce excessive and noticeable 
moisture. But the chemicals of the body 
do cause noticeable odor, more apparent 
under the arms than in any other place. 

These underarm glands are under very 
sensitive nervous control. Sudden excite- 
ment, an oppressive condition of the 
weather, embarrassment even, serves as a 
nervous stimulus sufficient to make them 
more active. The curve of the arm pre- 
vents the rapid evaporation of odor or 
moisture—and the result is that others be- 
come aware of this subtle odor at times 
when we least suspect it. 

How fastidious women are 
meeting the situation 
Fastidious women everywhere are meeting 
this trying situation with methods that are 
simple and direct. They have learned that 
it cannot be neglected any more than any 
other essential of a woman’s toilet. They 
give it the regular attention that they give 


Every advertisement 'n PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


to their hair or teeth or 
hands. They use Odorono, 
a toilet lotion specialy pre- 
pared to correct both perspi- 
ration moisture and odor, be- 
cause excessive moisture of the 
armpits is due to a local weakness 
of the sweat glands. 
Odorono is antiseptic, perfectly harmless. 
Its regular use gives absolute assurance of 
perfect daintin< ess. 


Make it a regular habit! 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three 
times a week. At night before retiring, pat 
it on the underarms. Allow it to dry, and 
then dust on a little talcum. The next 
morning, bathe the parts with clear water. 
The underarms will remain sweet and dry 
and odorless in any weather, in any circum- 
stances! Daily baths do not lessen its effect. 

If you are troubled in any unusual way 
let us help you solve your probem. Write 
today for our free booklet. You'll find 
some very interesting information in it 
about all perspiration troubles! 

Men will be interested in reading our book- 
et, “The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” 
Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 515 
slair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At all toilet counters in the U. S. and Can- 
ada, 60c and $1.00. Trial size, 30c. By mail 
postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. 

Address mail orders or requests as follows: 
For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Ade- 
laide St., East, Toronto, Ont. For France to 
The Age ncie Americaine, 38 Avenue de 
L’Opera, Paris. For Switzerland to The Agen- 
cie Americaine, 17 Boulevard Helvetique, 
Ge neve. For I ngland to The American Drug 
Si Ap ly Co.. 6 Northumberland Ave., London, 
W. C. 2. For Mexico to H, E. Gerber & Cia, 
2a Gante 19, Mexico City, Mexico. For U. S. 
A. to The Odorono Co., 515 Blair Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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D.A. G., Akron, On10—You would like 


to get Miss Priscilla Dean’s picture. Sup- 
pose you write to the Exquisite Thief at 
Universal City, California, and ask her 
gently for her autographed likeness. Tell 
her you don’t think she is really naughty in 
real life. I am almost sure that Priscilla 
will send you one. (If this works, let me 
know and [I'll try the same thing.) Yes, 
Miss Dean has risen amazingly in the last 
few months; she used to play small parts 
at U but they recognized her ability and 
gave her bigger ones and now she’s a star. 
I wonder, though, if they would have 
boosted her so if they had known what a 
marvelous member of the light-fingered 
gentry this Wicked Darling was going to 
turn out to be? 





SusIE Bracc, WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—You 
are positive you will succeed in pictures if 
only given a chance. Evidently you think 
you have to live up to your name. Ah well, 
Susie, I won’t advise you. The best thing 
is to give a girl good advice—and then 
watch her do as she pleases. Pearl White 
has joined Fox. She do say she’s off the 
serial stuff for life. Her stories, we under- 
stand, will all be adapted from well-known 
books and plays. I’m for her; she’s a pearl 
of great price—ask the Fox company. 





M. S. BerKELEY.—Will you be my little 
electric fan? he said. And she: “Oh, blow 
away!” The days are cooler now; but I 
still see substantial men in striped shirts 
take off their hats and rub their heads—as 
if they were not shiny enough as it is. As 
we were: Wallace Reidy’s baby is a boy; 
quite a big boy now—did you see the picture 
in the August issue? Yep—Bill’s mother is 
a corking actress; I wish she’d come on back 
—Dorothy Davenport, you know. I saw 
her mother in a comedy the other evening. 
Wally’s dad is Hal, who is a scenario writer 
and “idea man” for Universal in their New 
York offices. He was the King of Melo- 
drama—the author of many popular old 
stage plays. Jack Holt is with Lasky; he’s 
another family man. There are several little 
Holts, if I mistake me not. Virginia Lee 
Corbin was having her own company the 
last I heard. 





CrystaL McD., Pine Biurr.—Every time 
I look into your clear eyes—ah, it is hard, 
indeed, to write of such mundane things as 
movies. It is perhaps a bit of irony—eh, 








You do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
which would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. Studio addresses will not be 
given in this Department, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, Chicago. 


wot ?—that in order to enjoy you communi- 
cations further I must work hard answering 
this one. Yes—write to any photoplayer in 
care of this Magazine and it will be for- 
warded. This is a little service we are only 
too glad to perform for our readers—it is 
nothing, it only keeps two mail-girls busy 
from eight till five—Don’t mention it. 





Mitprep X., SaLissury, N. C.—So you 
have heard some awful tales of how the 
film players conduct themselves on the 
Sabbath. Well, Mildred, I can’t tell you 
much about that. My good friends the 
Gishes go to church on Sunday; so do some 
other picture people I know. I don’t think 
any of the studios keep open, as a rule; how- 
ever, I must look into this and let you know. 
But why in samhiil do you folks believe all 
you hear—believe it so readily? Ill supply 
you with the proverbial grain of salt any- 
time you say. Some of you need a little 
reasoning. Warren Kerrigan is playing right 
along. Last I heard he was at the head of 
his own company. A late Kerrigan film is 
“The Best Man.” Webster Campbell, with 
Vitagraph last. Married to Corinne Griffith, 
with whom he has often appeared on the 
screen. Theda Bara’s dramatic future seems 
rather unsettled at present; there are so 
many different rumors—some that she’s 
staying with Fox, others that she is going 
into vaudeville. She has, I believe, issued 
her ultimatum against doing any more 
vamps. Vamps aren’t so good, any more. 
Sweetness and light seems to be the one 
grand call. 





ARTHUR, ROCHESTER.—You say, “My re- 
lations think and say that I would make a 
very good actor, as when I go over there 
I always make them laugh so much that 
they nearly break their sides laughing. Even 
my friends say the same.” Poor Charles; 
poor Roscoe! Mister Sennett might be able 
to do something for you. However, his 
object is to entertain his audiences, not to 
make them break their sides laughing so I 
would suggest that you use less comical 
methods. But I wish you would come over 
here and try it on my relatives. Write to 
Douglas Fairbanks in Hollywood, Califor- 
nia—it will reach him. I won’t guarantee 
that he will read and answer your letter per- 
sonally; he’s a United Artist now and has a 
heap of other things to do. 





ELIzABETH GEORGE, NEw YorkK.—Someone 






























said there are three good ways of com- 
municating anything: telephone, telegraph, 
or tell a woman. However, my dear, 
do not think, that I doubt your word 
when you say that, if I will only tell you 
whom’s divorced from whom you won't 
breath it to a soul. No—I don’t doubt 
you—much. “The Hooded Terror” is a 
character in “The House of Hate,’ a Pathe 
serial. Hoods seem to have taken the place 
of masks, which are slightly out of vogue. 
Some new serials of which inklings have 
come to my desk—via the _ press-agent’s 
mimeograph—are “The Great Gamble,” in 
which Anne Luther and Charles Hutchison 
appear; “The Tiger’s Trail,’ with Ruth 
Roland, who, by the way, has her own 
serial company for Pathe now, under a 
newly-signed contract;“The Perils’ of 
Thunder Mountain,” in which Tony Moreno 
and Carol Halloway figure. There are— 
others. By the way—I am unable to dis- 
cover what relation the Hooded Terror 
is to the heroine in “The House of Hate”— 
the synopsis doesn’t say: I know this much, 


though—they don’t look alike. Fatty Ar- 
buckle dead? Et tu, Fatty! To Fatty Ar- 
buckle goes Charles Chaplin’s record for 


reported demise. Come to think of it, 
though—in his last comedy that I saw 
Roscoe did look a little wan and pale. 
It made my heart ache. I do not think, 
however, that he is at death’s door; nor 
yet is the wolf at Fatty’s. He makes a 
nice little salary—something like a little 
under a million per annum. 





P. S. D., Farco.—“The Poppy Girl’s Hus- 
band” was indeed a corking picture; Bill 
Hart was great, wasn’t he? Juanita Hansen 
was the Poppy Girl. Same Juanita who 
used to stop custard-pies; now she stops 
the show—but not in slapstick. That re- 
minds me to mention that whenever we 
have a beautiful young slapstick artiste all 
trained and ever-thing, along comes some- 
body to grab her up for drama. I think 
I’ll propose some kind of a law to the effect 
that the place for a peach is on the beach. 
Still look at Juanita, and Alice Lake, and 
Mary Thurman—all ohboy girls who have 
gone in for serious stuff—and made good, 
from the ground up. Aijin’t nature grand? 
as Ford Sterling remarked when he looked 
at Phyllis Haver. 





Georcta C., NASHvILLE.—Marguerite Clark 
is in California now. Oh, she’s about 
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thirty-three or so, I reckon. I never was 
good at figures—except, of course, the zieg- 
feldian or macksennett kind. I may say, 
indeed, that I am at the feet of the class— 
however, Olive Thomas is the wife of Jack 
Pickford, who has two late pictures made 
called “In Wrong” and “Bill Apperson’s 
Boy.” Ethel Clayton is the widow of the 
late Joseph Kaufman, a splendid director 
who was to have conducted his wife through 
her Lasky pictures. He directed the fine 
Lubin domestic dramas in which—this is 
my personal opinion—Ethel Clayton did 
some of her best work. Miss Clayton is 
on a vacation just now, I think—but she 
has many new subjects scheduled for re- 
lease. Among them a picturization of Kath- 
leen Borris’ story, “Mother.” Is Dick Bar- 
thelmess married? NO!!! 


Bernice I., Los ANGELES.—Really, is 
there an organist named C. Sharpe Minor? 
Subtle, isn’t it? I have heard many of 
“the worlds biggest and finest organs;” 
they all are. I wish you would write to 
me again, and at greater length; for a 
seventeen-year-older you have a lot of good 
common sense. 

Lizut. R. C., New York.—Your writing 
was very intelligible; you say you have 
had to practice writing with your left hand 
as you lost your right one,—a hand-grenade 
accident. I wish you would practice on me; 
your letter was interesting. A good many 
things have happened in the two years you 
have been away, kid—Mafy Miles Minter 
is turned seventeen. the word bolshevik 
has come to mean anyone who happens to 
disagree wtih you, and a dozen more stars 
have joined the M. O. C. movement. Dick 
Barthelmess is in California at this writing 
working at the Griffith studios in a new 
picture. Story about Dick in this issue; 
he isn’t married. Dorothy Gish is twenty- 


(Continued ) 


one; she’s growing up. I can remember 
Dorothy when she was just a little girl at 
Biograph. She and Lillian had a hard time 
landing their jobs; everybody thought they 
were too young. Dorothy and Lillian are 
both happy though unwed. Barthelmess is 
American but of French descent. Come 
again, please. I wish you the best of luck. 


Bea, OAKLAND.—The obvious is, of course, 
how be you? We are always obvious; 
it is so easy to be subtle—nobody ever 
understands you. So glad you liked the cov- 
er of Connie Talmadge, in June. The love- 
birds were, indeed, apropos. Constance’s lat- 
est is “The Temperamental Wife” for First 
National; John Emerson and Anita Loos 
wrote it. However, a new Select picture, 
“Happiness a la Mode” has been released; 
it is, I think, her last for this concern. Your 
art section requests have already been com- 
plied with. You'd like to know why they 
never have blonde lady spies. Don’t you 
know—they have to be kept dark. Your 
life’s-greatest-disappointment was when 
Mary Picford came to your city and you 
had the ’flu. 


CONTINUED-IN-OUR-NEXT, SIXTEEN.—So 
you look like Katherine MacDonald and you 
may be coming to Chicago and would like to 
drop in. Come right along, my office door 
is marked private, but this doesn’t mean 
you. Bessie Barriscale in “Rose o’ Paradise.” 
You say you no sooner begin to like a star 
than they go get a divorce or something. 
Mother’s calling you to make the frosting 
on the cake; run along, sweet-sixteen. 

THe LiGHTNING Ratwer.—This, friends 
and readers, is our Mystic Rose in disguise. 
Dear child—these serials are going to your 
curly head. You can’t get away from them. 
“What the Movies Did to Me,” by the 
Answer Man, will be the recollections of 


no 














HAT now 

doubtable emo- 
tionaliste, Miss 
Dorothy Phillips, 
did not, like 
of our silver-sheet 
littlevas, 
grow.” 


re- 


some 


“just 
Perhaps it 
is only ingenues of 
the French-pastry 
school who can per- 
form that feat and 
get away with it. 
Dorothy’s little- 
girlhood was very 
real indeed, as we 
may see from these 
photographs of her 
in-between ages 
left, very early; 
right, at fifteen. 











(Questions and Answers 


a crowded life. The grand-cross 
pressions of a career which was just one 
reel after another. My impressions of Mary 
Thurman; how I felt when I first saw Norma 
Talmadge in the cart in Vitagraph’s “Tale 
of Two Cities” and begged her, piteously, 
from my silent seat in the orchestra, to hold 
my hand. I'll wind up with a poem to 
Phyllis Haver, blonde siren whose moving 
pictures have given me long-distance heart- 
disease. Phyllis seems to be the leading 
cause of crowding the mails right now. If 
you thought Lillian Gish was good in 
“Hearts,” wait until you see “Broken Blos- 
soms.” No—I wont give you any “crit- 
icism”’ on this; read what Mr. Johnson says 
in “Shadow Stage.” 


eyed ex- 


EtHet P. R.—You girls make me tired. 
You don’t appreciate an actor’s taste in ties; 
all you care about is how he looks at his 
leading ladies. Yes indeed; some of our 
players are two-faced. We only see the 
side that’s turned to the camera. You 
call the continued pictures “The Modern 
Arabian Nights.” Well, I admit some of 
them keep me awake. Robert Anderson is 
with Universal; at U City. Cal. George 
Beban has his own company; write to him 
care this Magazine and we will forward 
it wherever he happens to be at the time. 
He’s in the East at this writing. 


Bay Gtace, N. 
meringue, glace 
this new dessert? 
Beautiful, Clarine Seymour, was born in 
Brooklyn. She was one of “The Two 
Strange Women” in the story in the August 
issue of PHotopitay. She isn’t married, that 
I know of. She was a former comedienne 
for Rolin. All that worries me—is what 
we'll do when they’re all gone. Look at 
Bebe Daniels deserting me, too, for the 
(Continued on page 135) 


S—I have 
(see above.) 
Little Cutie 


BERTHA, 
heard of 
What is 


“Little Eva’’ 
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“He Deposits $500 a Month!” 


“See that man at the Receiving Teller’s window? That’s Billy King, Manager for 
Browning Company. Every month he comes in and deposits $500. I’ve been watch- 
ing Billy for a long time—take almost as much interest in him as I do in my own boy. 


“Three years ago he started at Browning’s at $15 a week. Married, had one child, 


couldn’t save a cent. One day he came in here desperate—wanted to borrow a hun- 
dred dollars—wife was sick. 


- said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something worth more than a loan—some good advice—and if you'll 
follow it I'll let you have the hundred, too. You don’t want to work for $15 a week all your life, do you?” Of 
course he didn’t. . "Well,’ I said, “there’s a way to climb out of your job to something better. Take up a course 
with the International Correspondence Schools in the work you want to advance in, and put in some of your 


evenings getting special training. “The Schools will do wonders for you—I know, we’ve got several I. C. S. 
boys right here in the bank.’ 


ee er meet eee TEAR OUT HER Came eee eee 








“That very night Billy wrote to Scranton and a few days later he INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE “SCHOOLS 


had started studying at home, Why, in a few months he had doubled BOX 6503, SCRANTON. PA. 
his salary! Next thing I knew he was put in charge of his depart- 
ment, and two months ago they made him Manager. And he’s 
making real money. Owns his own home, has quite a little property 
beside, and he’s a regular at that window every month. It just 
shows what a man can do in a little spare time.” 


tion, or in the subject, before whichI mark X. 


Electric Lighting and Railways ADVERTISING 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 


Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Toolmaker BOOK KEEPER 


Employers are begging for men with ambition, men who really 
want to get ahead in the world and are willing to prove it by training 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 


Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 


()Gas Engine Goseting Stenographer and Typist 
OIVIL ENGIN Cert. Public Accountant 
Surveying a Map ppin TRAFFIC MANAGER 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Railway Accountant 


Marine Engineer GOOD ENGLISH 


Ship Draftsman Teacher 
ARCHITECT Common School 
Contractor and Builder Mathematics 
Architectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVICE 
Concrete Builder Railway Mail Cle 


Prove that you are that kind of a man! The International 
Correspondence Schools are ready and anxious to help you prepare 
for something better if you’ll simply give them the chance. More 
than two million men and women in the last 28 years have taken the 
I. C. S. route to more money. Over 100,000 others are getting 
ready in the same way right now. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING Auto Repairing 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 
Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRIOULTURE 

(J) CHEMIST C) Poultry Raising 
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Structural Engineer AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 


Spanish 
French 
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Is there any reason why you should let others climb over you when you have 


the same chance they have? Surely the least you can do is to find out just Street 


and No 





what there is in this proposition for you. Here is all we ask: Without cost, 
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[ 
themselves in spare time to do some one thing well. [ Marine Engineer GOOD ENGLISt 
without obligating yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 
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The Open Door prey 
To a Bigger Income 
—For Women 


How often you have said to yourself: * ‘I 
must have more moncy; how can I get it.’ 


And how many things there are for which 
you could use more money. 


You would be glad to do anything that is 
congenial, anything that you will be proud 
to tell your friends about—just so it is 
something that will give you a bigger 
income, 

Try selling. It is one of the most honored 
professions in the world, and certainly the 
most necessary. Selling is real service, 
and service pays, 


An open door anda cordial welcome await 
any women who will render a real selling 
service to her friends and neighbors, And 
that service will pay you real cash returns, 
especially when you sell something that 
every housewife must buy. 

Over 17,800 Women have Already Found 
the Open Door to Bicger Incomes. You 
can do the Same by Selling 


Worlds Star 
Hosiery and KZeay- Knit 
Underwear 


You will he Ip the housewife to solve her greatest 
| buying problem. Every member of te family needs 
| several suits of underwear and many pairs of hose 
| each year, 

Women appreciate the pleasure and convenience of 
| selecting hosiery and underwear in the privacy of 

their own homes, The first order means additional 
| orders because of the splendid wearing quality of 
| World’s Star Products. 


Use Your SpareTime,!Increase YourIncome 
Only an hour or two a day will enable you todoit, 
| and the more time you devote to the work, the 

greater your profits will be, 


Your Success is Assured 
No previous experience is necessary, Our most 
successful representatives began Ww ith no experi- 
ence whatever. We tell you plainly just how to 
interest customers and get their orders, 


Write Today! Be Our Exclusive 
Representative in Your Locality 
We are selecting representatives every day . Some- 
one in your locality will sell our goods, You can 
| have an exclusive territory if you write tousat once, 
Our Beautifully Illustrated Catalog tells 
the whole story. Write for st today 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
It takes only a short time 
to qualify for this fascinat- 
ing profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
Motion Picture, Commercial, Pin 
oe oder om cuepennen Day or even 
classes; easy te Call or write fe we complete N 
M. ¥. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 


Big opportunities NOW. (aie 
branches: 
Dept. 37 141 W. 36th St., N. Y. City 


Every 


Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 104) 


casional, very brief, visit from him, together 
with the constant company of her Australian 
kaolo bear, Oscar, who, the press agents say, 
eats lettuce leaves and eucalyptus oil, jumps 
like a frog, looks like a poll parrot and is 
very, very—my dear—affectionate. 


AGMAR GODOWSKY, youngest daugh- 

ter of the world-famous piano virtuoso, 
has been lured back to the Kliegs and will 
play the lead opposite Andre de Segurola 
in a big production of “L’Oracolo,” which 
is to be produced in Italy by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Miss Godowsky 
isn’t particularly new to pictures, having ap- 
peared several times with Sessue Hayakawa, 
Marguerite Clark, and as Mme. Storch in 
Marie Dressler’s “Spy Anna.” 


ND speaking of society. Sessue Haya- 
kowa has been going in for the heavy 
stuff lately at his Hollywood residence. The 
parties are particularly interesting, and 


known to break up just 
guests to get to the studio for the nine 
o'clock (a. m.) call. Hayakawa lives in a 
big English-looking manse up on top of a 
hill, and his reception hall is all loaded with 
samurai swords, cherry blossoms and_ por- 
traits of himself and Tsuru Aoki. 


in time for the 


ELL, Mayme, you’d never bleeve it if 

you hadn’t saw him yourself to tell 
you the truth I didn’t bleeve it myself when 
I seen him first but its the gospule truth 
shelp muh and you'll see it for yourself 
when the pitcher comes out and it don't 
look anything like him at all because he’s 
so terrible handsome au natural as they s°y. 
What am I'chirping about? Why, Lou- 
Tellegen’s beard, of course. Sure thing, he 
really grew one and is working it out at 
Goldwyn’s dramafactury in Culver City, Cal. 
But seriously I think that Lou-Tellegen 
growing a beard is carrying the whiskers 
idea pretty far. 














Another June bride w 
Ale xande Tr. 


was Mollie King, who changed her name to Mrs. Kenneth Dade 
“he y were married in Manhattan, where ! 
up, and where she won fame behind the footlights. 


ie was born and brought 
Nellie King, the brunette sister of 


Mollie, and Mary Miles Minter, acted respectively as maid of honor and bridesmaid. 


advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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BIG success is often founded on a very 

little thing in filmland as well as in 
the outside business world. Something over 
a year ago, Mary Pickford took a trip up 
Mount Lowe to make scenes for “M’liss.” 
Tom Meighan, the leading man in that pic- 
ture had been telling Mary about a remark- 
able book he had been reading and had 
loaned it to her for the trip. She read it 
and a few days later met D. W. Griffith at 
a social gathering. She told him about it; 
said that there was a great picture in one of 
the short stories in the volume, but a picture 
that only Griffith could make. The book 
was Thomas Burke’s “Limehouse Nights,” 
and the story was “The Chink and the 
Child.” The great director-producer made 
from it “Broken Blossoms,” hailed by critics 
as the most artistic of all screen works. 


Y the way, Mary has selected her third 

and last First National photoplay and 
is now completing her contract with that 
concern. The story is John Fox, Jr.’s “The 
Heart of the Hills.” In it Miss Pickford 
will be seen with a cast which will include 
A. D. Sears as leading man; Miss Betty 
Bouton, Jack Gilbert and Harold Goodwin. 
- Sidney Franklin is the director. The heart 
of the Sierra Nevada mountains has been 
invaded for the locations. Upon the con- 
clusion of this photoplay, Miss Pickford will 
start work on her first United Artists pro- 
duction. This will be either “Pollyanna” or 
“Hop o’ My Thumb.” 


HERE are certain personages in the film 

industry that lend themselves generously 
to funny stories based upon their lack of 
Oxford sheepskins, so to say. One of the 
new ones is about a director of more or less 
literacy who was asked by a friend why he 
didn’t produce a railroad photoplay. “Oh, 
everybody’s makin’ ’em,” was the reply; 
“even Nazimova.” . His friend couldn’t re- 
call any railroad film in which the cele- 
brated Russian had played and said so. 
“Cant you read—don’t you see ‘The Red 
Lantern’ advertised everywhere?” was the 
sarcastic rejoinder. Bobby Harron likes to 
tell the one about the exhibitor back in the 
early days who wanted a suitable war pic- 
ture for showing on the fourth of July and 
selected Griffith’s first five reeler, “The Battle 
of the Sexes.” The best part of the story, 
however, according to Bobby, is that the 
showman, who was the most up-to-date one 
in his city, got out a couple of rusty cannon 
to flank his lobby display. 


FTER telling the New York folks that 

he was going to make pictures in their 
midst, D. W. Griffith returned to California 
and was so glad to get back, apparently, 
that he decided to remain in Hollywood for 
a while longer. Although his departure is 
now scheduled for September, studio wise- 
acres are betting that midwinter will find 
him shooting California scenery as per usual. 


ELL, the famous he-vamp is now 

vamping on his own. In other words, 
Lew Cody is being starred in his own pro- 
duction. His first will bear the rather en- 
ticing title of “The Delightful Devil,” a 
story by Stephen Fox, mee Jules Grinnell 
Furthman, a writer of note. 


Or in Hollywood they are telling Harry 
Houdini, the famous escapist, that he 
will never do as a “fillum” hero. Entirely 
without regard for precedent, Houdini and 
his wife celebrated their silver wedding an- 
niversary by giving a dinner to the stars and 
officials of the Lasky studio, where Houdini 
has been spending a few months escaping 
from things for the sake of art. 
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Study His Daily 
Food Need 


The average man needs about 3000 calories of food per day. Most of 
that need is for energy food. But he also needs some 314 ounces of pro- 
tein, to build up and repair. 


Figuring these elements only, here is what they cost at this writing in 
some necessary foods: 





Cost of Protein 
Per Pound 


Cost of Energy 
Per 1000 Calories 


In Quaker Oats ° 63c In Quaker Oats ‘ 5c 
In White Bread - $1.30 In Round Steak i 4l1c 
In Potatoes . ? 1.48 In Veal Cutlets . 57c 
In Beef about . ‘ 2.00 In Fish about . ‘ 60c 
InHam . . ‘ 3.63 In Canned Peas P 54c 














Ten Times the Cost 


Meat and fish foods, per 1000 calories, average ten times Quaker 
Oats’ cost. 

So do some vegetables. Squash, for instance, at this writing, costs 15 
times as much. 

As energy food the oat has an age-old fame. 

In protein—the costliest food element —it is richer than any other 
grain. It stands about equal with beefsteak. 

In needed minerals — iron, lime, calcium, etc. — the oat is uniquely rich. 

As an all-’round food, well-balanced, the oat is the greatest that grows. 
As a food for growing children it holds the zenith place. 

Other foods are needed. Children must have milk and eggs. Vege- 
tables are necessary. 

But start the day with Quaker Oats. Make it your breakfast. It 
costs but one-half cent per dish. 

This will supply supreme nutrition, and the saving will average up the 
costlier foods at dinner. 


Quaker Oats 


Extra-Flavory Flakes 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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HINK OF IT! Leading illustrators and commercial art- 
ists are frequently paid $1,000 and more for single illus- 
trations or designs—and their work is eagerly sought. 


Everyone may not achieve such remarkable success — but the oppor- 
tunities before you now in this splendid profession have never been excelled. 
Commercial artists — both men and women — who have developed their 
ability through proper training readily earn $35, $50, $75 a week and up. 


Millions Paid Yearly for Commercial Art 


The demand for high-class commercial art is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Thousands of advertisers, periodicals, and publishers buy millions 
of dollars’ worth of designs and illustrations every year. Good commer- 
cial art is vital to modern business—and artists who can produce it earn 
extraordinary incomes. 


Develop a High-Salaried Ability 
Through Federal Training 


If you like to draw, learn in your spare time through the Federal home-study method 
—a proven result- getter by the success of hundreds of Federal students. The course is 
fascinating, easy to learn and apply, and endorsed by leading illustrating companies, 
designers and commercial artists as America’s Foremost Course in Commercial Designing. 


On the Federal Advisory Council are such nationally recognized artists as Charles E. 
Chambers, Magazine and Story Illustrator, whose drawings for “Get-Rich-Quick Wal- 
lingford’’ in Cosmopolitan are familiar to millions; Franklin Booth, “Painter with the 
Pen,”’ whose wonderful line drawings are constantly appearing 1n magazines; _ Harold 
Gross, Designer for the Gorhz am Co.; D. J. Lavin, formerly Head of the Chicago Tribune 
Art Dept.; Edw. V. Brewer, of ““Cream of Wheat”’ fame; Matlack Price, an authority on 
Posters; Charles Livingston Bull, the well-known animz il painter, and others. You can 
profit by the advice, experience and success of these men, who have produced and sold 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of commercial art, for cach 
has contributed an exclusive original lesson to the Federal Course. 


Send Today for “Your Future” 


What about your future? The well-prepz aired reap the 
rewards of life. Send today for “Your Future,” a56-page , 
book beautifully illustrated in colors, showing remarkable 
work by Federal Students, S| LK 


KNIT 
allng of their socemecs: | FHOSIER* 


field that will open your 
eyes. Inthegreat eraofcom- 
mercial expansion we are 
entering the trained man 
or woman will win out—as 
sureas the sunrise. Why hes- 
itate’ If you would succeed, 
every day, every hour is pre- 

cious to you. Get this book 

send the coupen NOW with- 
out ob.igating yourself in 

any way 


COUPON 
Federal School of Commercial Designing 
3211 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me “Your Future, 
gating me in any way. 


” 


without obli- 


Name 
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| show-girl; 


Plays and Players 


( Continued ) 

LTHOUGH several producers are said 

to have claimed her services, Blanche 
Sweet is doing her newest photoplay under 
the auspices of Jesse Hampton whose other 
stars are H. B. Warner and Bill Desmond. 
The story is “A Woman of Pleasure,” and 
the blonde Blanche has the earnest suppori 
of Wheeler Oakman, Wilfred Lucas, Charles 
Clary and other well known players. 


VERYWOMAN” is to be put on the 

screen by Famous Players-Lasky with 
a cast that includes nearly all the stars and 
near-stars of the Lasky studio. “Uncle 
George” Melford who is directing it selected 
the cast which is made up partially of the 
following: Everywoman, Violet Heming; 
Beauty, Wanda Hawley; Youth, Lila Lee; 
Modesty, Margery Daw; Conscience, Mar- 
garget Loomis; Truth, Kathleen Kerrigin; 
Vice, Marcia Manon; Nobody, James Neill, 
Wealth, Theodore Roberts; Passion, Irvine 
Cummings; Flattery, Raymond Hatton; 
Bluff, Wallace Beery; Puff, Tully Marshall. 
The Hobart play was done for the screen 
by Will Ritchie. 

AL COOLEY, who used to play in com- 

edies and serials, has graduated into the 
ranks of the much desired leading men. He 
is now playing opposite Mabel Normand ani - 
will first be seen with that charming com- 
edienne in “Upstairs.” 

RVING CUMMINGS is convinced that 
the stage is not what it used to be. Hi 

accepted a long stock engagement at Oak- 
land, Cal., but a few weeks cured him an: 


| he returned to Hollywood, hastened to attach 


his name to a Lasky contract for the period 
of a year and will endeavor to forget about 
footlights. 


(Continued on page 121) 





He Rolled Up His 


Sleeves 
(Concluded from page 53) 


of the Beach books, and stories, these 
have been filmed: “The Spoilers,’ for Selig, 
which Colin Campbell directed, and in which 
Bill Farnum and Tom Santschi staged the 
first great fight in screen history—Kathlyn 
Williams was, you remember, Cherry Mel- 
notte; “The Barrier,’ which gave Mitchell 
Lewis his character of ’Poleon; “The Ne’er 
Do Well,” a story of Panama, in which 
Wheeler Oakman and, again, Kathlyn Wil- 
lizms appeared; “The Auction Block’’,— 
New York, with Rubye DeRemer as the 
“Heart of the Sunset,” a Gold- 
wyn with Anna Nilsson and Herbert Heyes; 
and “The Crimson Gardenia,” the latest 
Beach release, with Owen Moore. 

You may have heard that all authors do 
not look like the early pictures of Edgar 
Allen Poe. You'd take Rex Beach—and 
why they call him Rex I don’t know—for 
anything but a writer. He's a Hercules with 
light blue eyes, a strong chin, and a jack- 
dempsey handclasp. He wears nice socks and 
ties; he has a pleasznt grin but he’s no 
ladies’ man. Usually he twirls his hat. Rex 
Beach and Will Rogers are a lot alike; if 
left to themselves they would go off into 
the desert somewhere, rejoicing that they 
had left the film world, the press, and still 
photographers far, far behind. 

Mrs. Beach was waiting for him in the 
car to take him home after his hard and 
hot day’s work. Mrs. Beach coaxed Will 
Rogers into the silent drama—he debuted 
in a Beach story, “Laughin’ Bill Hyde.” I 
think that collectively, the Beaches have 
done a lot for the screen. 
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That Sly, Dishonest Sign 


(Concluded from page 58) 


and 


flung 
haven’t the goods described on the label. 


flamboyant. Remember, they 

That naughty poster is a “story-teller.” 
The next time you see one which misrepre- 
sents the film it purports to advertise, and 
makes you ashamed that such things should 
be flaunted on the streets of your city, tell 
the manager exactly what you think of him, 
and refuse further patronage to a man who 
wilfully persists in giving a good film a 
bad name. If conditions warrant it, com- 
plain to the authoritics. No one is com- 
pelled to go inside a theatre and look at 
a photoplay, but you can’t help seeing a 
poster. A vile poster is a public nuisance. 
In the central portions of a large city, only 
the local authorities can help much in a 
matter of this kind, because there is always 
a floating population to draw from. Your 
influence and the loss of your patronage, 
will not accomplish much there, unless you 
are powerful enough to elect the right sort 
of city officials or reform the exhibitor. 
Otherwise you'll just have to stay away 
from that kind of theatre. However, in any 
other sort of community, you can at least do 
your part toward arousing public opinion, 
and make it unprofitable for your exhibitor 
if he uses misleading advertising. 

Incidentally, why not join The Better 
Photoplay League of America? 


ILLS for state censorship of motion 

pictures failed to pass in every one of 
the legislatures in which they were intro- 
duced the past year; this in spite of the fact 
that the secretary of one of the state censor 
boards wrote urgent letters to influential 
persons in states where the matter was pend- 
ing, asking them to support the bill, as he 
feared he would lose his job. The people 
wisely decided that censorship was too 
dangerous a measure to sanction in order to 
keep one man from losing his job. Perhaps, 
if he is a clever man, he might get another 
job. 

Also, New York City flatly refused to 
caddle itself with censorship. Many other 
cities will ratify its judgment. The report 
of New York’s committee on general wel- 
fare, Alderman William C. Collins, chair- 
man, read in part: “Your committee does 
not believe that the administration of the 
criminal law has broken down, nor that our 
courts are unable to cope with the evil 
sought to be remedied by this ordinance. 

“The advocates of the proposed ordinance 
suggest an abandonment of a court proceed- 
ing and the substitution of a censorship by 
the Commissioner of Licenses to determine 
in advance what pictures may or may not 
be exhibited. If such legislation as this may 
be enacted, it can be followed by the censor- 
ship of plays, and the author compelled to 
submit his manuscript, or the censorship of 
the press, and the news items and editorials 


in our daily papers be subjected to th2 cen- 
sor’s O. K. before publication be allowed. 

“If this ordinance became operative and 
the time should ever come when the censor 
should through caprice or favoritism, pass 
unfit and indecent pictures and permit their 
exhibition, would we not be driven to invoke 
the courts and call upon them to enforce 
the penal law already on the statute books, 
and which we are now asked to put aside 
as too cumbersome and slow? 

“Your committee is opposed to any in- 
dividual being invested with such power.” 

This report, in its virility and clearness, 
requires no further exposition. It speaks 
for itself. 


MORE complete co-operation with the 

motion picture industry has recently 
been instituted by the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. Morris M. Rathbun, of the 
Chamber’s Publications Bureau writes as 
follows to the executive secretary of The 
Better Photoplay League. 

“A recent canvass indicated that the in- 
justry was not carrying as many members 
in the Chamber in proportion to its size as 
were other commercial enterprises. Hence 
it was decided to invite the producers to 
participate as actively in the work of the 
Chamber as were other lines of endeavor. 
This action was construed in some of the 
stories that appeared in newspapers as fol- 
lowing a sudden realization on the part of 
the Chamber that the industry had been 
neglected, when in fact it was merely an 
invitation to the picture makers to take ad- 
vantage more generously of the opportunity 
of being affiliated with the leading commer- 
cial organization of the Southwest, which 
section produces approximately 75 per cent 
of the film made in the United States. 

“We are doing all we can to promote the 
welfare of the legitimate producers who fre- 
quently suffer annoyance from undeserved 
attacks. Our experience is that the intel- 
ligent producers, who are ambitious and 
working toward high ideals, survive and 
thrive, while the limited number of those 
who pander to the low tastes are automat- 
ically eliminated—through the good sense of 
the public.” 

EQUESTS for the handbook, “Hints 

and Helps in Obtaining Better Films,” 
ere coming in from all over the United 
States, and even from China and Australia. 
Now that the postage rates have returned 
to a pre-war status, the booklet will be sent 
to any address in this country on receipt of 
two cents in postage, instead of three cents, 
as formerly. 

Interesting items in regard to new 
branches of The Better Photoplay League 
of America, and new work of other branches, 
will be published in next month’s issue of 
PHOTOPLAY. 





Fat Boy, (Ring Bearer) Tight Pants 


Concluded from page 44) 


in addition to playing football, he quit, and 
much to his father’s disappointment applied 
for a job of acting at the Alcazar theater 
where his father was stage directing. 

Two years at the Alcazar and then to the 
Morosco in Los Angeles where his father is 
stage director and Dave rapidly developed 
into a wonderful young character actor as 
well as a first class stage manager. 

Finally David Wark Griffith, after trying 
out eight men for the part of “M’sieu Bebe” 


in the production of “The Greatest Thing in 
Life,” found this other David, and young 
Butler became a motion picture success over 
night. He played in “The Girl Who Stayed 
at Home,” in “Upstairs and Down,” with 
Olive Thomas; with Mary McLaren; then 
was co-starred with Za-Su Pitts in “Better 
Times,” after which he returned to the 
Griffith lot to play opposite Dorothy Gish 
in a western picture. Butler is creating an 
unusual line of parts, all his own. 
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COURTESY OF 
PARAMOUNT PICTURES 





SHIRLEY 4 
MASON ¥ . 


having tried a pair, is 
phoning her dealer 
to deliver a box of 





FASHIONED HOSE 


Knit-to-fit without a Seam 


What impressed her 
most was the elastic 


Narrow Hem Top 


that positively prevents 
garter runs. 


You can appreciate what 
a relief it would be not 
to have any more garter 
ravels—and what a sav- 
ing it would mean in 
giving longer life to the 
stockings. 

Accept no substitute—see that 
you get the Narrow Hem Garter 
Top—that’s what saves money 
by preventing the destructible 
runs. You'll find this- top more 
comfortable, too, because of the 
extra elasticity. 

Booklet sent free 
Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized, 
and Silk twisted with Fibre 
Sold at Leading Stores Everywhere 


Burson Knitting Co. 
99 Park Street Rockford, Ill. 


¥, 
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“Why-Do zsh 
Lo ral fe 


Title Reg. U.. 


Tris is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 
What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 





S..Pat. Off 





like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 


remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 
Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessne-s on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 


A Good Joke on Nature 
RECENTLY saw Mary Pickford in “Daddy Long Legs.” 
While at the farm she receives a letter from the publishers 
dated in September, and yet the orchard where she is standing 
as she reads it, is full of fruit trees in full bloom. 
Joun E. UnpbERWoop, Summit, N. J. 


Perhaps the Bride Baked It 
N a William Fox comedy a wedding was going on and the 
wedding cake was thrown at everybody and lammed against 
the wall repeatedly—yet it wasn’t broken in the least. 
C., Graham, Va. 


Has Anybody Here Seen Rover? 
UGENE O'BRIEN in “Come Out of the Kitchen” rents the 
Daingerfield house for “the shoot- 
season.” He and his friends ar- 
rive with hand baggage, but no guns 
or dogs are in evidence then or at any 
time during the picture. Perhaps they 
rented the house to kill time 
D. C. Dopp, Chicago. 


ing 


Cruelty to Engines 
- the Goldwyn picture “Go West, 
Young Man,” Dick is shown beating 
his way on the blind baggage behind 
Eng. 8. Next comes a caption telling 
of the long days and nights he jour- 
neyed westward, immediately followed 
by his arrival at’ his destination still 
riding the “blind” behind Eng. 8. To 
a railroad man it is a matter of no lit- 


| F 
/ 


ob 


Going Down! 
a” “An Accidental Honeymoon,” Elaine Hammerstein is or- 
dered to her room by her father. She is shown going up- 
stairs. Yet later, when she is shown escaping, she climbs out 
of her bedroom window and right onto the lawn. 
HELEN E. Stratz, Providence, R. I. 


Didn’t You Ever Hear of a Rubber Hat? 
N “The Moral Deadline” with June Elvidge, she and her chum 
were standing on a bridge over a small stream. June care- 
lessly dropped her hat into the water. Our hero, Frank Mayo, 
fished the hat out of the water for her. Of course the hat was 
ruined, but no—she appeared in the next scene with it on. 
Mary DonecAn, Nacogdoches, Tex 


A Puzzler for Sam Lloyd 
N Madge Kennedy’s ‘Leave It to Su 
san,” train-robbers board a passen- 
ger train, whose engine bears the num- 
ber 260, but when that there engin 
comes to a halt its number has changed 
to 1330. M. M. H., New York. 


Nailed to the Earth, P’raps 
N the eleventh episode of “The Man 
of Might,” Dick van Brunt pulls 
up all of the trees—and they had no 
roots at all. Looks like the worms had 
eaten them. DANIEL O'LEARY, 
San Francisco. 


Maybe Annie Made ’Em 








tle surprise to learn that in the “West” 
the same engine pulls a train day and 
night through valleys and over moun- 
tains for a distance of some two thou- 
sand miles! A. NEAL, 
New Castle, Colo. 


Where the Shinmy Began 

N “The Coming of the Law,” a fine 

picture by Tom Mix, we are told 
that before the territories became states 
that they were ruled by lawless bands 
which were the bosses of the different 
communities. Hence the picture rep- 
resents a time considerably ancient. 
Then enters the hero, tenderfoot from 
the East, who demonstrates the latest 
dance—the shimmy. 

RoBerT R. HAWLEY, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


cently ° 


on the stage 


A Good Way to Preserve Cactus 
E have noticed in many pictures that people, when receiv- 
ing flowers, always put them in vases without water. 


F. S. and K. V., Westfield, N. J. 


Maybe He Traded With the Elevator Man 
N “Vera, the Medium,” a man entered the elevator in a felt 
hat and came out wearing a straw hat. 
L. U. D., Casper, Wyo. 
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When is a Bathing Girl? 
IX of Mack Sennett’s bathing beauties 
in person accompanied “Yankee Doodle 
in Berlin” at the showing in Indianapolis re- 
There is a regulation there that pro- 
hibits singers and dancers from appearing 
in costume 
Hence, the bathing girls had to leave off their 
bathing suits and appear before an expectant 
house clad in their smartest dress-up habili- 
ments. 


N “Annie Laurie” the leading man is 
shipwrecked and drifts to the shores 
of Scotland. When found, his clothes 
are torn to shreds. The Scotch are all 
in native garb; yet when this Yankee 
has had time to dry off he appears in 
a well tailored pair of trousers, what 
looks to be a khaki shirt, and a light 

cloth summer sport hat. 

Wa po W. Boss, Indianola, Pa. 


An Unconventional Bishop 

N “The Bishop’s Emeralds,” starring 

Virginia Pearson, the English Lord 
Bishop, played by Robert Broderich, 
appears in conventional long trousers, 
something no English bishop has ever 
been seen to wear. In England a bishop 
is dressed in black knee breeches, : 
cloth gaiters, and a little black apron 
extending almost to the knees. 
MARQUISE CLARA LANzA, New York. 


on the 


sabbath. 


A Mixed Accommodation 

N Griffith's “A Romance of Happy Valley,” Dorothy Gish’s 

beloved country boy leaves old Kentucky for Li'l New York. 
But as the train leaves the station, we very plainly saw on the 
side of the coach the insignia “A. T. & S. F.” Must have been 
the Government Ownership running a “mixed accommodation 
extra.” 

B. W. Koos, Dakotah, Ia. 
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The brilliant, searching rays of the spotlight merely enhance the 
loveliness of a woman who has formed the habit of being beautiful. 





She realizes above all else that her hair is the most striking feature she pos- 
sesses. She dresses it i | 
less attractive ones—and uses its soft, lustrous luxuriance to frame her face 
in loveliness. 





Care is the secret of beautiful hair—hair that will retain its youthful gloss 
and abundance throughout life. Keep the scalp exquisitely clean—give it 
the attention you bestow on your skin, teeth and fingernails. Use a good 
tonic regularly to stimulate growth, nourish and preserve the hair. 


With Q-ban preparations you'll find the complete answer to all hair 
toilet needs, Scientifically compounded of purest, finest ingredients— 
their genuineness proved by nearly a generation of use by American 
women—their efficacy guaranteed. 


. 9 Perhaps you haven’t made the most of 

The Five Q bans your beauty possibilities Study your 

Q-ban Toilet and Shampoo Soap - $ .25 silhouette for the secret. Our booklet in 
Q-ban Liquid Shampoo - - 50 every Q-ban package explains how to 
Q-ban Hair Tonic is - $ .50—1.00 get the best results. Or we will gladly 


¢ * iy : mail you a copy if you'll write. 
Q-ban Hair Color Restorer We: TRACS Iii” y py if y 


Q-ban Depilatory - ~ - ei 


Dy for the bale 


i é 
i | i | Q-ban preparations are for sale throughout the United States 
ie 


and Canada at drug stores, or wherever toilet goods are sold, 














Hessig-Ellis 
Chemists 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 86) 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


Mellin’s Food is 
really an assurance 
of healthy, happy 
childhood and ro- 
bust manhood, for 
proper feeding in 
infancy lays a foun- 
dation of good health 
upon which strong 
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Send for a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food and our book, 
“The Care and Feeding 


of Infants.” 


~s 
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MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS 
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KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 


f } -—~a 
FOR | u { 10 
MEN | | DAYS | 
oR | 
WOMEN | 





FREE | 
{ TRIAL | 


: Sishhyeorector 


A ffords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- 
larities of foot form. Worn in any shoe; no larger size re- 
quired. Over one-half million in use. Ask your shoe dealer 
or druggist. Write today for special free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left foot 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 35, Milwaukee, Wis. 


OGUE COIFFURES 


GUARANTEED HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
CUSTOM-MADE—TO MATCH YOUR SAMPLE 
Switches, 90c up; Transformations. $1.25 up, etc. 
Write for FREE 1919 CATALOG 
FRANCES ROBERTS CO., 100 Fifth Ave., Dept. 622, NEW YORK 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 














‘Hearts and Flowers,” a comedietta of an 
orchestra leader and an amorous hat girl. 
These common nuisances in our eating lives 
are delineated by Louise Fazenda and Ford 
Sterling. Miss Fazenda furnishes a rose- 
wood-headed travesty of a piece with her 
best previous comicalities, and Mr. Sterling 
goes more than skin-deep in his drawing of 
the conceited-ass type of knife-fork sym- 
phonist. The bathing girls stop making 
pictures for PHotopLtay Macazine long 
enough to furnish several yards of very nice 
decoration for this gastronomic narrative. 


SQUARE-DEAL SANDERSON— 
Ince-Artcraft 

Just because William S. Hart is two 
things: first of all a fine actor, and second, 
a master of the locale in which he elects to 
make the majority of his plays, “Square-Deal 
Sanderson” lifts itself out of the common 
“Western picture” class and becomes a true 
and typical story of other days along the 
frontier, worthy to rank with any yarn of 
Stewart Edward White or any of the other 
men who write about the sage and the cactus 
and know whereof they write. This romantic 
adventure by Charles Alden Seltzer tells of 
Square Deal's adventure on a desert morning 
in which he comes in at the finish of a 
double shooting, and, in the pocket of a 
horsethief, finds a letter from the man’s 
sister, supplicating his protection against a 
distant villain of the usual stripe. Square 
Deal may be Quixotic, but the villain is 
certainly no windmill, as subsequent events 
prove. Impersonating her brother of course 
gives Sanderson a chance to fall in love with 
the girl, Mary Bransford, and the finish of 
the picture is as full of thrills and action 
as its start. And these passes of fight and 
n.urder are so invested with real atmosphere 
that they are more than mere melodrama; 
they are a living transcript of the days when 
such things actually happened. Ann Little, 
as Mary, is as perfectly in this frontier 
picture as William S. himself. 


OTHER MEN’S WIVES— 
Ince- Paramount 

This plot is daring, to say the least, but 
it is conceivable that such a thing might 
happen, and, having happened, work out 
to the conclusion set in this story. Dorothy 
Dalton plays Cynthia Brock, an orphan of 
high breeding, aristocratic tastes, and no 
money, and no means of making money in 
any quahtity sufficient to maintain her in 
her accustomed manner of living. Her busi- 
ness opportunity comes in the cold-blooded 
desire of Fenwick Flint to break up the 
home of James and Viola Gordon—James, 
a finer sort of powerful man than most 
powerful men; and Viola, a treacherous little 
wench held to the conventions of wifehood 
by conventional fears. The adventure as 


| well as the large price appeals to the Brock 


girl, and she rushes in with her militant 


| equinment of eyes and flesh and fascination 


—only to fall in love with Gordon herself 
when she begins really to know him and, 
accordingly, she throws up the deal. Here, 
friends, is the best situation C. Gardner Sul- 
livan has evolved since he kicked out the 
muse of quality and brought the handmaiden 
of quantity into his workshop in her stead. 
It’s a big theme—one that a stage dramatist 
of the very highest type might have evolved 
a masterpiece out of. To be sure, Mr. Sulli- 
van does not get out of this highly absorbing 
plot all, or anywhere near all, that it poten- 
tially contains, but he does write enough 
and well enough to make a corking photo- 
play. In the end, of course, the hes and 
the shes get the mates they most deserve, 
and conveniently without any adulterous or 
otherwise dangerous complications. Miss 


Dalton, a genuine emotional actress, per- 
forms well as Cynthia, and Forrest Stanley 
is believable enough as Gordon. 


THE BISHOP’S EMERALDS—Pathe 


Virginia Pearson returns to the screen, 
after a considerable absence, in a melodrama 
of English scene which is reminiscent both 
of a Drury Lane thriller and “Leah 
Kleschna.” Miss Pearson elects to play the 
role of a Bishop’s wife—the man is a person 
of title as weli as a dignitary of the church 
—and in this surrounc ng is faced by her 
own husband, a thief whom she had really 
believed dead, and her own daughter, who 
has secretly married tie Bishop’s son. This 
Pandora’s box of past infamy she elects not 
only not to pen herself, but exercises al’ 
her strength to prevent her villainous first 
husband from opening it. He persists, how- 
ever, for the Bishop, more or less a humani- 
tarian, has condoned the secret marriage of 
his son with this young commoner, and in- 
vites the whole party to week-end at his 
place. This gives Bannister, the villain, his 
long-waited chance to get an easy draw upon 
the Lord Bishop's famous collection of 
emeralds. The remaining complications fol- 
low directly, and in forceful though some- 
what conventional form, upon this wicked 
preliminary tangle of motives and relation- 
ships. The outstanding performances of the 
piece are Miss Pearson’s and Sheldon Lewis’s. 
Miss Pearson as the Bishop’s wife depicts 
succeeding phases of calm happiness, terrible 
discovery, apprehension, conflict and despair, 
and Mr. Lewis, as the imperturable and 
cold-blooded Bannister, gives as fine a piece 
of evil acting as was his wont in many a 
play before the all-devouring serials swal- 
lowed him up. 


THE SHE WOLF — Shtrrill 


Miss Texas Guinan’s first five-reeler in her 
new series of Western adventure recounted 
with a female main interest instead of the 
customary cowman hero proves indisputably 
her right in this sphere of action. She can 
ride, she has a dramatic and commanding 
personality, a type of beauty that fits well 
into the rough-and-ready yet not unpictur- 
esque costume of the plains. and a sort of 
dominating style that enables her to get 
away wtth stick-ups and gun-play which 
would never be convincing if posed by the 
parlor or boudoir type of young lady. Miss 
Guinan is the best thing about “The She- 
Wolf,” which has certain lacks both in sce- 
nario and direction. What the play lacks is 
suspense and careful, human upbuilding of 
theme. What the direction lacks is the 
highly-necessary note of delicacy, and cer- 
tain touches of femininity. The story needed 
just one turn to make it powerful, human 
and commanding. Miss Guinan is cast as the 
girl boss of a big cattle ranch. The evil ruler 
of the adjoining settlement is the proprietor 
of its gambling hall and dance-shack, the 
Chinese Mui Fing. Fing is true to the tradi- 
tions of yellow men like himself in his pref- 
erence for white girls of tender age. Dud 
Bigby. one of his liquor-slaves, has a daugh- 
ter Sallie, whom Fing covets in marrige. 
and the besotted Dud virtually sells his child 
to the Celestial in return for what appears 
to him a permanent and unlimited pass to 
Fing’s booze supplies. The action, in its 
main sequences, winds about the resolute 
cowgirl’s stoppage of these nuptials, and her 
forcing of a union of Sallie with the boy 
she loves. Here the story develops a weak- 
ness: the cowgirl is much taken by a Stran- 
ger whom she has rescued from Fing’s pal- 
ace of chance—and had this man, instead of 
another and entirely remote youth, been the 
real lover of little Sallie, we would have had 
the elements of a powerful human tale em- 
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Pretty Teeth 


The Shadow Stage 
(Continued ) 


bodying a struggle of conscience, the final 
revolt of selfishnesss and a highly dramatic 
self-sacrifice. As it is, the She-Wolf’s pas- 
sage-at-arms which results in Sallie’s rescue 
is merely a shooting adventure, quite unre- 
lated to the rather tame union that tops the 
drama with a double instead of a single wed- 
ding. The author seems to have forgotten 
that in any locale, even the hardiest, the real 
and rich field of drama is the human heart— 
not an area of physical fights and flying bul- 
lets. But as it is, “The She-Wolf” is an 
active, picturesque and unusual photoplay. 
It has many magnificent out-door scenes, and 
directness and _  swiitness throughout. I 
strongly recommend the insertion of some 
elements of femininity, at least, in every fu- 
ture Guinan photoplay. If the gunwoman 
is not shown to be a woman beneath her 
fighting exterior; if pretty clothes and the 
little delicacies of a woman’s life are not 
made to appeal to her, and are not, perhaps, 
a shy and hidden part of her outwardly nec- 
essary existence-in-the-rough, we have no 
contrast heightening her displays of. daring 
and her rushes of action and decision. We 
will appreciate this bold gunwoman most 
when we are made aware that the Amazon 
in chaps is really a tender creature of furbe- 
lows and frills masquerading in this hard 
power by sheer force of circumstance and 
will. And touches of femininity are neces- 
sary, too, for romance. Miss Guinan is ably 
supported by a fine cast which includes Jack 
Richardson, Josie Sedgwick, and George Ches- 
bro. Ah Wing, as the wicked Mui Fing, does 
one of the best pieces of work—indeed it is 
the best that I have ever seen—that a real 
Chinaman ever gave the screen. This photo- 
play is, as I have indicated, unusual. 

“The Profiteers” (Pathe) A movie melo- 
drama by Ouida Bergere, of equal lacks in 
originality and execution. George Fitz- 
maurice’s direction is also very uninspired. 
The best thing about the piece is the acting 
of Fanny Ward, but this does not suffice to 
raise it above mediocrity. 

“True-Heart Susie” (Griffith-Artcraft) The 
quaint tale of a quaint little country girl 
who waited, and waited, and waited.... 
and finally got him when he became a sod- 
widower. This piece is worth seeing solely 
because of Mr. Griffith’s characteristic lacery 
of character and fine humanities. Lillian 
Gish, Robert Harron and Clarine Seymour 
are the principals. 

“The Lone-Star Ranger” (Fox) I saw this 
picture just at press time, and I really regret 
not being able to give it extended comment. 
It is a somewhat conventional Western story 
by Zane Grey, but it has been very care- 
fully done, and done, too, by a fine cast 
headed by William Farnum. 

“A Sporting Chance” (American-Pathe) 
William Russell, in a slapbang adventure 
that has a touch of real mystery. This boy 
is a pretty safe bet anywhere for an evening’s 
entertainment. Most of his stories are well 
above the average. 

“Some Bride” (Metro) Viola Dana, and 
when you’ve mentioned the brief name of 
that brief young lady, you have summarized 
the whole picture, for Lucher Reed and June 
Mathis, the authors of this farce-comedy, 
wrote her into almost every scene. 

“Bare-Fisted Gallagher’ (Robertson-Cole) 
Some realistic romance of the mountains and 
plains, with William Desmond at his smile- 
ful and muscleful best. Agnes Vernon and 
Frank Lanning contribute other excellencies. 

“Happiness a la Mode” (Select) When you 
say that Walter Edwards directed any Con- 
stance Talmadge feature that’s enough to 
make me want to see it, for if ever man 
studied his star’s every acfing talent to a 
finish, that man is the conductor of Norma’s 
long young sister. The piece is a humorous 


Are White Teeth— 


Free From Film 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Film Is What Discolors 


When teeth discolor it means that 
filrn is present. That slimy film 
which you feel with your tongue is a 
stain absorber. When tartar forms 
it is due to the film. The film clings 
to the teeth, gets into crevices and 
stays. Remove that film and teeth 
will glisten in their natural white- 
ness. 

Film causes most tooth troubles. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


The tooth brush alone does not 
end film. The ordinary tooth paste 
does not dissolve it. That is why 
the old-way brushing: fails to save 
the teeth. 


Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found a way to com- 
bat that film. Many clinical tests 
under able authorities have proved 
it beyond question. Leading den- 
tists everywhere now urge its daily 
use. 


The method is embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. And we 
are supplying a ten-day test free to 
anyone who asks. 


Watch the Teeth Whiten 


We ask you to send the coupon 
for a 10-Day Tube. Use like any 
tooth paste. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the slimy film. See how the 
teeth whiten as the fixed film dis- 
appears. It will be a revelation. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of 
Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to 
constantly combat it. 


Until lately this method was im- 
possible. Pepsin must be activated, 


and the usual agent is an acid harm- 
ful to the teeth. But science has 
discovered a harmless activating 
method. It has been submitted to 
four years of laboratory tests. Now 
pepsin, combined with other Pepso- 
dent ingredients, gives us for the 
first time an efficient film destroyer. 

It is important that you know it. 
To you and yours it means safer, 
whiter teeth. 

Cut out the coupon—now, before 
you forget it—and see the effects for 
yourself, 
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Pepsadent 


REG.US & 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





Ten-Day Tube Free 











A scientific tooth paste based on activated 
pepsin. An efficient film combatant, now 
endorsed by dentists everywhere and 
sold by druggists in large tubes. (220) 





THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 620, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Before Your Dip 


OU should remove unsightly 

hair from arms, underarms and 
limbs. The nicest, quickest and 
most simple way to remove it is 
with De Miracle, the original san- 
itary liquid. 


FREE BOOK with testimonials 
of eminent physicians, surgeons, 
dermatologists and medical jour- 
nals explains how De Miracle de- 
vitalizes hair, mailed in plain sealed 
envelope on request. 

Only genuine De Miracle has a 
money-back guarantee in each 
package. 


Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, 


At all toilet counters, 
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Face Powper 
What the Chaperone Says: 


“‘When the sun is hot, use LaBlache, 
soothes and beauties. ‘Lhe powder 
pure, clinging, delightfully 
fragrant. None other 
good and I have 
tried them all.” 
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| directed by Frank Borzage and really 


though sympathetic satire on marriage, 
marryees and marryers of today. 

“Almost Married” (Metro) A story written 
by E. V. Durling and scenarioized by June 
Mathis and Luther Reed. The result is a 
comedy which we can commend by saying 
that while it is not remarkable, it is a bit 
different. 

“You're Fired!” (Paramount) The merry 
adventures of Wallace Reid as a young man 
trying to keep a job without being dispensed 
with as an incompetent. Quite a jolly affair, 
what with Wanda Hawley, Theodore Rob- 
erts, et al. James Cruze, directing; cast and 
director make a very tame story palatable. 

“A Bachelor’s Wife’ (American) Mary 
Miles Minter, in a bit of fluff and smiles 
and a tangle of gold hair. 

“Men, Women and Money” (Paramount) 
A splendid cast with Lew Cody as a gentle- 
man who is both virile and on the level, and 
Ethel Clayton as the Saint Patroness of the 
affair. But why does a wise man like Cosmo 
Hamilton throw such an air of saccharine 
sanctimony about his leading lady? Surely 
he knows better—he wouldn't do it in one 
of his printed stories. 

“Whom the Gods Would Destroy” (First 
National) If you want to see how much out- 
of-date war plays have become, see this one, 
sum- 
tuous in its produtcion. A century, indeed, 
seems to separate us from Nov. 11 last. 

“The Challenge of Chance” (Independent) 


| Mere a chance to show off Jess Willard in 


|} mount) 


fifty-seven varieties of action. That’s all. 
“Hay Foot, Straw Foot” (Ince-Para- 
An ornate production of a story by 
that inimitable depicter of the interurbans, 
Julien Josephson. But it seems to me that 
Mr. Josephson, in his desire for eccentric 


| principal types, nearly upset the probability 


| of 


; on 


his Charles is the starred 
person. 

“The Fear Woman” (Goldwyn) Rather 
sordid narrative on liquor’s baneful hangover 
from generation to generation, with a stress 
sex. Pauline Frederick does as well a 
she can with the material. 

“The City of Comrades” 
sympathetic featuring of 


story. Ray 


Ss 


A 


in a 


(Goldwyn) 
Tom Moore 


serious part, supported by Seena Owen and 
a generally good cast. The yarn is Basil 
King’s, and suffers a bit from condensation. 
E.swever, the main theme is preserved. 

“Upside Down” (Triangle) I see no ex- 
cuse for a silly thing like this, even though 
it does feature Taylor Holmes. Perhaps if 
you stood on your head to observe it, it 
might be funny. 

“Gates of Brass” (Pathe) Frank Keenan, 
in the real life recital of a hard living, 
though fundamentally human man. This 
story, while not a perfect vehicle, manifests 
a world of thought on the part of its author, 
Kate Corbaley. 

“Beauty Proof” (Vitagraph) Harry T. 
Morey has had better plays, and he has had 
worse ones. This melodrama of the Norih- 
west Mounted Police is only average pro- 
gramme copy. 

“A Girl at Bay” (Vitagraph) A study in 
crimonology, with a fairly sustained interest 
and suspense, albeit not much novelty, fea- 
turing Corinne Griffith. 

“Jacques of the Silver North” (Select) 
Mitchell Lewis, playing his single character 
study in somewhat gentler fashion than has 
been his recent habit. The title tells you 
where it is, and gives you a line on the main 
personage. 

“Destiny” (Universal) 
melodramatic Dorothy 
But somehow it looked stagev and artificial 
to me, despite splendid handling and thril- 
ling situations. 

“Tangled Threads” (Robertson-Cole) A 
serious study of married life, with Bessie 
Barriscale and Henry Kolker in parts which 
they play so well that they really upbear 
the whole production on their shoulders. In 
fact, Miss Barriscale is getting too little credit 
for such histrionic realism as she manifests 
in most of her contemporary work, while 
Mr. Kolker, a splendid actor in certain lines, 
seldom gets so perfectly fitting a part. Nigel 
Barrie and Thomas Holding, really the two 
leading men, suffer by comparison. A piece 
of Howard Hickman’s cultured stagecraft. 

“Putting it Over” (Paramount) A com- 
monplace, obvious thing, which Bryant 
Washburn bravely tries to improve. 


A big, pretentious, 
Phillips production. 


A Pair of Queens 


(Continued from page 


stand in her suit against the Vitagraph com- 
pany, that she had become the bride of her 
erstwhile leading man, one Rudolph W. B. 
Cameron. 

“And as for my family,” 
in her slow, pretty drawl, “they've never 
been the same since. They'd a silly notion 
that I was a sort of angel and the thought 
that I had run away and secretly married, 
without even telling mother—” 

“Well, how did you happen to do it?” 
asked bluntly. 

She blushed and glanced up at her husband 
who was regarding her with a pleased smile. 

“Oh, I—well, I didn’t intend to. In fact, 
we hadn’t the faintest notion of getting mar- 


said Miss Stewart, 


I 


| ried when we did.” 





| much 


ry 


“Did he kidnap you?” 
“Not—not exactly. 
in love, a man 


I asked, excitedly. 
But, when you're very 
doesn’t have to use 
force to kidnap you. Everything seems dif- 
ferent. When I found Rudie was going 
into the service right away, into the avia- 
tion at that, I couldn’t let him go without 
being married. So, on the impulse of the 
moment, we slipped away and—did it.” 
“And _ then remarked Mr. Cameron, 
whose Scotch ancestry is plain in the bright 
dark eyes, the strongly marked nose and 
cheek bones, and the aggressive, business- 
like manner, “when you haven’t told a thing 
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like that, the longer it goes, the harder it 
is. We were just scared. I was plum glad 
myself when that fool lawyer asked Anita 
if she was married.” 

“You know,” said I, taking my 
large supply of nerve in both hands, 
know, I'm possessed of a lively 
about famous married people, 
famous people. I always 
George and Queen Mary have their little 
difference and if the beautiful First Lady 
calls the President “Woodrow” or has a pet 
name for him. Now I've got a chance to 
find out about one famous married couple. 
Do you ever scrap like other folks?” 

Anita threw up both pretty hands. (That’s 
another bit of the reincarnation thing. Her 
hands are so long, and white and delicate.) 
“Oh, dreadfully. You should see us. It’s 
a wonder we aren't arrested. He says I 
talk too much! And then he’s such a pig 
about his dogs. He has three for himself 
and he won't let me get the white bull 
terrier I want.” 

“A bulldog would fight and we’d never 
have any peace with the rest,’ declared 
Husband firmly. 

Anita threw me a glance that said plainly, 
“T hope you see who’s the henpecked one 
in this crowd.” 

“Well,” sighed his wife, “I’m glad I never 


fairly 
“you 
curiosity 
or married 
wonder if King 














A Pair of Queens 


(Concluded) 


had the habit of falling in love with my 
leading men. That’s something I just made 
up my mind I’d never do. I’ve made it a 
positive rule not to fall in love with my 
leading men, no matter how handsome they 
were—and now—” 

“Now,” interrupted Mr. Cameron with a 
grim smile, “if she started it she’d soon find 
herself with a good beating.” 

“O-oh,” cooed my reincarnation of Mary 
Stuart, opening her big eyes at him the way 
she must have looked at King Francis a | 
few centuries ago when her dear mama-in- 
law, Catherine-de Medici got particularly ob- 
streperous. “O-oh, would you, Rudie?” 

From the next room, where her energetic 
young husband had suddenly vanished came 
a peremptory voice, “Anita, where the deuce 
is the key to this buffet ?” 

As sweet as a spring morning, the great 
movie star called back, “O I’m sorry, dear. 
It’s under the rug.” And sotto voce to me, 
“The servants used to patronize it so I keep 
it locked and the key hidden.” 

Oh, it was all quite homelike! 

And as we sipped long, cold glasses of 
ginger ale, I decided on another reason I 
was so sure of the reincarnation theory. Re- 
membering Mary Stuart, with her love of; 
adulation, her love of ease, her love of in- | 
trigue and her desire to occupy the center | 
of things, can you imagine anything she’d | 
rather be if she was going to be reincarnated 
today, that a real, high class cinema queen, 
like Anita Stewart? The royal queen busi- 
ness isr’t what it was, you know. 





The Amusement 
ry 
Tax 

OHNNY— if you want to get to the ball 

game without paying the amusement tax 
—all you need to do is to wait outside until 
a ball flies over the fence and then take it 
in. 

By thus retrieving the ball, Uncle Sam 
has ruled that baseball fans need pay no 
amusement tax to see the game. And if you 
think that’s odd—then read some of the 
other peculiar regulations: 

For instance, “places” which, to enter, 
you must pay amusement tax, include: 

An out-door amusement park and such 
attractions therein as a scenic railway, 
merry-go-round, roller coaster, a_ Ferris 
wheel, a toboggan slide, a bump-the-bumps, 
a whip, a dip-the-dip, a speed-o-plane, a | 





hilarity hall and a dance hall. | 


An observation tower on top of a high | 
building. 

A grandstand built on private property | 
for the purpose of reviewing a parade, or a | 
baseball game in an adjoining park. 

A cave. 

A space inclosed by a bathing establish- | 
ment in which are seats from which to watch 
the bathing along the beach. 

A floating theater operating along a river, 
anchored or moored for each performance. 

The amount paid for a seat in a window 
to view a parade is subject to the tax. This, 
the regulations state, would clearly be a ren- 
tal were it not that the act expressly provides 
that the “use of seats and tables, reserved 
or otherwise, and other similar accommoda- 
tions” is included in the meaning of admis- 
sions. “If the whole room were rented,” 
the regulations add, “it is clear that the 
amount paid for it would not be ‘paid for 
admission.’ ” 
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Beautiful NC ails 
Made Easily Possible with 


HYGLO 


Manicure Preparations 


gee can make your nails always look brilliant and 
beautiful by the use of HYGLO Manicure Pre- 
parations, It takes but a few minutes for a perfect 
manicure that is lasting and waterproof. 


The complete HYGLO Outfit contains sufficient of each prepara- 
tion to give you at least 50 perfect manicures. And it retails at 
only $1.25. This outfit includes: , 


HYGLO Cuticle Remover and Nail Bleach, which keeps your 
cuticle smooth and firm, without the use of the harmful scissors. 
st removes all stains and discolorations. Larger size sold separately 


-at 35¢. 


HYGLO Nail Polish, in cake form, gives a quick polish and last- 
ing lustre and is waterproof. Large size sold separately at 50c. 

HYGLO Nail Polish Paste (Pink), a jar of fine rouge that gives 
the so desirable pink polish to the nails. Sold separately at 35c. 
HYGLO Nail White, in a handy jar; for whitening under the 


nails. Sold separately at 35c. 


This complete HYGLO Outfit also contains a flexible nail file 


emery board, orange stick and cotton. 


> 


Trial Hyglo Outfit for 10c 


To enable youtotry HYGLO Nail Polish [ Powder] 
and HYGLO Cuticle Remover and Nail Bleach, we 
will mail you a small outfit, including emery board, 
orange stick and cotton, upon receipt of 10 cents in 
coin or stamps, 


GRAF BROS., Inc. 


Established 1873 


127 West 24th St., New York 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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*‘The Boy Who 
Wouldn’t Grow Up!” 


In a harsh and bleak Scot winter, a boy with a 
frail body and an eager soul longed to be a pirate 
and a soldier and a buccaneer. But the frail body 
would not and could not. So the soul that looked 
forth from the great eyes wandered over the sea 
and cliff into dangers and terrors beyond belief 

You know that boy — the world called him 


isis 9 LEVENSON 


Louis 
He is the bov we love so in 


Island,”’ he isthe youth in “ki 
he is the gallant soldier in ‘St. Ives.” he 
is the irresponsible king in * Prince 
Otto,” he is the preposterous lawyer in 
“The Wrong KBox,” he is the daring wan 
derer in the South Seas, he is boyhood 
eternal, undying. But in ‘The Master of 
Ballantrae” he finds no place —and in 
“Dr. Jekvy!il and Mr. Hyde we look for 
him in vain; for these were written 
when the boy's was ove 
the wisdom of the world 

There is treasure indeed 
twenty-five volumes boundless 
all the days of your life Yo 
thrilled over **Treasure Island.” 
know that there are twenty-five su 
umes — every page a revelation 


At Last—the Thistle Stevenson 
For Less than Half Price 


25 Volumes 
Adventure, Humor, Mystery, Historical 


Romance, Essays, Poems Also Ste- 
venson’s Letters. 80 llustrations. 


Treasure 
inapped.,’ 


soul orne by 


For years the lovers of beautiful tx« 
have looked witn longing eves 
famous Thistle Edition. 

But the Thistle Edition was so stl 
to launch that the price was beyond the 
reach of most people But now t last 
we have welcome news for the big worl« 
of Stevenson lovers You can have the 
Thistle Edition, containing all of Stever 
son’s Works in 25 volumes it less than 
half price. The great original outlay for 
plates has largely been worked off in the 
earlier sale, and the Stevenson heirs have 
gene reduced their royalties 


oks 
at the 


rousi 


Never Again at This Price 
For 


preparation, 80 
was bought when prices were 
they are ever likely to be aga 
This price is made for the present ed 
tion, and we cannot agree to continue it 
Send the coupon now This is the on] 
edition that will be sold at this low pr 
Don't wait and pay more. Act nowand sa 
money SEND THE COUPON TODAYS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
PTTTITITIiC ttt 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York: 

Send me. all charges prepaid, complete set of ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON'S Thistle Edition, in 25 Volumes 
bound in attractive red cloth, with gilt lettering f the 
books are not satisfactory, | will return them within 5 
days at your expense. Otherwise | will send you 81 at 
once and &2 a month for 14 months 10 idded 
Canada because of duty 


months these books have been in 
that the paper for them 


lower than 
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Players and Pictures 


AVID GRIFFITH, through Represen- 

tative Julius Kahn of California, will 
petition Congress to pass a law making it a 
criminal offense to plagiarize a motion pic- 
ture or the name of a motion picture pro- 
ducer. Wait a minute. This action on the 
part of the premier producer has a lot to 
do with you, and your opcic entertainment. 
How many times have you been misled into 
a picture theatre through misrepresentation 
of the picture that was being shown? How 
many pictures have you seen—billed in small 
tvpe—that have purported to be “greater 
than ‘The Birth of a Nation’ ”’—with 
the title of the Griffith masterpiece in 
letters three feet high? There have been 
other, and much more serious offenses, of 
course; the wonder is that the producers 
have never before taken action to protect 
themselves, and their products. 


ARMEN PHILLIPS. the brunette vamp 

of many Paramount and _ Universal 
pictures, is with the Jesse Hampton forces. 
It’s a re-engagement; Carmen has reported 
for work at this studio before. 


ERBERT BRENON must pay George 

Arliss $23,641 for breach of contract, 
according to a decision handed down in 
the New York courts. Brenon, it seems, 
hired Arliss for a film version of “Faust,” 
with the distinguished actor of “Disraeli” 
as “Mephisto,” but repenting of it, never 
asked Arliss to act. Brenon contended he 
acted without the authority of Lewis J. 
Selznick, his business manager at that time; 
but the court held that the Arliss contract, 
calling for $22,500 for five weeks’ work, 
was perfectly valid. Brenon is in England 
now, directing Marie Doro. 


OME of the picture people have been 

rather unfortunate in their desires to 
take a European jaunt. Billy Parsons, he 
of the latitudinous smirk, had started on 
his proposed tour with his wife Billie 
Rhodes and a lot of raw film when he 
was notified that passports had been denied. 
Just why the minions of Uncle Sam handed 
Smiling Bill the so-called “raz” has ‘not 
been divulged. 




















An Australian Pugilist 
ILLIAM S. HART was referee recently at a fight between a pugi- 


list and an Australian kangaroo. 
the “pug” 


in four rounds. 
lating the animal. 


The hopping corbett knocked out 


Mr. Hart is shown here as he was congratu- 
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Plays and Players 
(Continued from page 112) 


ILL HART’S book, “Pinto Ben and 
Other Stories,” has found a wide fol- 


lowing. It was written, by the way, in col- 
laboration with Mary Hart, Bill’s sister; 


and includes “Pinto Ben,” a poem by Hart, 
about his pony; an Indian story; and a 
dog story by Miss Hart closes the book. 


LANS are maturing for the erection of a 

National Academy of Motion Pictures, 
in Rochester, New York. It will be a 
theatre, with a seating capacity of 3,500, 
for the projection of the best photoplays, 
with an orchestra of one hundred men. 
George Eastman, president of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, has endowed the house, 
and it will be an institution for all forms 
of motion pictures: direction, photography, 
exhibition. Lectures will be given. The 
Academy has been established not for gain, 
but for the sincere purpose of furthering the 
art of the photoplay. And Samuel Rothap- 
fel, father of motion picture presentation, is 
to head the Academy. 


LICE BRADY is mentioned, also, as a 

prospective Realart star. Miss Brady 
is resting, now, after an arduous season of 
“Forever After.” She seems to have dis- 
carded entirely the idea of going to Europe 
for her future picture-making. Have you 
seen “His Bridal Night,” the latest Brady 
release? James Crane supports Mrs. James 
Crane in it. 


OUR stars survived the change of Metro's 

policy from program to open booking, 
Nazimova, Viola Dana, Bert Lytell and May 
Allison. To start the new plan the Russian 
star will do a story in an East Indian set- 
ting, Miss Dana will have the Morosco play 
“Please Get Married,” Miss Allison will take 
the leading role in a film version of “Fair 
and Warmer,” and Bert Lytell will play the 
part in “Lombardi, Lt.,” that Leo Carrillo 
made famous. 


OR the first time since film making has 

become Southern California’s leading in- 
dustry, the studios broke into politics as a 
unit during the summer municipal election 
in Los Angeles. The filmers alleged that the 
current administration had discriminated 
against the industry and they vowed to 
change it. The rival candidate for mayor, 
M. P. Snyder (The initials however do not 
stand for Moving Pictures) was endorsed by 
the film people and they supported him 
staunchly. 


HOMAS H. INCE aspires to be the S‘r 

Thomas Lipton of the air. In other 
words, he wants to mean as much to aviation 
as the titled tea merchant meant to the 
great ocean sport. He has offered a prize 
of $50,000 for a flight across the Pacific 
Ocean, starting at Venice, California, a few 
miles from his studio. There is also a prize 
of $10,000 for the first flight to Honolulu. 
As yet neither of those soaring birdmen, 
Cecil B. deMille and Sydney Chaplin, has 
signified a desire to take the fifty thou from 
their co-worker in the celluloid art world. 


ARGUERITE CLARK has almost de- 
cided to make her permanent home in 
California. The funny part of it is that 
Miss Clark has for years refused all sorts 
of inducements to go to California to make 
pictures. Then she got married and there 


was a belated honeymoon out in the land 
where the orange blossoms smell and aren’t 
made of wax and she made some photoplays 
for Famous Players and everybody was so 
nice to her and Friend Husband that she 
said she’d come back after a run East this 
fall to look over the style market. 
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T seems unbelievable that such 


charm of texture, such capti- 
vating flavor, and such versatility 
of serving could be so generously 
combined. Nasisco Sugar Wafers 
are the delight of the’dessert and a 
dainty addition to fruit or beverage. 


Truly the national dessert wafer. 


Now sold inthe famous In-er-seal 


trademark package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 











COM PANY 














FRECKLES 


are both disfiguring and embarrass- 
ing, and now they are unnecessary, 
They'll quickly vanish if you’ll use 


Pearl La Sage 


Freckle Cream 


for a short time. Itleavesthe 
skin soft, smooth as satin, 
and entirely free from blem- 
ishes and freckles. 50c a jar, 4 
sent prepaid, in plain package. e ; ae 
Money refunded if unsatisfac- — 
tory —send for it TODAY. I will enclose my 
valuable Beauty Booklet, “Beauty Secrets and 
Social Success,” which is filled with my original 
recipes and simple rules for Health and Beauty. 
PEARL LA SAGE 
4325 Drexel Boulevard, Dept. F-10, Chicago, tl. 
























Containing complete ff 
story of the origin § 
and history of that 
wonderful instru- 










This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone — singly, in quartettes, 

in sextettes, orinregularband;how * 
to transpose from orchestral parts 
and many other things you would © 
like to know. 

You can learn to play the scale in one hour's 
Practice, and soon be playing popular airs. You 
can double your income, your pleasure, and your 
populari' pay by our easy payment plan. 


Send for free Saxaphone book and catalog of every 
truments 


thing in True-Tone band and orchestra 
BUESCHER 22n2, msrmument, co. 
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BAIRD -NORTH co 
PROVIDENCE. R 


s ie 
No Money 


Do not miss this offer to see this splendid Orient Pearl 7. 
Necklace. Send only the coupon—no money—and we will ship it on 
approval, This offer made because youcan’t get a fair idea of the beauty 
of these pearis by any description. We want you to actually examine 
them, try them on and see how closely their rich lustre and superb color 
resemble the beautiful effects you find in the genuine deep sea pearls. You 
will beamazed at the similarity. And yet while thedeep sea pearls cost up tc 
thougeands of dollars, you can have this splendid Orient Pearl Necklace ata 
s\ merely — price. Read our liberal offer below. 


kamen Seer rset est. se 


LEDSSSS GRASS RARE 


NZ 


The necklaces 16 inches long, and the pearls are graduated in size to give the most artistic 
effect. Fastened by a Genuine Cut Diamond Clasp of unique design and enclosed ina 
bandsome plush case with white satin and velvet lining. The necklace comes to you direct 

from the “*World’s Largest Mail Order Jewelry House”’ absolutely subject to your 
approval. We send it simply on your request. Pay nothing until it arrives—then only $8.85. 
if not the most wonderful value you have ever seen, send it back and we will return your 
money. Norisk at all to you, and you have the satisfaction and pleasure of seeing this 
beautiful necklace. Even if you do not keep it, it will give you an idea of 
the exceptional values we offer in other jewelry. Sign and mail the 
coupon now—send no money. 
Dept. 202 


p, Sone for Jewelry BOOK / 


if you cy, ’t order the neck- / 
lace send for our 200 page 
catalog png mee Ray sa / 
r designs in jewelry, leath- 
Send the 16 inch “QA\ esig J y 4 he, 
(OP. 


s 
BAIRD. % 
NORTHCO-* 


; er goods, silverware, , 
Orient Pearl Necklace % a. watches, engraved statione ry, toilet goous, a 
with Genuine Cut i 4 fine cutle ory, handbags, ete. Thiscata- / 
Diamond Clasp,inwhite “ q y log sent with the necklace if you 
satin and velvet lined plush o. »® order. Otherwise just send post 
case. On arrival I will pay ‘> ecard and we will se end a this 
$8.85, but if not satisfied I will a y Jewelry Book FREE 

\ 


e i d will refund 
my money, BAIRD-NORTH CO. 
Dept. 202 
Providence, R.I. 





East or West — North or South 


JAP ROSE 


Talcum Powder 


Is the choice of women of the most refined 
taste. ‘There is a subtle fascination in its 
delicate odor—like the gentle breath of a 
rose. And it is so refreshing and soothing 
" és to the most tender skin. 
Trial Offer Send 20c for an attractive Week- 
end Package containing four Jap Rose minia- 
tures, consisting of one each of Talcum Powder, 
Soap, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. 
JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
1240 W. North Ave., Chicago 


Gives the daintiest tint— 
the most youthful, natural 
CARMEN texture — and atays on. 
White,Cream, Flesh Pink and 
Complexion the new Carmen- Brunette 


Powder or 


50c Sesandese 








lone than that,’ 








are *‘as a cloud before the sun’”’ hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
removethem? Don’t delay. Use 
STILLMAN’S &ss° 
Cream 
Made especially to remove freckles 
s Leaves the skinclear, smooth and with- 
outablemish. Prepared by specialists 
rm Ss Woven eee | with years of experience. Money re- 
Prevent loss. They are neat and durable. funded if not satisfactory. 50c perjar. 
Made in many styles in fast colors of Write today for particulars and free booklet, 
ey f u 4 > *_99 
Re d, Blue, Black, N avy, Yellow or Green. ‘*Wouldst Thou BeFair 
YOUR canis 3 doz....$ .85 $1.00 Contains many beauty hints,and 
6 doz.... 1.25 describes a number of elegant 
NAME FOR 12 doz.... 2.00 j ah preparations indispensabie tothe 
mae of various styles sent free, ' = ; toilet. Sold b 
& J. CASH, Ltd. 
7s. enkcuned St., So. Norwalk, Conn. 





James Dunn 








John Smith 


y all druggiste. 
STILL MAN CREAM CQ,* | 
4m Dept. 32? Aurora, Lil. \3 














Real Thrills in 
Picture-Making 


" PEAKING of real thrills in reei life,” 
S remarked Jack Mulhall to the group 

of stars and stock actors of the Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Corporation which had 


|gathered in one of the enclosed stages it 


the Hollywood Studio during a lull in the 
work, “I had mine while doing a melodrama 
off San Pedro light near Los Angeles. I 
was dumped into the water with all my 
clothes on. A motor boat was standing by 
to pick me up. But the engine balked just 
as I went in and couldn't be made to move 
the boat. I am a pretty good swimmer, but 
it took all my ability to keep afloat in my 
clothes until they could get to me with a 
life preserver.” 

“My first adventure in films was a hotter 
said Raymond Hatton. “I 
was playing a Russian; a Bolsheviki sort of 
chap, although that name _ hadn’t been 
coined in those days. It was a night scene 
and the extra mob, of which I was one, was 
attired in blouses tucked into baggy trou- 
sers, with woolly whiskers where whiskers 
are usually found growing. In the exciie- 
ment of the moment I set fire to my own 
whiskers. 

“Say, neighbor! That was SOME thrill. 
I didn’t want to spoil the scene, but on the 
other hand, I did not enjoy the increasing 
heat as the flames crept toward my chin; 


|really I did not. At last, fearing my head 


might be overdone, I ducked behind one of 
my fellow Bolsheviki and snatched off what 
remained of the whiskers. For the rest of 
the scene I was a smooth faced anarchist, 
and the director never knew the difference.” 

“Huh! That warn’t a circumstance to a 
nerve destroying adventure that befell me 
once,” declared Guy Oliver. “I had to go 
down a cliff on a rope ladder about a hun- 
dred feet long. I got along first rate until 
I was foolish enough to look down. Then I 
made the horrifying discovery that it was 
several miles to the bottom of the cliff; 
that at the bottom there was a solid pha- 
lanx of rocks a heap sharper than the aver- 
age bayonet; that the ladder was rotten; that 
the cliff was crumbling away under my 
weight and that the fellows at the top didn’t 
give a dern what happened to me. In fact 
there were so many different things wrong 
that I had to stop climbing to think about 
‘em. Oh, no; I wasn’t scared. My heart 
climbed up into my throat and began beat- 
ing two hundred to the minute; my head 
swelled up and floated off my shoulders; 
my feet became like lumps of ice and my 
hands were paralyzed. But I wasn’t scared. 

“If I had been scared I should have fallen 


| off and have been impaled on those bayo- 
‘nets. They hauled the ladder back to the 
|top and I managed to hang on, although I 


was so weak I couldn’t stand when they 
got me up at last. And all because I was 
idiot enough to look down. But I wasn't 
scared—at least not very much.” 





Modern Diversions 


HEN ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ 
And wiped ’is bleedin’ nose, 
There were no garrets to inspire 
Frenetic, rhythmic flows; 
There were no fatted checks to fire 
A poet’s vagrant woes. 


lyre 


I have an income tax to pad, 
A flivver to abuse; 
A phonograph to make me sad, 
Movies to cure the blues— 
And that is why I’m very glad 
I'm not in Omer’s shoes! 
B-J, in the Chicago Tribune. 
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CHARLIE 
CHAPLIN 


pee ue 


MOVY-DOLS 


REG. U. S$. PAT. OFF 


PUBLISHED BY PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, CHICAGO 
ALL RIGHTS PROTECTED 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN No. 4 
and some of his most popular Photoplay characters. 
First cut out the page so you can handle it conveniently. 
Then cut out figures carefully on outlines, with scissors. 
Use sharp knife point to cut along dotted lines. 
Letters indicate which figures may be used together. 


DEVISED AND DRAWN BY 
Percy REEVES 
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Phote by courtesy Milford Theatre, Chicago 


AT LAST! 
A Gate to the Magic Land Behind the Screen 


it but a brick wall, or mere emptiness. A mirror for the reflection of splendid personalities 


Yi ’VE always thought of the screen as a vacant sheet of two dimensions, with nothing behind 


who never could possibly have any real existence for the vast majority of their audiences. 


The speaking stage always held one advantage; you 
saw real people. Besides which, you knew they were 
there, and that there was a real area behind the steel 
curtain which divided the wings from the auditorium. 
Possibly, too, you might go behind the scenes and see 
these magic mimic people as they really were. 


The biggest news of the motion picture year is that 
a gate to the mysterious couniry behind the screen has been 
found. You don’t need a friend in the box-office to intro- 


duce you, now, to the famous folk of the movies. You 
will go home with them—you will meet their friends — 
you will see their houses— you will know their little fads 
and foibles and ways as if you had been a friend and 
neighbor for the term of all your life. 


Has your theatre acquired this Magic Gate? If it 
hasn’t, and if it doesn’t in the immediate future, it must 
be very largely your fault. 


The gate is 


Photoplay Magazine Screen Supplement 


The movie-goer, child or grown-up, who fails to see 
this series, just beginning, is missing the most fascinating 
pictures ever made. Everything in them is real—-from a 
view of Mary Miles Minter telling a joke to her director, 
to Geraldine Farrar in her magnificent New York home, 
looking over her new gowns. 


The Screen Supplement possesses the same spirit as 
Photoplay Magazine, its parent. It shows you “the stars 
as they are” as faithfully as your own invasion of their 
real lives could possibly do. And it presents these revela- 
tions as interestingly and as brightly as the editors of 
Photoplay Magazine can make them. 


If your neighborhood theatre manager does not show the Screen Supplement, 


make him promise to do so. 


Don’t miss these fascinating pictures. 


Distributed byThe EDUCATIONAL FILMS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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Compensations 


Proving that even the unavailable scenarios are 
Co 
often well worth reading, anyway. 


By Gtapys 8. 


HE way of the moving picture 
script reader is hard, but its com- 


pensations are many. In view of 
the recent and somewhat severe criticism 
of moving picture plays, it may be worth 
while to note some of these compensa- 
tions. It is indeed an astonishing fact 
that though authors of fairly good repute 
see fit to scoff at screen productions, 
when they themselves condescend to con- 
tribute to the material on which motion 








“When he asks her to marry him she faints 
in his arms.” 


pictures plays are based they are content 
to offer work that, to speak frankly, is 
worse than crude. 

Hence these critics of the movies con- 
tribute to the manscript readers’ compen- 
sation. Other compensations come from 
the pens of people who live for the 
movies and long to see their names on the 
screen. We laugh at both contributors, 
but in a more kindly way at the second 
group. Laugh with us. 

The following quotation leaves us some- 
what dazed. 

“The endless prosperity, the potential 
energy and the unstained beauty of 
natures of ‘The Young Wild West,’ con- 
ceived into a girl, Rosa. Rosa was born 
and raised in the mountains of the west 
in the ’70’s. Her foster-father was an 
cutcast, her foster-mother was a breacher 
of a promise of marriage, her foster-sister 
was an immoral woman, her foster- 
brother-in-law was a leader of outlaws, 
and her lover happened to be the son of 
the man to whom her foster-mother 
breached the promise of marriage. 
Among such circumstances of the time, 
and such handicaps in the conditions, 
Rosa with her unspeakable daring deeds 
and acts, won her lover for an eternal 
love. Far more, she reconciled her lover’s 
father to her foster-mother and she found 
her real mother and sister from whom she 
was lost for nearly her whole life.” 
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ARKENBURGH 


We feel grateful to the author who} 

offers the following helpful suggestions: | 
“CAST 
A chauffeur and two other thugs. 

“Chauffeurs for autos. 

“And here in a fit of anger he killed 
the dog. | 

(Don’t kill the dog. Use a dummy).” | 

Perhaps more matrimonial troubles 
would be avoided if wives would follow 
the example of this heroine.—‘She never 
told her husband abcut her experiences 
with other men, because he was fussy 
about those sort of things.” A great many | 
husbands are. 

The noble hero, is of course always 
brave and self-sacrificing and kind. “Jack 
first made acquaintance with Mary by 
saving her from an attack of tramps.” 
Somewhat of a Briareus was another stal- 
wart hero, for, we are told, “with her 
hands in his, David smoothed her hair.” 

The following is somewhat involved, 
but we hope it is all right, if you know! 
what we mean: “She gave the locket 
and chain to the baby, which was the 
present of the husband to the wife.” 

The villain is always with us and some- 
times we feel for him, particularly when 
he is like “Gaston Dantree lying on a 
bed rambling” or when “his facial fea- 
tures became pale, and he himself seemed 
haggard.” We do not however pity him 
when “he is always coming home later, 
than usual” or when he is like “Rashdel 
wearing a sneer as he looked up the 
track.” 

To whom the heroine of the fol- 
lowing episode would have appealed, had 
she been Mohammedan or Jewess, we do 
not know. We fear the outcome, as it is. 
“He rushed at the girl trying to embrace | 
her. and his brute nature was discernible. 
She fought with him, and after a severe 
ordeal broke from his grasp. Running 
across the room, she paused, looking 
heavenward. She raised her arms and 
cried: ‘I am a Christian Girl. God help 
me!’” | 

There is not much hope either for this 
other young lady. “They are poor, her 
father is dead and her mother beats her, 
and her employer tries to make love to, 
her.” This by the way is the favorite 
indoor sport of employers—making love 
to their female employees. No good- 
looking girl is safe. 

But some there are who do not fail. 

“Caroline Fry has been trained to such 
strong principles of Christianity that she 
cannot error even when her social mate 
calls.” We presume a social mate is 
closely related to one of these dancing 
partners. 

What our young men are coming to, 
we dread to think. When such reflections 
as the following come from the public, | 
we fear the worst: “He was unmarried, 
but at the same time a gentleman.” The 
college boy is badly hit by this: ~ “When 
she finishes, Lance caresses her. He tells 
her: (‘Yours has been a pure, sweet life. | 


Ce. 
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| lowing our simple directions. Thousands have done 


| for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 


| Dept. 17, 624 So. 








Th e eer valuable p piano in n the world 





§ A piano of true artistic 
worth is a companion 
whose personality be- 
comes a part of our lives. 
The Steger Piano and 
Player Piano measure up 
| to every demand of long- | 
lived friendship. The value {| 
of a Steger will be proved 
again and again in the 
fullness of years, 


§ Steger Pianos and 
Player Pianos are ship- 
ped on approvai to per- 

sons of responsibility. 
| | Write for Steger Style 





i Brochure today. 


STEGER & SONS 
J Piano Manufacturing Co. 
| Found-d by Jo!:n V. Steger, 1879, 
| Steger Buiiding, Chicago 
Factories at Steger, Illinois 
| 























You Have Never Seen 
Anything Like This Before 


The most concentrated and exquisite 
perfume ever made. Produced withoucalcohol. 
single drop lasts days. Bottles like the pic- 
site ie long glass etopper, Rose or | "ils ac, 
56; Lily of the vay or Violet, $1.75. 
Beau 20c silver or stamps for miniaturé bottle, 







TORE MARK ALCSTERED 
* 


Flower Dr 


PERFUME & TOILET WATER 

The above also comes in less concentrated 
(usual perfume) form at $1.25 an ounce, at 
druggists or by mail; with two new odors, 

**Mon Amour’’ and ‘*Garden Queen’’, both 
verv fine. Send $1.00 for souvenir box, five 25c 
bottles, same size as picture, ditferent odors. 

Flower Drops Toilet Water,better than most 
erfumes, $1.25 large bottle. Sold by Lord & 
l'aylor, New York; Marshall Field, Chicago; | 
all Liggett & rer Hegeman and Owl Drug 
E + Stores and best druggists and department 
of hott ue stores everyu rhe re. 
“ALCAZAR”, the new Spanish perfume, 02. bottle, $2.00 


PAUL RIEGER, 278 First St., San Francisco 




















Cultivate 
Your Beauty 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxn- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples blackheads 
strengthen sagging facial museles—all thre ugh f t- 






















so. Nodrugs,no big expense and qu ick results. Send 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COUR 


SE 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, oapete 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft's il 


a5 Ra? CARDS ENGRAVED WITH YOUR 
ND ADDRESS—OR | BOX OF LINEN 
STATIONERY. ANY COLOR, WITH Seas 
R 








AT BONO GRA ® AND k 
ENGRA ON WRITING PAPE 


WE speciatize 1 ENGRAVED STATIONERY OF ALL 
KINDS—WEDDING—SOCIAL—PROFESSIONAL—BUSINESS 
PROCESS ENGRAVING CO. 
1820 S. RIDGEWAY AVE. CHICAGO, ILL 
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There’s Only One Way 


to secure a satin skin 


‘‘Apply Satin skin cream, then Satin skin powder.’’ 


(Ask your druggist for free samples.) 








BUYS A 
GIBSON 


Terms as low as {5 09 down end 
2.30 per month. Mandolin, Guitar, 
r Banjo or Guitar Panjo sent on ap- 
to wance on old instruments in 
“Gibson.’’ Get our new Free 
112 pages, 111 illustrations. Valuable infor- 
*) a. for player and teacher. Explains wonder- 
ful new violin construction with carved and 
graduated Top and Back and Stradivarius 
Arching low to 
Practice.’ 

Teach and Sell the Gibson. Make 
~ $1800t0$S000 er MoreaVear 
\ jecome a teacher. »lendid oppor- 
tu nities for Mando in and Guitar 
eachers—either sex, in every 

locality for private an i cla 
ir structio n and sale ; ibe 

T 


Also free treatise on ** 


‘ 

opportunityr ype 

sex. Other positio ‘—n “nding. 

Write promptly. Lf Brock 
a Mo 


‘write 
Sus ine ss in 1917 
‘Wm ’ Place. dees 
Providence 5 Star Soloist i 
or, unaualitiedly causeas 
Tenor Banjos " 
Most pc pular member of ban- 
jo family. owerful, sweet 
tone, lively: “*banjoistic’ but 
musical —obtained by exclusive 
Gibson features, 
dances : playing or ho yme 
rom any piano score 
or chords atraight or jaz 
Companion instrument: Gib 
sonGuitar Banjo—tingerboard, | ir new $1.00 book 
strir naing and tuning same as ganization, Direction and Main- 
suits tenance of the Caneete Grehes- 
oe oe oe ee et ee ee ey otra,” »y America’s st suc- 
Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Co. cessful director, wm. ‘Place, 
469 Parsons yy Kalamazoo, re A o£, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Gentlemen:— % Treatise, pigs to ne es. 
W ith mut obiigatio send me Sree o, tise; Pas no rica y &X- 
omplete C atalo re Dent “ae & ACT now. 
eC, aise oe mato on ‘abo ut the Dont eet COUPON 


*, GIBSON MANDOLIN- 
GUITAR CO. 

*, 469 Parsons Street 

Kalamazoo, 

Michigan, 


Do Business on Our Capital 


Be ur agent. We pet Ip ee i. 
Territory protected. ck 
nished. We pay the ebapticinn. 
You make the profit. 

or goods when s 
goods not sold. Try ow = 
Hunt.” " FREE to those inte ec 


Ww m 

| id trum ~ 

checked. ‘if teacher check hete {J 

{ ] Mandolin [ } Mando-cello () Guitar 

(}) Mandola |} Mando-bass () Harp-guitar * 
{ } Tenor Banjo ( ) Guitar Banjo 





Three Aids to Beauty 


Hebra’s 
Viola 


Cream 





Made especially to re- 


move FRECKLES, and 
for Tan, Sunburn, Etc. 
Price, 50c the Jar 





To be used in the treatment 
of Eczema, Blackheads, 
Pimples and Itching Skin. 


Price, 50c the Jar 


Hebra’s 
Unpgoid 


Mada 
Toilet 





Use nightly forsmoothing 
wrinkles, cleansing and 
making the skin pliable. 
Cream Prices, 25c, 50c, 75¢, $1 
Druggists or direct. SPECIAL 30 DAY 


OFFER—Two 50c and one 25¢ sizes of above 
sent prepaid for $1.00. Order OFFER B. 


F. C. Keeling & Co., Agts. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 























Be sure you have checked instrument, 


Tels 


for Coughs & Colds 
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Graceful and Charming? 


refined women enjoy perfect grooming and freedom from self-consciousness. 
No longer are they embarrassed by ugly hair growths. Modesty 
demands that superfluous hair be removed in the safe,dainty way. 
The Famous 
14 ~~ he : French Depila- 
f - ¥ tory Powder 
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> - A Laide “a 
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WALA RANA 


Requires but five minutes — leaves skin soft and smooth 


— will not stimulate later growth. Guaranteed Harmless. 
For 
and £1.00 in U.S. A, 


SSO AG AUS AN 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


9? Yes, since the introduc- 


tion of X-Bazin most 


For Remecing "Hair 
Made the Sleeveless Gown Possible 


sale at druy and department stores. Price 50c 
Elsewhere 75c and $1.50 or we 
will mail direct if preferred on receipt of price. 
HALL & RUCKEL, Inc., 223 Washington St., N.Y. 
Ce» . 
CAD ODDS PO MPP PAP IP DIP 
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N ° 
Compensations 
(Continued ) 


Mine has been spent at College.’”) At 
this “Dolores burns with astonishment.” 

One of our well-known contributors 
gives us a most satisfying example of 
feminine indecision. He tells us that 
“Vera inadvertently rented a furnished 
flat,” and we, contemplating inadvertence 
combined with furnished flats, fear the 
worst. 

We have all of us heard of the “Get- 
Rich-Quick-Wallingford” type of hero, of 
the hero who inherits fortunes from 
hitherto unknown relatives, and the in- 
ventor who revolutionizes the industrial 
world, but “the dentist who becomes rich 
through no fault of his own” is a new and 
rare genus, and we would like to know 
him more intimately. 

Then if one should happen to marry a 
farmer, one is apt to get in the papers 
and become a sort of public character as 
it were, like Farmer Jones’ cow that has 
a calf with five legs. At least we must be 
prepared for such uncomfortable pub- 
licity, for one writer tells us that “while 
on the farm there were four children born, 
a boy of 19 and a boy and girl of 17 and 
a girl of 14.” 

Even the men who “take up marriage” 
have some hard knocks. There is the 
hero “whose little daughter is almost no 
comfort to him and who is turned over 
to nurses.” 

To speak of pleasanter things, we are 
surprised to note that the Cubists have 
broken into the movies too. One tells us 
the heroine “attacks the snake from all 
angles and finally kills it.” 

We spoke before of the contributors 
who are always ready with helpful sug- 
gestions. For example, one lady tells us 
that “ ‘The Grateful Widow’ is intended 
for a five reel comedy drama.” We get 
the drama, but not the comedy. We have 
always heard our parents warn our 
brothers against widows, especially when 
they are grateful. 

Another contributor assures us that 
“no costumes would be necessary” for his 
play. No, we are not going to tell you 
what it is about. And we are not going 
to produce it. 

A small boy of twelve suggests the 
following rather remarkable cast. Read it 
carefully: 


George Orlonds John Bowers 
Mary Maurtine...... Mary Pickford 
His Brother Russel Bassett 
His Father. Frank Losee 
Her Father H. R. Durant 
Her Mother....... Marguerite Clark 
His Mother Pauline Fredericks 


Wouldn’t you just love to be the di- 
rector? 

And here young author gets us all 
worked up when he says “In part two 
George asks Mary’s father, the doctor 
and Mary’s mother if he can marry 
Mary.” Now, we thought, we are going 
to have her past exposed. We are dis- 
appointed. She is only subject to faint- 
ing fits, brought on evidently by indiges- 
tion, for she sings in a cabaret. She has 
not even been educated up to the Winter 
Garden level yet, for when he asks her 
to marry him, she faints in his arms. 

Speaking of education, as Hermione 
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\ ° 
Compensations 
(Concluded ) 


“Tsn’t education wondertul?” One 


says: 
of our contributors evidently thinks so, 


for he tells us that “Walter was partly 
educated both in Paris and Heidelberg.” 

And here, most critical Public, is a 
gem ofa plot. It is also a hint to doctors. 
At last their underhand work is being dis- 
covered. The movie plot is a great en- 
lightener “John, while an infant, was 
sick, and a scientific 
doctor finds he is 


doctor and another 
growing to 


be a 





‘Four children, a boy of 19, and a boy and girl 
of 17 and a girl of 14.” 








millionaire. As he grows older, the 
doctors start to undergrow a criminal 
undertaking. The doctors are trying to 
| 
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AST Sunday Elder Berry preached a 
sermon on hell that terrified every- 
body. He said it was a place where they 
had beautiful pitcher plays an’ big devils 
were always gettin’ in an’ out, steppin’ 
on your toes an’ settin’ on your hat, an’ 
other devils readin’ the titles an’ tellin’ 
how much better they could play the 
part than the bum actors. 
T is said that Priscilla Dean is very 
fond of waffles. Ma is glad that one 
player has an appetite. The way play- 
ers mess at their vittles in the pictures 
makes her roarin’ mad. 


INCE he heard that Margareet Clock 





obtain his millions, and bad results fol- 
lows.” (The punctuation is ours. Nation- 
ality of author unknown. Suspected of 
being an American.) 

A distant relation of Hashimura Toga, 
sends in what is evidently a very pretty 
little Japanese fairy story in the original. 
In Togo-English the, shall we say, artis- 
tic effect is somewhat suppressed, but the 
reading is good. For example: “Appears 
John, carrying the wounded girl, lays her 
upon the matted floor and gives her as 
much emergent treatment as a mere fish- 
erman can. The girl, in painful mood, 
asks John for pencil and paper in gestic- 
ulation. John gives them to her, and the 
girl writes (cut in) ‘Mr. William Smith, 
Hotel Nippon, Hakone Daddy: I am se- 
verely hurt, and is at a fisherman’s at 
Atami. Come immediately Mildred.’ 

“The girl hands the note to John, gives 
him gesticular instruction to deliver it. 
(Don’t it?)” 

Besides these interesting people, there 
is the man who has a rare collection of 
“antics,” the girl who “poses for maga- 
zine covers,” the youth who is “accused 
by circumstantial evidence of murder” 
and the unfortunate young lady who goes 
to sleep on “the floor that has no furni- 
ture,” and many others whom space does 
not permit me to mention. One and all 
they amuse us. Long may they live and 
may they escape the dreadful fate that 
seems to threaten. We cannot wish the 
same to the screen critic who still sends 
“any little thing” to the scenario depart- 
ment. 
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i Says: 


ae to mci Gabelle) 


ILL B. SNARLY, who is as sour as 

one of his own apples, saw Bush- 
man an’ Bayne in “Romeo an’ Juliet.” 
He says it is the most perfect love story 
in the world; for though the couple got 
married they never lived together. 


ROFESSOR AMMI _ PROSY an- 

nounced in High School tother day 
that the world would only last ten million 
years more. Jethro Smidgins says the 
producers better arrange to hustle the 
endings of the serials a little. 


ERRY M. AULL, our genial under- 

taker, while in the city saw Go-Get- 
’Em Garringer an’ enjoyed it immensely. 
He says he never saw so many funerals in 
one day in his life. 


HE Idolhour gave away a bar of soip 

to its patterns last night. Zeke 

Slittergig didn’t go. He aint used up the 
one they gave a year ago, yet. 


RS. GILFIDGEL says that Martin 

Johnson, who photographs the can- 
nibals of the South Sea Islands, must 
have been awful brave to have done it, 
but she just dares him to take a pitcher 
of her husband when he comes home an’ 
finds that dinner ain’t ready. 


OCTOR DOSEM says that Mary 
Pickford was given an amplitude of 


was married, Percy Fitzmiggle has _ lacteal fluid after she recovered from the 
| started goin’ with Lucille Ann Smidgins flu. What the pore girl needed was plenty 
again. of milk. 

























you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


YOU ARE BADLY if you lack 
HANDICAPPED LighSchool 


training. 
You cannot attain business or social 
prominence. You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and college entrance. In fact, em- 
ployers of practically all worth-while 
positions demand High School train- 
ing. You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap. But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you. 


FIT YOURSELF FOR A 
BIG FUTURE This Course, 


which has been 
prepared by some of America’s leading pro- 
fessors, will broaden your mind, and make 
you keen, alert and capable. It is complete, 
simplified and up-to-date. It covers all sub- 
jects given in a resident school and meets all 
vequirements of a High School training. 
From the first lesson to the last you are 
carefully examined and coached, 


USE SPARE TIME ONLY 


Most people idle away fifty hours a week. 
Probably you do. Use only one-fifth of your 
wasted hours for study and you can remove 
your present handicap within two years. You 
will enjoy the lessons and the knowledge 
_you will gain will well repay the time spent 
in study, 


Ri $ So that you may see for 


yourest how thorough and 
complete our training is, 
we invite you to take ten lessons in the High 
School Course—or any course of specialized 
training in the coupon below—before decid- 
ing whether you wish to continue. If you 
are not then satisfied, we will refund your 
money in full. We absolutely guarantee 
satisfaction. On that basis you owe it to 
yourself to make the test. 
Check and mail the coupon NOW for full 
particulars and Free Bulletin. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept.H-716 Chicago, Illinois 


TRAINING-THE KEY TO SUCCESS 


Explain how I can qualif 
for the position checked. 
will High School Graduate -Lawyer 
....lectrical Engineer ....Business Manager 

.. Klee. Light & Power Supt. .....Certified Pub. Accountant 
onal Hydroclectric Engineer ....Accountant and Auditor 






oe, Telephone Engineer Bookkeeper 

...Lelegraph Engineer ‘Stenographer 

...Wireless Operator « «.. Fire Insurance Expert 

oe POmteCG ised Sanitary Engineer 
...Building Contractor  —>. .... Master Plumber 

wail Civil Engineer ....Heating & Vent. Engineer 
...structural Engineer __..... Automobile Engineer 


...-Mechanical Engineer ....Automobile Repairman 
= =. Superintendent ....Airplane Mechanic 

penal mEngineer wee General Education Course 
eos Draftema: 1 and Designer ....Common School Branches 
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Moonshine and Shadow 


(Concluded from page 95) 


a ae RoseP etal 
(e . Complexion 


Smooth and velvety as 
the petals of a rose is the 
complexion aided by 


4 
Nadine Face Powder 
This delicate beautifier 
imparts an _  indefinable 
charm—a charm which 
lingers in the memory. 
The smooth texture of 
Nadine adheres until 
washed off, It prevents 
sunburn or the return of 
discolorations. 
Its coolness is refresh- 
Flesh ing, and it cannot harm 
Pink the tenderest skin. 
Nadine Face Powder 
Brunette peautifies millions of com- 
White plexions today. Why not 
yours? 


Sold in Gre cen Boxes Onl 
At leading to counters. If 
they haven " it by maak 6uc. 


NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, 


Paris, Tenn. 
Dept. C. P. 














Bring Out the Hidden Beauty | 


Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged com- 
plexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized Wax grad- 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 


vealing the young, fresh, beautiful skin underneath. 
Used by refined women who pre efer complexions of true 
naturalness, Have you triedit 

Mercolized Wax in one ounce package, with direc- 


tions for use, sold by all druggists. | 








Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me ono cent—just let me 
prove it to ycu as I have done for over 
72, 500 others in the last six months. I 
claim to have the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 


let mesend you my Fairyfoot treatment § 


Free. I don’t care how many so-called 
cures, shields or pads you ever tried 
without success—I Con’t care how dis- 
gusted you are with them all—you have 
not tried my remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that fam go- 
ing to send it to you cbhsolutely 
FREE. It is a wonderful yet simple 
home remedywhich relieves youalmost 
instantly of the pain; it removes the 
cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity dissappears—all this while 
you are wearing tighter shoes than ever. 
Just send your name and address and 
Fairyfoot will be sent you promotly in 
plain sealed envelope. Write today. 
Foot Remedy Co., 3661 Ogden Ave., Dept.33 Chicago 





writhing flames before Phillips eyes. “It’s 
forgery,” he said, turning to his mother as 
he did when a little child. “They'll get me 
for it; they'll put me in prison. Oh, mother 
—mother—save me! You are the only one 
who can!” 

“No, I can,” said Cynthia’s voice beside 
him. “He wanted me to come out to dinner 
with him tonight. I refused but he is com- 
ing here anyway. He’ll listen to me if I 
plead with him. I must do i:—for the sake 
of the past.” 

But when Cynthia found herself seated 
across the table from her host in the small, 
private dining-room of one of the up-town 
hotels, she began to realize her helplessness 
in appealing to any better impulse in Hamp- 
ton. He would talk of nothing but the cham- 
pagne and how its sparkle matched her eyes. 
When she refused to drink, he grew ugiy 


end taunted her with her love for Phillip. 


Finally when his arm encircled her shoulder 
in a maudelin effort to make her drink, her 
tortured nerves gave way and she hurled the 
liquor into his face and rushed for the door. 
It was locked and bolted. 

Hampton, choking with rage, advanced 
closer and closer. “You'll pay for this,” he 
was muttering. “You andyour fine sweet- 
heart. He goes to prison tomorrow and as 
for you—well, you'll pay!” 

His hot hands had almost reached her 
throat when a sudden pounding at the door 
caused them both to start back and startled 
Hampton into sobriety. 

“Who is it?” he snarled like 
balked of his prey. 

“Mr. Hampton, Mr. Hampton,” the voice 
went on. “You're wanted at home at once 
sir. It’s bad news, sir, terrible bad news. 
Your daughter—” 

But before the words were spoken, Hamp- 
ton had dashed out of the room, leaving 
Cynthia to stumble down the stairs and 
grope her way home, alone. 

Meanwhile, the shadow that had once 
been Ashford, had forced his way into his 
wife’s apartment with his old demands and 
threats. Phillip, who had been dozing in 
another room, heard the sound of low 
threatening words and then his mother’s 
voice raised in deadly fear. He opened 
the door noiselessly and stood facing his 
mother and the man whose shadow had fol- 
lowed him on that fatal night. As the man 
saw him, his evil mouth twisted into a 
sneer. 

“Here he is,” he laughed, 
old block. 


a tiger 


“a chip of the 
Both forgers, father and dear 
little son. You know I’m your father, don’t 
you, boy? Now give me that money or 
I'll hasten police action myself.” 

Phillip, with a sudden movement, sprang 
for his throat; there was a furious encoun- 
ter, but the older man shook him off as if 
he had been a baby. The infuriated mad- 
man, reaching behind him, jerked a pistol 
from his pocket, lifted it and was about to 
fire when suddenly his hand sank, and he 
dropped backward to the ground, still 
clutching the pisiol in a vise-like grip. 

Phillip gave one glance at the prostrate 
body and then led his mother tenderly from 
the room. When he returned, the help!ess, 
fallen figure before him seemed to have 
more of pcthos in it than viciousness. As 
he stooped to fold the dead, cold hands, of 
the man who had been his father, he heard 
the door open slowly, and raising his head 
looked into terror-stricken eyes of Cynthia. 

But the echoes of the tragedy died as 
even the bitterest tragedies do leaving the 
little family to grapple with the problem of 
Phillip’s future. Their growing hopes that 
Hampton would forget the past and give 
the boy a chance to redeem himself, were 
dashed to earth one afternoon when a card 


was sent up from the apartment-house lobby 
with a laconic request that Mr. Hampton 
might see Mrs. Ashford and Cynthia alone. 

“It means the end,” said Phillip, whitc- 
faced and resolute. “I've got to face the 
music, mother. There is no use pleading 
with him—he’s hard as flint.” 

But when Hampton entered the living- 
room and held out his hand to Mrs. Ashe- 
ford, it was as no flint-like master of the 
situation, but as a broken and contrite man. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he said softly, as 
he saw Cynthia was trembling. “There are 
no officers below. And I couldn’t harm you 
now. ‘The dearest thing in life to me has 
been snatched from me. While I was drink- 
ing in the hotel where I took you, Cynthia, 
my own little daughter died as the result 
of a drug given her by a drunken nurse. 
The curse that I strove to fasten on Phillip 
has fallen heaviest on me. All I want now 
is to atone for my criminal folly.” 

With a shaking hand, he held out a 
piece of paper. Cynthia opened it and saw 
that it was the false check, forged by 
Phillip. Without a word she lifted her eyes 
to him in gratitude and without a word he 
left her and their life forever. 

When Phillip realized what his release 
meant to all of them, he turned agin to 
Cynthia with the ring which she had re- 
turned in his hand. With a gesture, half 
stern, half regretful, she refused it, and 
turned to the door. 

“Not yet, Phillip,” she told him softly. 
“Until you win the fight against yourself, 
I cannot feel that we can face life together.” 

But their parting was not all sorrowlul 
and as Phillip turned back to the room to 
begin his lonely siruggle, his eyes caught 
the head-lines of an evening paper. 

“Bone Dry Law in Effect at Midnight 
Tonight,” he read, “Machinery Ready to 
Enforce Prohibition.” 

Phillip tossed the paper aside with new 
determination. “With the law behind me, 
Cynthia,” he half whispered, “it will be a 
winning fight for both of us.” 

se ¢ ¢ ¢ 

Two months afterwards, on a crisp, 
autumn evening, Lefy and Eddie were 
parading before the impressive front of Pa 
Jones’ new laundry with all the pomp of 
landed proprietors. They had just piled the 
Jones family into a flivver and watched 
them disappear in a cloud of dust. 

“How’s dat for a swell flivver,”’ said 
Lefty proudly. “Out wid de laundry on 
week days and joy-riding wid de family 
on Sunday. Oh, boy!—but it’s been de 
grand life since prohibition hit de old man.” 

“Give a guess who I saw on a bench ke- 
hind a bush in de park,” answered Eddie 
dreamily. He was about to enter the police 
force and had a mind above flivvers. “Mr. 
Phil Ashford and his girl, the classy little 
dame wid de dimples. I lamped them first, 
but did they see me? Not if I'd been a 
bomb and exploded under their feet.” 

And so Phillip and Cynthia, at last 
reunited, were oblivious to the trees and 
grass of the park about them and were only 
conscious of each other and of the moon- 
light that flooded the scene like liquid 
silver. 

“We've won out, Phil,” Cynthia whispered 
so softly that he bent his head to catch 
the words. “Both of us together, for it was 
my fight as well as yours.” 

“Tt was all your fight, dear little girl,” 
Phillip answered, crushing the hand that 
again wore his ring. “Without you I'd be 
back there again in the horror of shadows.” 

“There aren’t any more _ shadows,” 
Cynthia protested. “See, dear, the moon 
has scattered them all. It’s moonshine for- 
ever over everything.” 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINF. is guaranteed, 











Re-discovering 


an Ingenue 
(Concluded from page 55 


from picture camp to camp, and _ finally 
across the continent on this same path that 
lead to Broadway. Now Enid and mother 
have a cosy little apartmerit on 86th street 
in New York, and their days are full of 
work and study and new clothes and meet- 
ing old friends and making new ones. 

This little Miss Lochinvar came out of 
the west with a perfectly serious determina- 
tion to conquer New York. And the amaz- 
ing thing about it is, she did. You and I 
know her because it has been our duty and 
pleasure to follow her films—but whoever 
thought that the little western girl would 
come to Manhattan where she actually 
didn’t know a soul, and jump right into a 
part in a Woods success and land firmly on 
both small feet? 

The Ego doesn’t seem to matter much, 
in Enid, personal. A small sailor with red 
hair and freckles sat in a lower box night 
after night on his leave in Gotham watching 
Enid, his former celluloid idol, in the flesh. 
After one week of it, he sent back a note, 
some poetry, and flowers. “Please,” he con- 
cluded his glowing tribute, “please throw 
convention to the winds and speak to me 
at the stage-door after the performance.” 
Enid took mother along, after closing the 
door of convention; and that sailor carried 
back hme with him a large photograph of 
Enid with a long autograph scrawled all 
over it. “That,” she said to me, “is one of 
the nicest things I have to remember about 
my work.” 

“Jim Grimsby’s Boy” 
Frank Keenan—was one of her favorite 
parts. She was one of Bill Hart’s first 
screen leading women, in such corking Ince 
dramas as “The Darkening Trail” and “The 
Devil’s Double.’ She was in “Shell 43,” 
with Warner; in “Civilization.” We have 
mentioned “Aloha Oe.” 

“And then,” said Enid regretfully, “I left 
Ince. I played in a terrible thing called 
‘The Curse of Eve; or Mother, I Need 
You’—of which,” laughing, “Julian Johnson 
said in his Shadow Stage, ‘You certainly do, 
Enid—also a good story.’ Then I was with 
Fox, in several things; one with George 
Walsh. I’ve been in a Stage Woman’s War 
Relief Picture since coming east. And that 
only made me all the more eager to get 
back. But I don’t want to go into anything 
again that I'm not sure of—I mean by that, 
I don’t want a cheap story; I want some- 
thing big. 

“IT should like 
Norma Talmadge does so well. If I could 
just hit on some characterization. I have 
had a story in mind for a long time—it’s 
about a girl who, through an hereditary in- 
fluence, takes dope—and her fight to redeem 
herself.” 

You cannot understand velvet-eyed Enid 
enthusing over a part like that but you can 
readily appreciate Enid the actress under- 
taking it. And then, too, she would like to 
create a new kind of ingenue on the screen. 
All in all her ambitions are big enough to 
keep her busy for a long time. Her prep- 
erations haven’t taken her long—it wasn’t 
half a dozen years ago that she began in a 
film under the direction of Joe de Grasse, 
now Dorothy Dalton’s dramatic conductor. 
Then Thomas Ince discovered her. For the 
rest, she was born, in 1896 in Dillon, Col- 
orado; she was educated in Denver. Then 
the family went to California and Enid into 
Burbank stock. Her next brief stage bit 
was with Nat Goodwin, on tour. Soon 
after, the films. We forgot to mention that 
in the Tarzan series “Tarzan” and “The Ro- 
mance of Tarzan,” Enid was responsible for 
the romance. 
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ar has long been 
famous for its phenomenal 
durability. Today, it is fast be- 
coming known as America’s fin- 
est appearing hosiery, 

Brilliant, lustrous appearance 
combined with long wearing 
quality is what you have been 
looking for in hose. You will get 
it in Holeproof. But be sure to 
look for the trade-mark, lest you 
be disappointed. 


For Men, Women and Children in Silk, 
Silk Faced and Lusterized Lisle. 
If your dealercannot sup- 
p! y you, write for illustrated 
ooklet and price list. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY 
COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Can- 


ada, Limited, London, Ont. 
60 York St., Sydney, Australia 


>. HH. Coa, 


This symbol 
identifies the 
genuine. 
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Tke STERILIZED 
POWDER PU FF 


Finest Quality lambs Wool PAEEION 


Six Popular Sizes 
1O¢ I5¢ 20% 25*.355 50% 
At All Best Dealers’ 


ILLUSTRATED BOON Ect 
the poking of HYGIE 
POWDER PUFFS Sent on naw 
All HYGIENOL Em 


MAURICE LEVY, I5W. 38" Street, New York Citu 
DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it foryou. They are “Fiay Megaphones. | 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness | 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, | 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.’”” In- | 
expensive Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 223 70 5th Avenue - - New York City 








Look For The 
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Pigeepe FACE mm CRCLE— 
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The “Womanly” Way 


to Remove Hair 


From the underarms, face,neck or limbs. El-Rado 
is asanitary lotion that simply washes the hair off by 
dissolving it. You can wear chiffon sleeves without 
any dress shields after removing the hair with El- 
Rado. Entirely harmless. Users of powdered hair 
removers and blades will find an occasional use ot 
El-Rado liquid is good for the skin. Ask for “‘E]I- 
Rado” hair remover at any toilet goods counter. 
Two sizes, 60c and $1.00. Money-back guarantee, 

Orders filled direct on receipt of 
stamps if uedler cannot supply you. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. P, 112 E. 19th St., N. Y. 
Canadian Address, THE ARTHUR SALES C0., Dept. P. 
61 Adelaide St. East, , Toronto _ 


“Clear Your Skin 
While YouSleep 


with Cuticura 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Talcum 25, 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.’’ 
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Hermo “Laird ustr” 


(Keeps the Hair Dressed) 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


The hair willstay dressed after Hermo “HAIR- 
LUSTR” has been applied. No more mussy, un- 
tidy looking hair. Adds a charming sheen and 
luster, insuring the life of the hair, as well as its 
beauty. Dress it in any of the prevailing styles, 
and it will stay that way. Gives the hair that 
soft, glossy, well groomed appearance so becom- 
ing tothe stars of the stage and screen. Guar- 
anteed harmless and greaseless. 


Two Sizes—50c and $1 


$1 size three times the quantity Cm size. SEND FOR 
JAR TODAY, Remit in « rin, mey order, or U. S. 
stamps, and we wir sone Bere no ‘HAIR-LUSTR,’ * and the 
Hermo Booklet, ide to Beauty,’’ prepaid, under plain 
cover, at once Use ‘it five days and if not entirely satisfac- 
tory, return what is left, and we will RI FUND YOl R 
MONEY IN FULL. Onceyouuse Hermo eta tenia ch 
you will never be withoutit. Si VD VOULRO 


HERMO CO., 542 E. 63rd St., Dept. 19, ‘CHICAGO 


GLORIA SWANSON 
Cecil B. DeMille Arteraft Player 

















Costs You Nothing 
Send for our FREE 80 page Cata- 
log No. 44C, Contains over 2,000 
unusual Bargains in Diz amonds, 

atches, Jewelry, Silverware. 
ete. Anything you want will be 
sent for your 

Free Examination 
You pay nothing in advance— 
NOT ONE CENT until after you 
see the article. If not entirely 
satisfied, return at our expense. 
Only after you are convinced 
LYON values connot be dupli- 
cated elsewhere, do you pay on 


Terms as Low as $2 Monthly 

You do not miss the money. You 

Pay at the rate of only afew cents 

a day. You invest inte something” 

worth while. There is no ‘‘red 
* OF annoyance to you in 
4 


Lyon Blue- White Diamonds 
See the BARGAIN CLUSTERS 
shown. They are perfectly 
matched and blue-white. Only 
the BEST grade is har ale d by the 
“House of Lyon. “se Values 
cannot be duplicate da elsewhere 
or the same money. Thousands 
of persons who wear our Dia- 
Trende are pleased be “cause of our 


UNUSUAL VALUES 
8% Yearly Dividend Offer 


A Binding Guarantee is furnis she« 1 
with every diamond, 1 ar 
protested for the value an d qu al 

ty. You are guaranteed 8 per 
pa al yearly increase on all ex- 
changes. ou can also earn a & 
per cent BONUS. This is ex- 
plained in our 

80 Page Bargain Catalog 
Send for i TODAY, before you 
forget. IT’S FREE. Let us help 
you build a solid foundatic ‘ for 
the Ty + ay Write NOW to 


JMIY ON 30 ew voeK 
In Business for over 75 Years 
BEAUTIOLA! 
To prop Dire. 


ty } se oe Dafoe. 
ia Pla inum - 
one larwe $2 L 

L — Specie! Price, ee,_ S69 “ 








Berry's creat discovery will make 
radiantly beantiful, showing 
improvement with first application, and give you a 
smooth, white, velvety, childlike skin, we will send you 
a full size $1.00 package at the adv. cost of 50 cents 
Money refunded if notsatisfied. Only one to acustomer, 


AGENTS WANTED 
ELLA R. BERRY CHEM. CO., ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


any 
wonderful 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 


For Restoring Color and Beauty 
to Gray and Faded Hair 


50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 











Here Comes the Groom 
(Concluded from page 37) 


thing for a young woman without a family 
I was idle for a time right after 


to work. 
we were married. Billy was gone all day 
and I was quite bored. [I don’t like to 
keep house and if I tried to do the cook- 
ing I'd: soon lose my husband.” 

After dinner, we ate chocolate creams out 
of a box so big no one but a newly married 
husband could have sent it. Mary told me 
all about her six Scotch cousins who were in 
the war and we both cried a bit over the 
youngest one who will never see again; and 
about her family, which traces its tree back 
to the Duke of Argyle; and about her high- 
school days (she is a very recent product of 
Hollywood High School and absorbed the 
movie fever at recess). 

And then Bill arrived. 

It is absolutely necessary to give the event 
a paragraph all to itself. Now I always 
agreed with the girls in the good old legit 
days who thought Bill Desmond was the 
duckiest leading man that ever romped from 
Prince Karl to the Virginian, and I agree 
with those who admire him still more 
through the medium of the movie. But at 
the present entrance his countenance was 
ornamented with grease paint and feathers 
as well as its usual dimples and bright eyes 
and he was all cluttered up with guns and 
chaps and dirt of various kinds. But it didn’t 
even cause Mary MclIvor to hesitat2. Fluffy 
white ruffles and all she rallied round him 
like a cactus. Nothing was said fo: some- 
time, yet the air was as full of sound as an 
lowa picnic of beards. I might as well have 
occupied a private cell in the Tombs for all 
the attention I got. 

Friends, with her own lily white fingers she 
served his dinner. She garnished the roast 


beef with pats, adorned the string beans 
with kisses and served hugs with the baked 
potatoes. She even cracked ice for the tall 
glass of dago red he insisted on consuming 
for fear such delicacies might be confiscated 
after the day of. wrath, July 1st. 

Now baked potatoes that have stood from 
seven to nine are not a thing of joy, and 
roast beef that has waited that long rather 
reminds me of the American public before 
the sinking of the Lusitania. But Bill ate it 
and liked it. He not only said he liked it, 
he did like it. 

“We've been married most two months,” 
he said with a sigh of great content. “And 
do you know, I can’t imagine how anybody 
in the world can be happy that isn’t mar- 
ried to my little Mary? What I mean to say 
is that all other happiness seems stupid be- 
side ours. Why, I even enjoyed the wed- 
ding. Never forgot my lines once. Funny 
thing, now. I've heard of folks that were 
disillusioned after their marriage. Well, I 
always knew Id like being married to Mary, 
but I never had any idea how much. She’s 
so good to me. Doggone it, a man does like 
someone to be good to him, and Mary 
doesn’t consider it a bit beneath her dig- 
nity to make a fuss over me. Neither do 
| Bg 

Just then Mary brought in the apple pie. 
Even if you have stuck with me this far, 
I know the rest of the journey would be 
lonely if I told you about the apple pie 
and the ride home in the moonlight. 

Incidentally, Mary was Bill’s leading lady 
herself for a while when he played with Tri- 
angle. But they seem to like domestic double 
harness best. 





Plymouth Rock Chicken 


(Concluded from page 34) 


“Pavlowa has overdeveloped her instep— 
dreadfully. Notice it the next time you see 
her dancing.” 

Somehow, ankles and love are all mixed 
up in a man’s mind, and I asked her, rather 
flatly—as she drew on her slipper—if she’d 
ever been in love. She smiled. 

“Just a year ago I was terribly in love. 
I'm surprised, now, that I didn’t marry. I 
wanted to be married. He was a young 
officer, but when he went to France he only 
seemed to tell me the things I mustn’t do! 
I hadn’t told him the same things. It hurt 
me to discover that love and liberty aren’t 
associated in a man’s mind—as far as the 
woman is concerned. I only wanted him to 
have the same unquestioning faith in me 
that I had in him. I couldn't take orders, so 
.... that was the end of it. 

“But every girl is looking for a Prince 
Charming, isn’t she? I would think a woman 
very unnatural who said she planned never 
to marry, never to fall in love—maybe sev- 
eral times. I am not in love now. I am 
thinking only about my work now. I 
shouldn't mind being in love again the least 
bit. I shouldn’t mind if love made me unhap- 
py—a little. But I should care a great deal if 
love took my personality—robbed me of 


. myself. I don’t mean that selfishly. 
li I were not myself what would I have 
worth loving—worth giving ?” 

We had drifted east as far as the Steinway. 
I found my hand on a collection of Chopin 
nocturnes. 

“T like Chopin above all composers,” she 
said, placing the collection on the rack. She 
was playing, now. “So do other people—I 
guess!” Her eyes were dancing again. The 
wordless poetry of the tone—Shelley of Po- 
land was reciting itself in perfect cadence 
from her speaking fingers. But it was Paris 
of the forties plus Broadway of 1919 that 
I heard. She was playing that nocturne 
which is also, and singularly, the melody of 
“Only Chasing Rainbows!” And her face 
had dimpled into a frank laugh. 

I looked at my watch. It was dinner- 
time, and time for Fritzi to report about 
her throbbing bobbed head. 

So I ambled toward the painting of the 
long-gone Persian woman, and the door. 

And I went out, wondering what golden 
quatrains Omar would have written about 
the rose I left behind me. He sang won- 
derfully, poor tent-maker, about that com- 
paratively insignificant rose in the Sultan’s 
garden! 
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is the lines that count, 
Old Comedian—Perhaps. 


6s are I’xpensive 


if you } 
not induce some movie manager to film the tragedy with you in 
the role? 


Old Tragedian—It would be sacrilege, 


were such a great Hamlet, why 


my friend—sacrilege! It 


sir, the text! 
But the screen would be a protection 


against the impulses of audiences to throw things!—Judge. 
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The Midnight Man_ 
(Concluded from page 41) | 


But eyes like the blue fringed-gentain | 
which had curtained at his gaze had done | 


curious things to Bob’s heart. It thundered 
against his side and sent the hot blood | 


pounding through his veins. 
“TI shall meet you again,’ he thought to 


“But first I shall find out who I am.” 


himself, as he watched the car | 


* * * * 


A few minutes later Bob startled his friend 
Fred Hargreaves, who had returned home 
from Washington, by walking in on him in 
his apartment. 

Hargreaves looked at Bob in half horror, 
as if he were sighting a ghost. 

“T thought you were dead,” he said, touch- 
ing Bob with sceptical fingers. 

He put a newspaper under Bob’s eyes. 
On the front page were headlines stating 
that a body of a man with papers in his 
coat to identify him as Bob Gilmore, of 
Washington, had been found dead along the 
tracks between Washington and New York. 

“That’s queer,” said Bob. “The statement 
seems to be slightly exaggerated.” Then a 
light broke over his face. “It must have 
been one of the robber gang who stole my 
coat.” 

“The newspapers have killed me,” he ex- 
claimed after a few minutes of quick think- 
ing. “We'll let Bob Gilmore stay dead. 
That will put the police off my trail. I 
have special work to do. I must find out 
who I am.” 

Bob Gilmore was not the only person in 
New York who pondered late into the night 
over matters of his strange new ring and 
his own identity. 

Before a heavy table of carved wood in 
an apartment thick with East Indian furnish- 
ings, bowed a crafty-eyed Hindu scowling 
over a picture traced on parchment. His 
face was cruel. He looked uncomfortable in 
his American clothes. His name was Ramah 
Dhin. And the picture was the design of 
Bob Gilmore’s ring. 

And in her dainty pink boudoir, clad in 
negligee of silk which frilled away from 
a throat as white and velvety as a tea rose, 
and clung to her rounded young form in 
delicious softness, Nell Morgan sat in thrill- 
ing reminiscence of a stalwart youth in 
shabby clothes who had played the hero in 
the slums that day. 


(To be continued in the October issue) 


Stunts! 


(Concluded from page 91) 


“The motion picture ‘stunt’ man of the 
future will make those of the present day 
look like amateurs,” concluded Mr. Hutchi- 
son. “This will be a natural sequence. Each 
‘stunt’ that is done must be a little better 
and a little more dangerous than any that 
precede it, and it is only a matter of time 
when the limit of unaided human endeavor 
will be reached. 

“When that time comes, the ‘stunt’ man 
will have to branch out into the realm of 
mechanics, and right at present the motor- 
cycle seems to open up a new field. A 
machine travelling from seventy to one 
hundred miles an hour offers unlimited 
possibilities for legitimate thrills, and I am 
now experimenting along that line.” 

And it seems reasonable to believe that 
this man who has reduced motion picture 
serial thrills to a mere matter of mathe- 
matics will discover a way to turn to 
good account such a fertile device as high- 
powered machinery in motion. 
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Puffed Wheat 


For Your Bowls 
of Milk 


As an ideal food, morning, 
noon or night, Puffed Wheat 
is chief of Puffed Grains. 


It is whole wheat steam- 
exploded—puffed to eight 
times normal size. Every 
food cell is blasted, so diges- 
tion is easy and complete. 


It comes to you as toasted 
bubbles, thin and fragile, 
with a fascinating taste. 


It supplies whole-wheat 
nutrition in its most delight- 
ful form. 


For Berries — For 
Ice Cream 


Puffed Rice is a daintier 
product, with a taste like 
toasted nuts. 


It is rice grains puffed to 
airy morsels, thin as tissue. 
It is a food confection. 


Mix it with your berries. 
Serve with cream and sugar. 
Use like nut meats on ice 
cream or in home candy 
making. 

The texture is so fragile 
that it fairly melts away, but 
it leaves a wish for more. 

















Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice Corn Puffs 


Each 15c— Except in Far West 








The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Handing It Down to Posterity 


(Concluded from page 72) 
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A Guide to 
Good Corsets 


The presence of 


Vind Sup 


Hose Supporters 


on corsets indicates 
that the thought of 
the manufacturer was 
not how cheap but 
how good he might 
make his product. 





Oblong 
Rubber 
Button 


Because of exclusive features—supe- 
rior materials and fine workmanship, 
Velvet Grip Supporters cost the corset J 
manufacturer more than do ordinary 
kinds, If the maker has not stinted in 
this detail, it should inspire your confi- 
dence in the excellence of his product, 


Velvet Grip Supporters are easily identified by 
the Oblong All-Rubber button. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 














Makes 
stubborn 
hawr easy 
to comb, 
neat and 


j attractive 


7x 


Miss Betty Parker Jay Dillon 
Featured in Jack Norworth’s “Odds and Ends”’ 


Adopted by—Screen—Stage—Society 


Because Hair-Dress will make the most stubborn hairstay the 
way you coinb itand retain a smooth, dressy appearance the en- 
tire evening With Hair-Dress you can comb your hair any 
fashionable style—straight back—any way you wantit. Hair- 
Dress will also give to your hair that beautiful lustre so much 
in vogue with men and women of the stage, the screen and 
society. _Is harmless and acts as an excellent tonic. 


Send for Trial Jar 


days. Ifit isn't just what you have been looking for—send 
ft back. Your money will be cheerfully returned to you. 
Send United States stamps, coin or money order. Your jarof 
delicately scented, greaseless Hair-Dress will be promptly 
mailed postpaid. Send for this wonderfultoilet necessity today. 


Send $1.00 for Three Months’ Supply. 


HAIR-DRESS CO., Dept.94, 920 Windsor Ave., CHICAGO 


Send fifty cents today foe 
a trial jar. se it five 














Bowlegged Men. 


Your legs will appear straight 
when you wear 


Straightleg Garters 


Remarkable invention—Combination hose- 
supporter and pant-leg Straightener 
Quickly adjusted to fit various degrees 
of bowlegs; as easy to put on an 
fortable to wear as any ordinary garter 
no harness or padded forms; just an 
ingeniouw special garter for bowlegged 
men improves appearance wonderfull 
Bowlegged men everywhere are wearing them; enthusias- 
tic. Write for free booklet, mailed in plain envelope, 


S-L GARTER CO. 
735 Trust Co. Bldg. DAYTON, OHIO 


Comics, Cartoons, Commer- 
cial, Newspaper and Maga 
zine Illustrating, "aste 

Crayon _P« 

o 


com 





ist o 1 3 
Associated Art Studios, 
12A Flatiron Bidg. New York 
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| doesn’t look it. 


| Alm. 


all he wanted. It took three mechanics a 
week to get his camera in shape again. His 
picture looked as if it was coming home 
on the night of June 30th. It simply can’t 
be done. The vibration is too great. A 
tank shakes the filling out of your teeth 
and then goes back to see if it didn’t over- 
look some of the amalgam. The next tank 
picture you see just notice if it wasn’t taken 
in a sheep pasture. Action tank pictures 
are as scarce as the well-known poultry 
bicuspids. 

You scheme and carry your life on a plat- 
ter to get a good picture and when you do 
get a scene it looks as if it had been taken 
back at Fort Lee. The front simply can’t 
the studio. The best war 
pictures are made in Los Angeles. There 
they look like something. You can see men 
dying in winrows. But in the real thing 
you never see anybody throw up his hands, 
stagger and die on the ten yard line. They 
don’t do it. Out on the real Champ de 
Mars men are loath to oblige. 

So, a photographer, putting history away 
for posterity, has to content himself with 
what he can get and return with his skin 
in as unpatched a condition as_ possible. 
And when he does get front line stuff it 
doesn’t look like anything. It may be hot- 
ter there than the pit of Kiluweah, but it 
The air may be as full of 
bullets as a hayloft full of motes, but you 
can’t see them. They don’t show on the 
The scene may look as peaceful as 
Sunday morning in Watertown, Mass., but 


| as a matter of fact a man’s life isn’t worth 


two whoops in Wheeling if he shows his 
head over a parapet. Hell is tethered out- 
side, but on the film it looks like children’s 


| day in Dayton. 


War is about the most undramatic thing 
every staged. It needs a William C. De 
Mille. Dramatically the war was a failure— 


| it couldn’t stand the California competition 


—but historically it made good. Future 


generations will go wild about it. It is all 
down on the cinema and it is now being 
stored away in the archives in Washington. 
The forthcoming student won’t have to 
study it, as we did the Civil War. He'll 
simply file into the classroom, the teacher 
will pull down the blinds and the war will 
unroll before his eyes. He will know every 
stump and cowstable in the St. Mihiel 
salient. His old grandfather, who fought 
with the Marines, won’t be able to pull 
any anachronisms about Belleau Wood. 
Creighton will know more about it than 
Grandpa ever did. He’ll see how the troops 
trained, how the ammunition wes brought 
up, how the machine gun nests were cleared 
and by animated maps how the battle pro- 
gressed from day to day. All Grandpa will 
know will be how he helped take a black- 
berry patch. Son will see it as a whole; 
Grandpa will see it as uphill fighting against 
a machine-gun nest. 

For this purpose most of the motion pic- 
tures of the war were made. During the 
month of the armistice, when the motion 
picture department functioned at its maxi- 
mum, 117,295 feet—22 miles—of negative 
was made, for be it known that during the 
short time America was in the Signal Corps 
made more miles of motion film than either 
the French or British during the whole time. 
Only fifteen percent of the film made dur- 
ing the war got to the public. The rest 
was made for observational and _ historical 
purposes. Posterity was being considered. 
When the film is brought out and Uncle 
Frank begins telling how he took Hill 304 
single handed he is going to have some em- 
barrassing questions to answer. 

Posterity is going to know a lot more 
about the late conflict than we ever did 
about the wars Barnes specialized in. So 
be it—and luck to the generations yet in 
the land of the unborn. It was a great show 
and itll be a long time before its glory 
fades. 





Sweet Sixteen Plus 
(Concluded from page 67) 


A week later Mrs. Horton took her to 
the old Powers studio in New York, where 
she played a bit with Fritzi Brunette in a 
picture. Her presence there attracted the 
attention of E. T. Arnaud, one of the first 


| motion-picture directors——a man who but 





recently distinguished himself with the 
French army in Flanders,—who engaged her 
as “the Eclair kid” to play in a series be- 
ginning with “Holy City.” She remained 
with the company for six years, toward the 
end of which she went to Arizona with them. 
At the expiration of this time, the Eclair- 
ites moved their properties West still farther, 
at length arriving at the old Universal ranch, 
near Hollywood, where, with her contract 
about to expire, Miss Horton was signed. 
Under her new contract she played in 
“The Plow Woman” with Mary MacLaren, 


| and as the latter was just beginning her 


work before the camera, Miss Horton played 
four reels to her one. After completing the 
picture she appeared in a number of plays 
with the late Sydney Ayres, and later with 
Henry McRae, when she commenced to ar- 
rive at the “gawky” period. 

During the awkward age she stayed at 
home and went to school alternately while 
her teeth grew and her legs got shorter, and 
after which delicate but necessary process 
was consummated, she played in stock at 
the Morosco Theater in Los Angeles. 

Her first really distinctive leading part, 
however, was in the picturization of “Tom 
Sawyer” and “Huck and Tom” by Lasky, 
when Miss Horton played opposite Jack 
Pickford. It was then that the distressing 
introduction of long dresses to Clara was 
made, with the resulting tears and heart- 
rendings. 





Proof 
Friend—You say this actress is only 23 
years old, and yet I know positively that 
she has a daughter 24. How do you account 
for that? 


Her Press Agent—It only goes to show 
how eccentric she really is.—Life. 


Philanthropy 


FTER completing a picture, many stars 

give the dresses worn in the play to 
the “extra girls.’ If Thede Bara did that 
with her “Salome” dresses, some “extra girl” 
at Fox’s is going to accumulate either an 
awful cold or a bad case of sunburn.—Film 
Fun. ‘ 

















From Four to 


x 
T welve 
(Concluded from page 73 


You can imagine the effect this had on 
a room full of dignified high school girls. 
They did not know what to think or whether 
to laugh or not. 

George’s father said, “Now Bob, tell us 
where you get all these naughty verses,” 
hoping that he would reply, “Sonnie,” who 
is, by the way, Bryant Washburn’s 
Bob’s chum. But alas for his hopes, little 
Beban, Jr., is entirely too frank to tell any- 
thing but the truth and replied, “I hear 
Dada say them.” Of course Dada looked 
slightly embarrassed, but the deed was done. 

George, Jr., also knows some cunning little 


son and | 


PHOTOPLAY 


| 





rhymes, one of which he recited for me. 
It is as follows: 
“I've always been so sorry that my Dada is 

a king, 

It’s really most annoying, and hurts like 
everything, 

To have the little girls and boys all want 
to run away, 

For if I am a lion prince I'm a baby any- 
way. 

Along about this time George, Junior | 
began to lose interest. I tried to ask him 
bout his work in “Hearts of Men” and 
other pictures of his father’s that he has 
been in; but George, Junior, didn’t pay any 


ittention to me. Suddenly he said: 

“IT want some ice-cream!” 

fe looked as if he really 
would howl if he didn’t get it. I didn't 
know whether to take him out and get 
him a soda; I didn’t know what interview- 
ers do in a case like that. But just then 
Mr. Beban, Sr., came in and I told him 
about it and he said he thought it was a 
darned good idea. So we had several sodas 
and George’s father asked George, Junior, 
how he liked being interviewed, and George. 
Junior, said he thought the ice-cream 
tine. Mr. Beban said, “And so the infancy 
is in the picture business!" I’m sure I don't 
know what he meant by that. 


wanted it and 


was 


Notes from the Studios 


AM JAZBO, who was borrowed from 

the Colorless Paint Company to whiie- 
wash the wicker furniture used in the sun- 
porch scenes of “The Drop in the Bucket,” 
is partial to red bandana handkerchiefs, it 
was slearned recently. This passion quite 
typifies Mr. Jazbo’s hobby for strong, virile 
colors. 


ETTY BEEFER, whose sister is a char- 
woman at the Horrible Film cag orb 


visited’ the studio one day last week during 
the filming of “One More Little Drink,” 
‘nd expressed herself as being well-pleased 
with the sanitary condition of the studio 
garages, 

NOCH MORATORIUM, one of the 

printers who worked on the famous 
novel, “The Heart of a Chicken,” is enthusi- 
astic over the news that it is soon be be 
shown on the screen. “I was just telling 


the janitor the other evening,” declared Mr. 
Moratorium, “that ‘The Heart of a Chicken’ 
wou'd make a splendid picture.” 


¥ fact that Jimmie 
O'Breagh, one of the carpenters preparing 
the stupendous scenery for the super-pic- 
ture, “Nose of the Mighty,” was formerly 
employed in an obscure little carpenter shop 
down in Tennessee. No one ever suspected 


is an_ interesting 


that he would some day attain his present 
position. “He was not considered,’ com- | 
ments his home town paper, “unusually | 
bright, and seemed just an ordinary boy.” 
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You need not worry about the time and place for 
your shampoo if you use the simple, quickly drying 


- CANTHROX SHAMPOO 


It is a daintily perfumed scalp stimulating hair cleanser which has been the 
favorite for years because Canthrox is made for hair washing only, and in 
addition to its cleansing properties is known to have a beneficial effect upon both 


hair and scalp. 


is more easily used. 


an absolutely clean head of hair. 


effective hair wash, we 








If troubled with dandruff, 
removes most of it, and after each succeeding shampoo you find the flakes | 
smaller and fewer until they disappear. 


For Sale at All Druggists 


It costs about three cents per shampoo. 
Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot 
water, thus making enough shampoo liquid to saturate all your hair instead of 
| merely the top of the head as is ordinari'y the case. 


Free Trial Offer 


To prove the merits of Canthrox and that it is in all ways the most 
will gladly send one perfect shampoo free 
| to any address on receipt of postage to cover the remailing expense. 


H.S. PETERSON & CO., Dept.311,214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 





you will notice the first shampoo 


No good hair wash costs less; and none 


Then rinse, and you have 
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Froowans 
FACE POW DER. 


Gives that subtle charm to 
skin and complexion that at- 
tracts and captivates. All tints 
50 cts.. tax paid (double quan- 
tity) at all toilet counters. 
Miniature sample box 4 cts. to 
cover cost of mailing. 


The Freeman Perfe me Co. 














£25FRECKLES 


L : 
- tM , Rid of These Ugly Spots 
} strength—is ruarante o. to remove M... Lomely spots, 
double strength — from your druggist,and apply a a little eof it 
ones, have vanished entirely. It is se Idom that more ti an 

Re sure to ask for the double strength OTHINF, 


C7; 
(: 
There’s no longer the nar good of feeling 
4 
a i! Simply get an ounce o 
night and morning and you should soon see ntr 
one ounce is needed to completely clear the skin and guin a 
as this 1s sold under guarantee of money back 


ye F fiw , 
YW” Now Is the Time to Get 
ashamed of your freckles, HINE — double 
P OTHINE 
worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the ‘ig eae 
beautiful clear complexion. 
if it fails to remove freckles, 
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Stronger, Clearer 
Voice for YOU! 


os ” edhe | 


huskiness 

and harshness 
banished. Your 
voice given a won- 
derful strength, a 
wider range, an amazing 
clearness. his is done by 
the Feuchtinger Method, en- 
dorsed by leading European 
musicians, actors and speakers. 
Use it in wour own home, Simple, 
Bile ag exercises taken a few minutes 
daily impart viror to the vocal organs 

end give a Surpassing quality to the 

| ’ tones. Send “~t the facts and proofs. 


‘ ei, > 

\ ~ Do You Stammer? 
re: If you have any voice impediment 

this metho iy illhelp you, You need not 

ew r or lis if you will follow our 
ons. Blail coupon for free book. 


WRITE! 


Send the coupon and ive or our 
free book and literature, 
tell you just what this method fs, how % a 
used and what it will do for you. No matter 
how hopeless your case may seem the 
Fe uchtinger method will improve your voice 
800 per cent. No obligation on you if you 
ask for this information. We gladly send it 
free, postage prepaid, Just mail the coupon. 


— Perfect V. Voice Institute 
‘Wilton Ave, Chicago, Ul. ¥ 

















1772 Wilson ime. 


Send me the book and facts about the 
Feuchtinger Method. Have put X oppo- 
site subject that interests me most, 


O Singing DO Speaking 
O Stammering OD Lisping 








Name 





Address 
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Great Expectations 


Loftis Solitaire 
Diamond Cluster Ring 


Has the exact appearance of 
a targe handsome Solitaire 
Diamond that would cost three 
or four times as much. 


Send for 
Free Catalog 


There are over 2000 
illustrations of Dia- 
monds, Watches, 
Jewelry, ete. What- 
ever you select will 
be sent, all shipping 
charges seeped. 


You See and Ex- 
amine theArticle 
Right in Your 
Own Hands 


If satisfied, pay 
one-fifth of purchase 
rice and keep it; § 
alance divided into 
eight equal amounts 


Looks Like 
What it is intended for— 
a Large Single Diamond 
Solendid Bargains Now 
Offered at $85, $125, 
$150 and $200 








payable monthly. 
Our Catalog shows 
all the new Watches 
—15,17,19, 21,23 Jew- 
els, adjusted. Splen- 
did bargains in25- The secret of the rare beauty of 
year guaranteed the Loftis 7-Diamond Cluster Ring 
Watches on credit lies in the perfectly matched 
terms as low as stones, all the diamonds, set in 
platinum, being uniform in size. 


$2.50aMonth quality and brilliancy; mounting is 


14 karat solid gold. Very popular 


The National Credit Jewelers 
BROS & CO. fas8 


EASY CREDIT 
» TERMS 


Dept.DSO2 108 N. State Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
RTORES IN LEADING CITIES 








Genuine Photographs 
OF MOTION PICTURE PLAYERS 
Large size 5x7, double weight. We have 
the ones you want, as we have 500 dif- 
ferent Players and never substitute. 

Price 15c each 2 for 25c 10 for $1.00 

HAND COLORED, 20c each, 3 for 50c. 


id stamp Jor list of Players 








Robert K. Susbery, Inc., Dept. D, 164 Fifth Ave., New York 
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IVEN 10 YOU 


AS A 


Larkin Factory-to-Family Saving 


Comfortable,cozily furnished homes 
in almost every town and city in America 
furnish eloquent testimony to the helpful- 
ness of the Larkin Factory-to-Family Plan. 


Handsome furniture, rugs, silverware, and 
countless other Larkin Premiums may be placed 
in your home simply by purchasing necessary 
household supplies — foods, soaps, toilet prépara- 
tions, ete,—direct from the great Larkin 
Factories, thereby saving middlemen profits, 


Send for the new beautifully illustrated Lar- 
kin Catalog Free. See how you may improve your 
home in a delightful way 
without added expense. 




















Larkin Co. Buffalo Peoria Chicago 


Please send me your new F: No. 73. 


: Name. $eees coccccocce. co: coe 
t Address.... panrie o-0 
t G.P.406 . coove-covccoceses 


1 Catalog 





Or, every town has ’em. 
A dream of blind youth 


OW, this isn’t a cut-and-dried story of 

the hopes of the hopeless. For, Herbert 
Shinndig was different—oh!—so different. 

Herbert did not shout his ambitions to the 


_ world. He held his secret close to his heart, 
| awaiting the day of days—the sunrise of a 


morning on which he would have saved a 
certain amount of muney from his seven dol- 
lars per earned as a clerk in the Gophersburg 
Drug and Harness Shop. 

In the quiet hours of late evening Herbert 
would carefully draw down all the curtains 
in his bed-room and then, standing before 
his mirror, force himself to admit that he 
was, in embryo, a talented screen actor. 

He was forced to acknowledge as his tech- 
nique improved that he was capable of be- 
coming a greater star than J. Warren Bush- 
reid or his ilk. Night after night he prac- 
tised in the seclusion of his bed-room. And 
he had come to the point where he realized 
he could register all of the emotions in O. 
Henry with a few of his own invention. 

And then— 

“I'm going to the city for a day or so,” 
he informed his mother one December morn- 
ing. “The boss has given me two days off 
and I think the outing would do me good.” 
(His plan was to keep silent regarding the 
real intent of his trip until he had clinched 
a ninety-nine year contract.) 

And because Herbert had been a dutiful 
son, had worked hard and behaved as befit 
a member of the Shinndig family, no objec- 


| tions were raised at his announcement. 


Herbert rushed over to the Gophersburg 
First National Bank and Feed Supply House 
and drew out his agregate hoardings, con- 
sisting of fifty-nine dollars and forty-one 
cents ($50.41). He bought a new necktie 
that affected yellow polka-dots over a green 
background, a leather suitcase for one dollar 
and fifty-four cents ($1.54) and a suit of the 
latest vogue; in fact about five years late. 

As the local train wandered through the 
corn-Jands, Herbert’s heart sang a little song. 
He was looking forward to his visit in the 
big town with more optimism and faith than 
Columbus had accumulated while crossing 
the Atlantic. 


Arriving in the city he asked a cop about 
the quickest way to the Deplorable Film 
Company. And for an hour he rode on a 
street car that carried him out to the open 
stretches of the suburbs. Alighting from the 
car, he fairly ran down the narrow walk 
toward the glistening archway of the Deplor- 
able Film Studios. 

Breathlessly, he rammed _ his 
the revolving door and plunked square 
against two men. One of these men was 
weil dressed, the other was clad in overalls. 
“Probably made up for a part,” noted Her- 
bert, then he said, addressing the two: 

“How d’ye do! I just came out to see if 
there wasn’t a chance for me here. I believe 
I am able— 

But got no further. The well dressed 
man squinted his eyes at Herbert, then turn- 
ing to his companion said: 

“Jim—just about the sort of fellow you’re 
needing—isn’t he?” 

And the man called Jim gave Herbert a 
double O in capital letters and then felt his 
arms and shoulders. 

“Pretty husky,” he admitted. 
Give him a try-out.” 

If a man can go to heaven from New 


way into 


“Might do. 


York, then Herbert made the trip and 
toured all of the principal streets during the 
next few minutes. 

A try-out! Just what he wanted. He 
knew he would make good in a test. He 
couldn’t fail. Whatever they asked him to 
do before the camera he would do well. 

He followed the man called Jim through 
devious halls and up and down stairs and 
finally found himself in a murky room. He 
observed that the room housed three immense 
furnaces. A pile of coal lay near at hand, 
reaching almost to the ceiling. 

“A labor picture,” thought Herbert. “Well 
—I ain’t scared to tackle a heavy role. We 
movie actors got to do all sorts of things.” 

“Here,” ordered Jim, handing him a pair 
of overalls and a blue shirt, “stick these 
on. 

Herbert’s heart thrilled. And to show that 
his sense of makeup was keen, he dived down, 
rubbed his palm over the floor, and smeared 
his face with coal dust. Jim stared at him 
curiously, 

“Now the idea is,’ he began, “to shovel 
three scoops of coal into each of these here 
three doors, alternately. Heave to!” 

And Herbert took up the shovel. 

“A bit dark in here, ain’t it?” he queried. 

Jim looked puzzled. 

“Ain’t s’posed to be a ballroom. 
need no calcium.” 

Herbert thought that strange. However, 
the book he had memorized, describing the 
need of strong lights for taking pictures, was 
probably out of date. 

He “heaved to” and never did a toreador 
of an engine pit shovel harder than he. Once 
he straightened his aching back to ask: 

“Where’s the camera? Or is this just a re- 
hearsal ?” 

At which Jim, who was beginning to 
believe Herbert was a little batty, frowned. 

“Camera? Rehearsal?” he repeated. Then 
with a chuckle, “You must think you’re a 
movie actor.” 

_ Herbert’s chest swelled out of all propor- 
tions. 

“Well,” he said, struggling to be modest, 
“I’m not yet, but I can show you I’ve got 
the goods.” 

A great light of understanding broke out 
on Jim’s swarthy face. Then his face broke 
into a grin. 

“Say, sonny,” he grinned. 
didn’t get you right—upstairs. I thought 
you was asking for a job firing. This here’s 
the furnace room, where we supply heat for 
the studio. I need an assistant mighty bad.” 

For one long agonizing minute Herbert 
stood there gazing with mouth open at Jim. 
Jim stood doubled in the throes of a mighty 
amusement. 

Then Herbert ripped off the blue shirt and 
overalls, donned his own garb and without 
lifting his face, aimed heavily for the stair- 
way. 

Out of the studio he ran, color fusing over 
his smutty face. And he didn’t stop until he 
struck the car line. 


Don’t 


> 


“T guess I 


* 


The next morning as Herbert left the 
house for his regular duties at the Gophers- 
burg Drug and Harness Shop, his mother 
kissed him at the door. 

“Son,’ she asked pleasantly. 
find it cold in New York?” 

“Yes, ma,” he answered, jamming his hat 
over his ears, “it was right chilly.” 


“Did you 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 108) 


high-brows. I always counted on you so, 
Bebe. Grace Cunard’s latest is another 
serial, her forte—not Ford, Francis is other- 
wise engaged—called “Elmo the Mighty,” 
in which Miss Cunard is co-starred with 
Elmo Lincoln. Eddie Polo has gone to 
Europe to make “The Thirteenth Hour,” 
or something like that, still another chapter 
thriller. Peggy O’Dare, lately Aarup, is his 
leading woman. Yes; Polo is married. 


HELAINE, SEATTLE.—If I'm ever in Seattle 
I'll surely let you know. and come and 
sample that lemon-cream pie. You say 
you'll make me one of the family. Does 
that mean I may have another piece of pie? 
Please don’t be so hard on the actresses you 
don't like. Remember the tastes differ, stars 
change their companies, and that I prefer 
meringue on my lemon-cream pie. Intoler- 
ance is usually a lazy, disinclination to 
follow the other fellow’s point of view. I 
am not lazy. 


ELEANOR S., New York City.—Of course 
I like Chicago. I live in Chicago; I work 
in Chicago. Every arm-chair foodery, 
every loop tunnel devoted to motion pictures 
knows me. Chicago needs me, Eleanor. I 
don’t think people have forgotten Harold 
Lockwood. His personality was too im- 
pressive to pass. Besides, his pictures are 
still being shown. His widow, Alma Jones- 
Lockwood, married Spike Robinson, well- 
known pugilistic actor, during the month of 
June. I am not sure that Lockwood's son is 
named Harold Junior, after him; but I 
believe so. Pearl White is not married, all 
rumors to the contrary, etc., etc. 

Rose, Detroi1.—So you know everything 
about plays and players, studios, their pri- 
vate lives, etc. Here—take my job. I have 
been in charge of this department for some 
vears now, and I don’t know the half of 
it yet. Discounting facetiousness, one can 
never really learn all there is about pictures; 
something is always happening, new phases 
of interest, new players— It is the most 
absorbing game in the world. I do not 
mean to be sarcastic: Forgive me, he said, 
reaching to open another letter. 





GERTRUDE C., Lonc Bracu.—An adver- 
tisement for a roof picture theatre reads: 
“Come up to the roof; zero in entertain- 
ment.” The heat doesn’t bother me, but 
you should see my collar. Ella Hall isn’t 
dead; she has not been playing on the screen 








for some time now, however, as she is | 


pretty well occupied playing mother to 
Emory Johnson, Jr. Yes—same Johnson 
who played with Mary Pickford in “Jo- 
hanna Enlists.’ Other answered above. 
Thanks. 


Evy, New OrLeANs.—Some of you mod- 
ern eves tote a whole basketful of apples. 
So you live on Elysian Fields Avenue? These 
inspired real-estate men. I often look at 
the sunset; that’s nothing to be ashamed 
of. But I don’t have to go to the country. 
There’s nothing more charming than a flam- 
ing sun dipping behind a sky-scraper. I 
am not fond of the bright lights, except 
to read by. May Allison, Metro, Holly- 
wood; Mae Murray, Famous Players-Lasky, 
New York; June Caprice, Capellani studios, 
Fort Lee, New Jersey. She and Creighton 
Hale co-star in “Oh, Boy!” which Mr. 
Capellani directed and which is released 
through the Pathe people. Your letter to 
Miss Roland was duly forwarded. Sidney 
Drew is dead. Mrs. Drew has not retired 
from the screen; she is directing and acting 
in a new series of co-nedies, still for Para- 
mount, as I understand it. Harold McBride 
will play her—Polly’s—brother. 





When 
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The Lure of 
Beautiful Eyelashes 


and Well-Formed 


Eyebrows 


YOU KNOW— every woman 
knows—that the EYES are 


what men see first. Theyare 
what catch and hold attention, if 
they possess the magical lure which 
long, silky, luxuriant Eyelashes and 
well-formed Eyebrows give to them. 
If your eyes are not adorned with 
these wonderful allurements, why 
not begin at once to have them? 
You can work a magical transfor- 
mation if you will apply just a little 


ALetbte-Sorvio-Fie 


for ashort time. Results will delight as well as amaze 
you. Stars of the stage and screen, as well as women 
everywhere prominent in society,use and recommend this won- 
derful Peauty Builder, which stimulates and promotes the g growth of the Eyelashes and Eyebrows, 
and thus gives that deep, soulful expression to the eyes that is so highly prized by women who care. 


Lash-Brow-Ine is 2, pure. delicately Ppice 50c and $1.00 


scented cream, guar- 
anteed absolutely harmless. The best chem- AT YOUR DEALERS 
ists and beauty specialists in America have set or mailed direct in plain cover on receipt 
the seal of their approval on this wonderful of price. SATISFACTION ASSURED OR 
beauty aid. Thousands have been delighted PRICE REFUNDED. AVOID DISAPPOINT- 
with the results obtained by its use, why not you? MENTS WITH INFERIOR IMITATIONS. 


The phenomenal success which “LASH-BROW-INE” has attained caused the 
name to be closely imitated. Look for the picture of “‘ The Lash-Brow-Ine Girl,”’ 
same as above, on every package. You can identify the genuine with this 
picture. Remember the name “LASH-BROW-INE” and insist on getting it. 


MAYBELL msstnanatasheantaiadnatnnt 4305-21 Grand Blvd., erences 
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Keep the Hair in Place 
5 Different Sizes- and l0¢ Packages Everywhere 


JUMP HAIR PIN MFG, CO,. 


Sot. H. GOLQBERG, Pres. CHICAGO 
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Free 


Trade Mark Reg 


piste ' Trial 


; Play Ita Week 


You may have your. y of more than 2,000 instruments for a week’s trial in 
° your own home, Play it as if it were your own. Then, if you wish, you may send it back 
i at our expense, Trial does not cost you a penny. Don’t miss this big offer. 


# Convenient Monthly Payments 


a* If you decide to buy you may pay the low manufacturer’s price at the rate 
ofa few cents a d..y. The name “‘Wurlitzer’’ has stood for the highest quality for 
lan a arly two centuries, Every known musical instrument sold to you at direct- 











from-the-manufacturer’s price. We’ve supplied U. S. 
Gov’t with trumpets for 55 years. ee ee eee meee em we 


~ Send the Coupon Y 4 The Rudolph Warlitzer Co 


Just put your name and address on the coupon s Bath Street Cinq, Oblo 


now, Please state what instrument you are interesied 
in. There is no obligation. We will send you the big 
160-page book free and prepaid. Send coupon now! 7 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. ¢ ,. 
Dept.1536 


East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, go ACCESS... .cseereenssnenrenn sesnsansensossnsensessan senses 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 4 Since iiimeitiai 


(Name of lastrument here) 





Gentlemen:—Please send me Your 160. 

pace catalog, absolutely free. Alsotell 

about your special offer direct from the 
Munulacturer, 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


Yes—it probably is,if you depend upon 
ordinary old-style face powder. But not 
if you made your toilet with wonderful 


ga Meda 
Cold Creamed Powder 


Use LA MEDA COLD CREAMED powder 
in the morning and you are sure of a velvet 
smooth, powdery fresh appearance all day. 
Askin charm that has none of that overdone 
suggestion. Heat, cold, rain or perspiration 
will not mar it. 

Guaranteed. Can not promote hair growth. 

Tints — Flesh, White, Peach Blow. Sold at 
toilet and drug counters or sent upon receipt 
of price — 65 cents. 


Shis Coupon bri ngsA\ Frial Size Free | 
LA MEDA MFG. CO.., 103 E. Garfield Bivd., CHICAGO 


Please send me (no charge) a trial size of LA 
MEDA Cold Creamed Powder in the 
tint. l usually buy my toilet goods from 
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Put PEP 
Into Your self 


This is an age of vim and 
vigor — of ginger and jump— of 
fighting men — of big things in 
the world and big men who put 
them through. Don’t lag 
behind. Don’t be content to 
drag yourself through your 
routine work each day without 
any get-up-and-go about you; 
without any ambition to better 
yourself or make things easier 
for your wife and happier for 
your children. 


Fit Yourself to Be a 
Man Among Men 


Are you handicapped by ill 
health? Is your digestion out of 
order or constipation poisoning 
your blood and brain? Is your 
vitality sapped by dissipation and 
your nervous system worn to a 
frazzle’Getrid of these handicaps. 
Youcan’t: imounttoanythin;s g while 
you stavger under them; you can’t 
be a success in your business, acom- 
fort to your wife, a pleasure to your 
children— you can’t beget healthy, 
happy children when you are a weak, 
irritable apology for a man yourself. 


Make Yourself Over 

You can do it; you can get back your lost health, 
happiness, vigor and vitality, if you go the right 
way about it; you can “come back "" whatever your 
age und whatever brought you to your present con- 
dition; you can FIT YOURSELF to be a success in 
life, no matter how many failures are behind you; 
fit yourself to pean any man in the face, to cope with 
him, and WIN OUT. 


lV’ it Help You Do It 


I'll help you, as I already have helped and am now helping 

thousands of other disc ourages d, ailing, formerly ho pe vless men. 

show you how to improve yourself 100 per cent in a few 
weeks time; how to strengthen y« “ar heart, lungs and stomach; 
how to enrich your blood; how to develo »p ¥« ur muscles, 
brizhten your brain and f« rget you have any nerv 

y way is Nature's way —the Strongfort way — no pate nt 
medicines to stimulate you, and fool you into thinking you are 
better; no iron-bound rigid routine of muscle tiring exercises; 
just liv ing life, as Nature meant it should be lived, and getti ng 
the greatest. possible enjoyment out of it 


Send for My Free Book 

Send for a copy of * * Promotion and Conservation of Health, 
Suna and Mental Energy,” and send for it today, accom- 
panied by three 2c stamps to cover posta and packing and I 
will forward your copy by return mail. fe 8 free, and it tells 
yen all about Strongfortism —the simple, safe way back to 
ealth and strength and manly vigor; the way that has been 
proved the sure way, both by myself and by my pupils in eve ry 
part of the world, 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
1023 Strongfort Institute, Newark, N. J. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again. 
Fasy, painless, harmless. No scars. Bookletfree. Write today, 
enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Beauty Culture. 

D. J. MAHLER, 199-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 
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STRONGFORT 
The Perfect Man 


anemic, 

















| I don’t even pronounce it correctly. 
| sides, long hair isn’t always a sign of bolsh 








Mippiz, New RocHeLi_e.—There is noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing, Bolshevik about me, 
Be- 


tendencies; look at Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Another thing I wish to set you right in: 
never try to put out an old flame; you 
might burn your fingers. “Xavier” isn’t 
a new name; I have heard it appended to 
many others besides Francis. You wish to 
call attention to the why-do-they-do-it criti- 
cizing Mabel Normand for knowing how to 
swim when she was raised only a tenement 
child. (Personally I’d never criticize Mabel 
for anything like that.) “Doesn’t the w. d. 
t. d. i Editor know that they have swimming 
pools for the poor?” I'll tell him; it’s some- 
thing he ought to know. 


PUCHINELLA, PORTLAND.—Yes, I am a 
dreamer; I admit it. The great delight in 
being a dreamer is that nobody ever pays 
any attention to you except to say “Dream 
on.” A good many popular songs have 
been written about us, however. I thought 
“Mickey” lived up to its press-agenting; I 
saw it—twice. Mabel’s my favorite come- 
dienne, anyway. I don’t mind telling her 
so. I don’t know that Natalie, youngest of 
the Talmadges, was one of the audience in 
“East Lynne—with Variations.” So Ruth 
Clifford used to be your school-teacher about 
ten years ago? How about it, Ruth? Dor- 
othy Dane is with Christie Comedies, Holly- 
wood, Cal. Mrs. Frank Bennett (Billie West 
that was) isn’t playing now. She’s in her 
twenties somewhere, I presume. Perhaps I 
do. 


C. Scuoreprr, StTraAspourc, FRANcE.—A 
penny for.my thoughts? I’m not a profiteer. 
However, here’s something for you to think 
on: your Shirley Mason, admittedly one of 
our sweetest and fleetest ingenues, may be 
reached care the Lasky studios in Holly- 
wood, California. Your notepaper is very 
pretty, but I don’t use blue, thank you. 
So Puotoptay is popular in Strasbourg. 


BANTAM FROM ALABAM, II.—I should say 
you aren’t a stranger if you’ve been a mem- 
ber of the PHotopLay family for four years. 
I hope we may keep you with us for four 
times four years—and then some more. 
Harrison Ford has been married, but not to 
Constance Talmadge, who, you say, is your 
“special favorite.” And I presume you have 
extra-special favorites, extra-extras, and 
marshmallow sundaes. You are one of my 
favorite squab sisters, Genevieve. 


JEANETTE B., PittspurGH.—The screen 
has not yet come to the boudoir biology 
period. Our farces might, any of them, be 
adaptations of the Children’s Mother Goose. 
And it is better so. That was Willard Mack 
in Triangle’s old “Aloha Oe.” He is, be- 
sides being the husband of our Polly Fred- 
erick, a dramatist of considerable note. He 
has had something to do with a good many 
recent Goldwyns; he was the heavy in “The 
Woman on the Index,” which convinced me 
that playwriting was Willard’s long suit. 
One of Miss Frederick’s new ones is “The 
Fear Woman.” 


Kay L., Union Hitt.—The Union Hill 
Kay Laurel, are you? Yes, Charles Ray is 
married; his wife is a non-professional. New 
pictures of Ray coming; watch out for them. 
Charlie is twenty-eight. The ladies like that 
hunted look of his. He looks hungry, to 
me; and knowing this isn’t so, as he has 
just signed a new and profitable Ince con- 
tract, I know, too, that he must be a good 
actor. 


Tue Mystic Rose.—Well—and how are 
we this month, little-green-ink? You never 
ask me anything but my silent sympathy 
in your moments of heroine-worship. You 
are the funniest correspondent I have—you 
have never waxed enthusiastic over a man; 
it is always Pearl White, Mary, or Nazimova 
who holds your attention. Answer Men are 
so made that they are able to withstand 
all verbal barrages but don’t think you tax 
my patience. 


PAULINE FROM BazinE.—I am very much 
attached to all you Kansans in that city 
even though you do sound like a furniture 
polish. I love the cornflake advertisement 
that says something like this: “Flavor in 
each shapely flake.” Fatty Arbuckle was 
born in your state, in 1887. He directs his 
own comedies. Allan Forrest was with 
American last, in Santa Barbara, opposite 
Mary Miles Minter. He has secured a di- 
vorce from Ann Little. Fay Tincher is with 
Christie, Los Angeles. 


KENTUCKIAN, LovisviLtE.—I like to be 
called down, bawled out or whatever that 
was you gave me. However next time, 
if you don’t mind I shall take my Turkish 
bath in the usual way. Jane’s name is pro- 
nounced No-vak—with the a as in mock 
and the accent evenly distributed, I believe, 
although with a slight difference in favor 
of the first syllable. Knowing this, now, 
you will undoubtedly pronounce Novak to 
the surprise and pleasure of all your 
friends. We have a great deal of infor- 
mation about Elsie Ferguson. What is it 
you would like to know about her? 


NortH Enc.iisu, Is.—The prov- 


E. M., 
inces are all writing in this month. You re- 
mind me, by the way, of the old—oh, very 
old joke about the little boy who, when his 
instructor asked him the Latin for left, re- 
plied “Spinster.” He knew it was some- 
thing like that. Well, anyway, let us not be 
facetious, or fortune might turn in our fa- 
vor. Harry Carey will send you his picture 
but will he tell you his age? Write direct 
to Selznick for Olive Thomas’ picture, en- 
closing a quarter. Bill Desmond is married 
to Mary MclIvor. You wonder who is my 
favorite actress. I wonder, myself. 


Freperic S., Newport.—Why, Frederic, do 
you write to motion picture actresses in the 
study periods? I wonder if you are really 
being educated at your college or if you’re 
merely attending? I haven’t the heart to 
deny you the address of the blonde Tal- 
madge—she’s at the Talmadge studios and 
her manager is Joseph Schenck who also 
manages—and married—sister Norma. The 
Talmadge girls all live with their mother, 
who is known to the picture colony as “Peg.” 
A very wise and witty woman, Mrs. Tal- 
madge. If you write her youngest a hot 
letter you'll probably hear from her—no, 
she won’t kill you; she'll kid you. Elsie 
Ferguson, Artcraft; Mary Pickford, Pickford 
studios, Hollywood; Nazimova, May Alli- 
son, Metro, Hollywood; Billie Burke, Fa- 
mous Players, New York; Marguerite Clark, 
Lasky studios, Hollywood. 


Frances, PHILADELPHIA.— Two’s com- 
pany; three’s a crowd, and a few more 
fill the courtroom. I’m sure Dorothy Gish 
wilt send you her picture when she gets 
around to it. She works very hard—some- 
times from nine in the morning till nine at 
night. “Nugget Nell,” a burlesque on the 
western heroine, is her latest. Ralph Graves 
is her leading man. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINDP is guaranteed. 














Questions and Answers | 


(Continued) 


Mrs. Bernice K., Portranp, Orecon.—I 
should always be very glad, really, to help 
you to get into pictures if I could, but there 
is no way I could possibly secure for you 
a position as an actress. Isn't there some 
other field you care to turn your talents 
to? If you were living in California, 
New York where all the studios are located, 
I should advise you to apply for extra 
parts; but I do not know of any studios 
in your city. I am very sorry indeed not 
to able to help you. Write to me again 


and let me know what you have decided 
to do. 

EstHer E., Sask., Canapa—I do not 
mean to be flippant. I am really quite 


serious-minded—but I do not wear glasses. 
Would you like me better if I did? If so, 
why? Mabel Normand isn’t married; she 
has never been married that I have heard. 
She is with Goldwyn now, on the coast, 
working in the Culver City studios. “When 
Doctors Disagree” is one of her latest re- 
leases. Pauline Frederick is the wife of 
Willard Mack. She is at Culver City, too; 
Mack is in New York now, I think, where 
he is to appear in one of his own plays. 
{ heard too that Mrs. Polly-Mack was to 
appear next season on the stage in Willard’s 
play “Lady Tony.” Elsie Ferguson is said 
to be contemplating a return to the so-called 
legit. Mae Murray and Doris Kenyon are 
other stage candidates. Mary Pickford and 
Eugene O’Brien in “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm.” O'Brien is a Selznick star now; I 
hear that they have bought “Blind Youth” 
for him—the play in which Lou-Tellegen 
starred in the noisies. Haven't the name 
of Harrison Ford’s wife. He isn't married 


now. 
M. A., Axron.—Clara Horton—there is 
a story about her in this issue, by the 


way—was with Goldwyn last. 
tell you everthing else 
about her. 


Story will 
you wish to know 
Jack Pickford question answered 
elsewhere. Robert Gordon, whom you hav- 
en’t seen since “Huck and Tom,” has done 
many things since then; he kas been in the 
army, he has been released, and is now a 
J. Stuart Blackton star; latest is “Moonshine 


and Shadows,” fiction version of which is 
running in this issue of PHotopLtay. He 


is married to Alma Francis. Sylvia Breamer 
is leading woman in the Blackton pictures; 
the Blackton kiddies, Violet and Charles, 
also appear. There is a J. Stuart Blacktcn, 
Junior—he was a corporal, and since return- 
ing from overseas has been affiliated with 
his father’s film company. “Zantippe” 
pronounced in three syllables, 
Margery Daw has been Douglas Fairbanks’ 


is 





or | 





I believe. | 


| Any Instrument or 


leading lady in many of the later Fairbanks | 
films; but at the completion of her Fair- | 


banks engagement she will join Marshall 
Neilan’s new company, to appear under 
that director’s personal supervision. Margery 
is a sweet child; she is only about eighteen 


THe GOLDEN TRIPLET Fan, THE Bronx.— 
I have been to the Bronx—not for a long 
time, though, The middle-west has held 
me for some years. My dear little personi- 
fied question-mark, don’t you like slapstick ? 
I may say it is not slapstick which intrigues 
me, but the embellishments thereof. Betty 
Compson is no longer a comedienne; she 
went into drama via the serial route and 
has stayed there ever since. Yes, I like 
Christie comedies; good, clean fun they 
are, most of them. But if I see any more 
so-called funnies in which a husband gets 
provoked at his wife and in the next apart- 
ment a wife gets provoked at her husband, 
and complications ensue, I'm going to come 
just in time for the feature picture. 
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O-MI Prepara- 
tions Come in 
Two Sizes, 25c 
and 50c. 
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The Superior Nail Polish 
“S 




















Room 910 Consumers Bldg. 


Introductory ‘- 


Fill out the coupon below and we will forward 
postage prepaid assortment containing: 
bottle 


r \ Masur the Charm of Beautiful Hands’ 


which produces a brilliant lasting 
polish, not affected by water. A few 
drops of this dainty, perfumed liquid 
on buffer and your nails will shine 
with a soft, transparent luster. 


O-MI CUTICLE OIL is healing, will prevent 
hang-nails, and keep the cuticle soft. 


O-MI NAIL BLEACH whitens the tips of 
the nails, provides the finishing touch to the 
well-kept hand. If your dealer cannot 
supply you send direct to us. 


O-MI SPECIALTY CO. 
, 220 So. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Special 


Offer 





50c size 
O-MI Nail Polish, 25c size bottle O-MI 
Cuticle Cil, 25c size bottle O-MI Nail Bleach 
and one 50c Parisian Ivory Buffer and Holder 
as per illustration, all for $1.00. 


ge=2s FREE BUFFER COUPON «ssa. 
O-MI Specialty Co., 220 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me articles 
described in your special offer advertised in 
PHOTOPLAY. 





















A Complete Conservatory Course’ 


By M il Wonderful home study music lessons under 

al great American and European teachers.} 
a Bhan. by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach | 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 


Voice Write telling 


us course you | 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 
all metrementel and vocal courses. Sen Ow. 

RSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
5971 SiogeleMyers Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 


For Fifty Cents 


You can obtain the next three issues of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
delivered to you by the postman any- 
where in the U. S. (Canada 65 cts.) 
This special offer is made as a trial 
subscription. Also it will avoid the old 
story “Sold Out” if you happen to bea 

little late at the news-stand. 
Send postal order to Dept. 17]. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
350 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















peck 
tt SF —-Ointiment 


FRECKLES Positively Removed 
by Dr. Berry’s Freckle Ointment 


Your Druggist or by Mail 65c—Send for Free Booklet 
Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 2975 Michigan Ave. Chicago 
































When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 












Does mae Hand 
Itch for a Pencil? 


IF your handitches for a pencil you may havet in We 

you the making of a great cartoonist, You do 
not have to bea genius. If you peve a liking for 
drawing and develop i it intellige ently, there are many 
opportunities for you in this profit able profession. 

Through the Federal Course in Applied Cartoone- \ 

ing, America’s 32 greatest cartoonists will help you 
succeed. Among these men are Clare Briggs, j,T 
McCutcheon, Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. They 
show you by ‘examples how ‘the 2y began and what were 
their stepping stones to success. 


“A Road To Bigger Things” Free 
This interesting book contains studio pictures of the 
members of the Federal Staff and describes the Federal 

Course in detail. Write now for your free copy to: 


‘es 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
Minneapolis, Mina. 


998 Warner Bldg. 





THE SANITARY “O.K.”” ERASER includ- 
es an Adjustable Metal Holder which keeps 
Rubber Clean, Firm and Keen-edged; works 
better and lasts longer. 

Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, are 
made, one for Ink, one for Pencil. By slight 
pressure, clean Rubber is fed down until us- 
ed. Price lic. New Rubbers 5c each. 

ALL STATIONERS 

By mail 2cextra. Booklets free. 

The most Practical Eraser for Everybody 
THE O.K. MrG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Makers of the famous Washburn “‘O.K.’’ Paper Fasteners 
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Mollie King, of “Good 
Morning Judge’’ fame, is 
one of the most beautiful 
of New York’s stage and 
Screen Stars. 























AC elie Kings ‘Message 


to ‘You 


“Don’t say you can’t improve your complex- 
ion! Youcan. But you’ve got to liven up your 


“Wonderful 


for our 
Complexion 


circulation. 
health. My advice? 
sage Vibrator and you'll have a complete beauty 


Beauty is simply a reflection of 
Get a Star Electric Mas- 


parlor in your home. 


“After a day at the seashore, after motoring, 
golf, tennis, horseback riding or any outdoor 
exercise, nothing that I know of will so thor- 
oughly rejuvenate one’s complexion and entire 
body like a delightful, at-home treatment with 
a Star Vibrator.” 


Cyhe 


=ST 


VIBRATOR 


Cordially, 
MOLLIE KING. 


Electric 


Massage 


for Use in Your Own “Home 


Get a ; 
drug 


gerald 


store 


\ foe Ci. fatigue 
and Headaches 











Card Busi 
Tew Big field- 
limited 
--Inereasing 
eourse develops ability and ori 
ity. Work intensely intteresing. 
Earn eo TO $75. WEEKLY 
You can do it, if ambitious. Successful graduates¥ 
work comple caly and thoroughly. Our graduates 
command big splaries. Write forcatalog, samples, 
guarantee and Free Outfit Offer, 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING, 663 0. S.L. Bidg. Detroit, Mich, 
LETHTET Nurse 
noble profession. Positions everywhere, 
+} Our simple, easy, home study course fits 
you for this interesting calling. No special 
preliminary education necessary, You can learn 
our SPECIAL training SYSTEM. Low tuition 
in easy yments, Diplomas granted. 
Write TODAY for FREE sample’ lesson. 
WALTER SCHOOL OF NURSING 


men with creative ide as. Our 
everywhere course covers every Dhase o 
|] You can earn $18 to $30 a week in this 
the course In five to ten weeks’ spare time by 
1569 N. Halsted Street, Box 42. CHICAGO 
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‘Star’ from your department or 


Mfg. 
Torrington, Conn., 
direct to you, on ten days’ free trial. 
Money back, if desired. 





| 


Or, send $5 today to Fitz- 
Co., 115 Farley Place, 


ae 
S 5° 
and we will send —/7 
Complete 
No Extras 
to ‘Buy 











Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
a Hissing Sounds, Perforated, 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc, 


| Wilson. Common-Sense Ear Drums 





| Metro for a long time. 


| to make pictures. 


| out; 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 


Miiprep CaINe, Le Roy, ILt.—Mrs. 
non Castle is now Mrs 
Her theatrical title, or nom du cinema, is 
Irene Castle. A late Castle film, for Famous 
Players-Lasky, is “The Firing Line.” Pearl 
White’s last Pathe serial is “In Secret.” 
Grace Cunard, U City; other information 
on Cunard given elsewhere. Miss Little 
isn’t married any more; she was Mrs. Allan 
Forrest but secured a divorce. How old is 
Ann? In her early twenties, I think. She 
plays with Bill Hart in a forthcoming Hart 
release. First time this little girl and the 
mighty westerner have appeared together. 
Ann is some rider, you know. Address 
her, Lasky studios; she is only “loaned” to 
the Hart Company for this one picture. 
Grace Cunard is married to Joe Moore, 
youngest of the Clan. “Little Miss Hoover” 
was the final title given to “The Golden 
Bird,’ which appeared in fiction form in 
PHotopLay under the latter title, and in 
which Marguerite Clark and Eugene O’Brien 
had the leading roles. 


Ver- 
Robert Tremen. 


Mrs. VERNON N. CHAUNCEY, THOMAS- 
j fini ading 
the educational films feature, “Putting Sugar 
on the Pill” in the July issue and you say 
you're glad your two baby girls will live 
in the age of sugar-coated education. Myrtle 
Stedman is the lady you mean; she was 
married to Marshall Stedman, but they 
are divorced. Myrtle has been called the 
girl with the sweet contralto eyebrows. 
Will you write to me again soon? 

Oxtp Hickory, Quespec.—Robert Warwick 
isn’t over there now. He’s a Major in the 
Reserves but he is back in pictures, playing 
for Famous Players-Lasky. His first new 
film was “Secret Service,” from the stage 
play by William Gillette. Wanda Hawley 
was his leading woman. Let’s see, what has 
Wanda been in lately? Well—‘You’re 
Fired,’ with Wally Reid, contained the 
little blonde as a principal embellishment; 
she was also in “For Better, For Worse.” 
Now she’s the screen “Peg o’ My Heart.” 
Earle Foxe was in “Panthea,” with Norma 
Talmadge. He’s in New York now. Francis 
X. Bushman hasn’t been connected with 
The’ latest reports 
about him are that he is to go to France 
I hardly credit this, 
however. There is a new little Bushman, 
you know—Richard Stansbury, _ several 
months’ old son of Francis and Beverly 
Bayne-Bushman. The Bushmans have a 
country place, but they also keep an apart- 
ment in town, on Riverside Drive. Reports 
of his going on the stage haven’t panned 
the Morosco deal fell through. 
Hazer Y., 


LittLE Rocx.—Little girl, I 


| won’t say that your mother is wrong be- 


| PLAY. 
| things to see, and to learn. 


cause she objects to your spending all your 
time going to movies and reading PHotTo- 
At thirteen there are a good many 
I think, how- 


ever, that you might take your mother 


| on some of your movie excursions and con- 


medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or | 


defective in thenatural eardrums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 


| where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 


| 
| 


Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF: 

ESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 

1080 inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY 


| can familiarize 
| composers. 


| 


vince her that there is instruction as well 
as entertainment in the films. Good music, 
too, is a big item in favor of photodromes; 
most of our theatres have good orchestras 
which really play the best from Brahms to 
Beethoven. I am inclined to disagree that, 
simply because they cannot always procure 


| the best of interpreters, picture houses should 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no | 


not give the best in music. At least people 
themselves with the great 
Tom Meighan, Lasky, Holly- 
wood; Eugene O’Brien, Selznick, New York; 
Tom Mix, Fox, Hollywood; George Walsh, 
Fox also; Fannie Ward is in England now, 
and the others are given elsewhere. 
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Pretly Lite White Noses 
Apply LILA on the nose, and it 


will remain naturally white without 
the use of powder. 


Your nose will not get “shiny” 


YOU can own bewitching beauty, the 
beautiful skin of a babe—soft, white and 
irresistibly attractive, by using pure and 


exquisite 


The Secret of a Soft, White Skin 
LILA whitens and beautifies the skin 
marvellously and instantly. 


soc and $1.00 per bottle 


ANSEHL PHARMACAL COMPANY 
17 Preston Place ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Typewrite the New Way—80 
to 100 words per minute 

guaran teed. Karn$25to 
$40 weekly. Totally 
newsystem.Gives 
speedand accu- 













in your 


If you want 
more money 
Pay En- 


GS velope write for book, 


explaining the system, 
how hundreds of 
WAY graduates in- 
creased their salaries $390, $500, 
$1000 yearly. SEND POSTAL TO-DAY FOR FREE COPY. 
: THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
7529 College Hill Springfield, O. 


THE NEW WAY 


IN TYPEWRITING 








racy. Learn 
athome. 


























Reduce YourFlesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


ReducingRubber Garment 
For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or 
, any part. Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne P. H. Walter 


Bust Keducer, $5.50 353-5th Ave., N.Y. (Siltings 8tde..) 
Chin Reducer, $2.00 ( Ent.on 34th St.,3rd Door East) 
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Rests, Refreshes, Soothes, 

URINE Heals—Keep your Eyes 
Piss Strong and Healthy. If 

they Tire, Smart, Itch, or 

Burn, if Sore, Irritated, 
Inflamed or Granulated, 
use Murine often. Safe for Infant or Adult. 


At all Druggists. Write for Free Eye Book. 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago, U. S.A. 













Questions and Answers '| 


(Concluded ) 
Erta M., Lovisvirte.—Thanhouser is 
no more; it is one with Lubin, Kalem, and 
Essanay. The Cruzes, James and Peggy 


Snow, Flo LaBadie, who met her death in a | 


motor accident several years ago, the Ben- 
ham kids, and later, Frederick Warde, Muriei 
Ostriche, Gladys Leslie, Gladys Hulette,— 
were all players at the old Thanhouser. Miss 
Hulette is married to William Parke, Jr. 
She was on the stage the last I heard. Thank 
you for your appreciative letter. 


Marietta M., GREENVILLE, TEXAS.—You 
say you hesitated writing to me because you 
like me and I might give you a sarcastic 
answer and then you would owe it to 
yourself to stop liking me. I am sure if I 
answered you sarcastically—in other words, 
if I were a literary cave-man—you would 
like me all the better. Nazimova is a Rus- 
sian; married to Charles Bryant, who is her 
leading man. She has a sister who is, I 
believe, a writer. 





Movies in Paris 


Editor of PHOTOPLAY: 


A short time ago, when the writer 
was ambling goggle-eyed about Paris, 
on “leave,” if you please, he thought 
he would have to do the real thing and 
go to the Opera. 

But, on the way to that opera, the 
writer passed the Gaumont Theatre. 
The poster outside advertised “Mar- 
guerite Clark” in something or othei. 
In an instant the Opera and all its 
attractions went up in smoke, and in 
its place came a surge of really fright- 
ful homesickness—an irresistible desire 
to see some real home-folks, in some 
civilized American scenery, and houses, 
steam radiators, real food, and so on. 

So I turned and walked right in and 
saw Marguerite in the something or 
other—though there were difficulties 


first, because one was bound to be 








quite dumbfounded over the immensity 
of that vast theatre, and next one was 
likely to forget the picture because of 
the rage into which those Parisian 
ushers persistently drive free Ameri- 
cans. Yes, certainly. They—the ushers, 
male and female—lead you to your 
place and then stand like Impatience 
on a Monument right in front of you. 

They stand and they stand, artd, after 
a while, you ask them what’s the mat- 
ter. 

“Service, m’sieu’,” is all the satisfac- 
tion you get, though an outstretched 
claw makes it clear. And you have to 
fork up a coin 

After that film had flashed its cheery 
way, there appeared a notice to the ef- 
fect that Jack Pickford would appear 
the following week in thing-um-bob. 
And the very next afternoon, passing 
a much more modest movie palace, I 
beheld posters to the effect that Chap- 
lin was doing his darndest therein. 
And I couldn’t resist that appeal either, 
and saw the egregious Charles. 

After this the homesickness was just 
about gone! 

But what struck me was the obvious 
dominating of the atmosphere by the 
American movie! It made one feel 
blamelessly chesty. 

There is a moral here, too, some- 
where. I can’t just put my hand on it, 
but I feel it is a good one! 


Sincerely, 
Cartes K. Taytor. 
toznd Engineers, 


” 


Ex-Sergeant 
27th Div. 
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Buy Today—Ten Months to Pay 
“SWEET”? DIAMONDS 


are highest quality, blue-white, perfect-cut gems. 
Every Diamond guaranteed for Quality and Value. 


““SWEET’S”’ Ten-Payment Plan 


Goods sent on approval at our expense. Examine. If 
satisfied, pay only one-fifth the purchase price and the 
rest inten equal monthly payments. YOUR CREDIT 
IS GOOD WITH THE HOUSE OF SWEET— NO 

ED TAPE—NO DELAY~—Absolutely Confidential. 


“SWEET’S” Money-Back Guarantee 
protects you in every way. Any money you may have 
deposited will be promptly refunded if you are not 
entirely satisfied. 


Our 714% Profit Sharing Exchange Plan 


applies to all exchanges of SWEET DIAMONDS. 
We share our profits with our customers by allowing 
them a yearly increase of 74s per cent more than paid 
on all Diamonds exchanged for more expensive ones, 

contains over 1500 gift suggestions in 
Our FREE Catalog Diamonds, Jewelry, Watches, Rings, 
Pins, La Vallieres, Silverware, French Ivory Toilet Ware ut 
Glass, Cameras, and Phonographs. Send TODAY for SWEET 
DeLuxe Catalog. Write now to Dept. 429-P. 


L.W. Sweet & Company, tx. 


2-4 Maiden Lane, Dept. 429-P, New York City 
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UP in the North World where primitive men once 
took what came—and weighed the price in gold 
—they’re getting “fussy-like” now. 
And why not? Civilization has long since come. 
Civilization and the SHEAFFER Pen. It’s kind o’ 
fitting, too, Alaska’s the land of do things. The 
SHEAFFER’S the pen that does things. 
_ The SHEAFFER Pen always writes all ways so long as 
there’sadropofinkinside. Itdoesnotleak or blot, flood,sweat or skip. 


In Greenland —in Patagonia—wherever men make marks— 
someone has introduced the SHEAFFER—the world’s best 
pen. Its use is a happy habit. Sold by good dealers everywhere. 





W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 
156 Sheaffer Building, Fort Madison, Iowa 


New York, 440-4 Canal St. } Gernies Gtattons: | Kansas City, Gatewav Station. 
Chicago, 504 Consumers Bldg. 1€#C OIGHONS: | San Francisco, Monadnock Building 








The SHEAFFER Pen sells SHEAFFER Sharp-Point PENCILS—a 
$ 50 for $2.50 and up — with clip- new idea in simplicity — are priced from 

cap $2.75 and up. No. 5 $1 to $50. Illustrated is the Engine 

illustrated above price $5.25, Turned design in silver filled $1.50. 
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[f it isn’t an 
Eastman it isn’t 
a KODAK 


Weighing the Stars by Photography 


IGH7 by night the camera, a silent sentinel, watches 
the heavens with never-failing eye. Across two 
hundred and forty thousand miles of space the Moon 


yields up its secrets—shadowy, dry ocean beds, vast craters 


of long-dead volcanoes, walled plains, mighty mountains. 
In the far reaches of the Milky Way, a comet flashes— 


and the photographic plate records its brief appearance. 


For today the camera takes the astronomer’s place at the 
evepiece of the telescope— supplants the forgetful human 
eye, and works unwinking and unweary through the long 
night watches. And because the eye of the camera does 


not forget, great libraries of photographic plates are built 


up, year by year—a current history of the heavens. In 
dark room or computing room the scientist measures and 
compares them, estimates the ages of stars millions of 
miles away, determines their distance, even tells us what 
they are made of and how many pounds they weigh! 


So important is photography’s contribution to astrono- 
my that the Eastman Kodak Company maintains in its 
laboratories a skilled astronomer, not as a means of profit, 
but to collaborate with workers in observatories every - 
where; and thus in harmony with Eastman traditions of 
service; photography ‘is kept constantly abreast of the 
demands of science. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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Making Palmolive 
3,000 Years Azo 


HIS task fell to the user in the days of ancient Egypt. 

Palm and Olive oils were blended into a combination that 

would today seem crude. But this first Palmolive was 
the greatest toilet luxury this old time civilization knew. 


Today these same rare oils, Nature’s perfect cleansers, im- 
part their magic qualities to a modern luxury. Their combi- 
nation in Palmolive Soap has made the name famous, and the 
soap the most popular measured by actual sales value. 


The smooth, creamy Palmolive lather, profuse and fragrant; 
the wholesome, attractive natural color; the mild, yet soothin3, 
cleansin?, qualities, are due to Palm and Olive oils. 


Although 3,000 years have passed since their discovery, the 
world has found nothin}, better. 


Palmolive Soap heads a line of finest toilet specialties, juar- 
anteed satisfactory by the famous name. Palmolive Shampoo 
is liquid Palmolive, indispensable for proper shampooin}. 

Palmolive Shavin3,Cream 
contains the same rare 


oils—is both lather and lotion. 
Send 25c in stamps for Palmolette 


case containing miniature packages 
of eight favorite Palmolive specialties. 


Address Advertising, Department 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 








